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INTRODUCTION 


For  the  past  seven  years  I  have  been  deeply  interested 
in  genealogical  work.  In  searching  out  the  pedigrees  of 
various  ancestors,  I  became  highly  interested  in  the  life  of 
my  great-grandfather,  Dr.  Anderson  Irvin  Grigg.  I  do  not 
know  just  when  I  became  inspired  to  collect  the  family  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  doctor’s  ancestors  and  descendants  and  compile 
them  into  a  book  with  anecdotes,  pictures  and  history  for 
the  benefit  of  his  ever  increasing  posterity— many  of  whom 
owe  their  opportunities  of  living  in  this  choice  western  land 
to  this  valiant,  wise  and  farsighted  little  doctor. 

Dr.  Grigg  and  his  sons  and  daughters  were  not  num¬ 
bered  among  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Utah.  But,  like  many 
other  Mormon  families,  they  were  in  the  frontier  settlements 
reclaiming  the  arid  land,  enduring  the  hardships  and  priva¬ 
tions  of  pioneer  living;  fighting  against  cold,  disease,  inade¬ 
quate  housing,  poor  rations  and  meagre  clothing.  The  lack 
of  proper  tools  and  mechanical  power  did  not  stay  them 
from  hueing  down  the  timber,  tilling  the  soil  and  building 
homes. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Church  with  its  Ward  organiza¬ 
tions,  pioneering  as  it  was  known  in  Utah,  and  later  in  Idaho 
and  Oregon,  would  have  been  intolerable.  In  these  organiza¬ 
tions  the  people  worked  together,  played  together,  worshiped 
God  and  tried  to  live  His  Gospel.  They  were  able  to  make 
their  own  amusements,  sports,  jobs,  and  to  help  one  another 
in  financial  need  and  sorrow. 

The  Mormon  Church  can  not  be  classed  with  the 
Catholic  (paganized  Christianity)  nor  with  the  Protestant 
group  (reformed  Catholicism)  for  it  is  the  revealed  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  established  in  these  latter  days  by  the  Lord 
through  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  for  the  restoration  of  the 
ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  It  has  all  the  simple  ordinances  of 
the  Primitive  Church  with  Apostles,  Prophets,  Elders,  Priests, 
Teachers  and  Deacons.  The  gifts  of  healing,  revelations, 
prophecy  and  others  were  again  bestowed  upon  the  believer. 

Like  the  early  Israel  organizations  there  is  no  paid  min- 
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istry.  Nearly  every  man  and  boy  over  twelve  years  of  age 
holds  the  Priesthood  of  God.  The  Priesthood  (not  priest¬ 
craft)  held  by  Adam,  Abraham,  Moses  and  the  Prophets  of 
old.  The  Priesthood  held  by  the  Apostles  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  The  Priesthood  that  was  restored  to  the  Prophet 
Joseph  in  modern  times.  It  is  the  Lord’s  Authority  to  His 
people  to  act  in  His  Name.  It  is  the  power  by  which  God 
and  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  created  this  world  and  other 
worlds  without  end.  It  is  the  secret  of  life  itself. 

There  is  no  Mormon  family,  then  or  now,  that  cannot 
tell  of  miracles  of  healing  performed  in  their  homes  by  the 
Elders  of  the  Church.  The  Elders  were  called  upon  often 
to  heal  the  sick  and  injured  in  the  pioneering  days— for  doc¬ 
tors  were  few  and  far  between.  In  manv  homes  the  father 

j 

can  restore  his  loved  ones  to  health  by  the  power  of  his 
Priesthood. 

Healing  the  sick  by  anointing  with  oil  and  the  laying 
on  of  hands  is  a  God-given  gift.  There  is  no  mystery.  The 
secret  is  in  having  the  power  to  transfuse  needed  life-giving 
substances  and  energies— from  the  ones  doing  the  administer¬ 
ing— into  the  body  of  the  afflicted  one  in  the  Name  of  God 
and  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

When  an  Elder  feels  the  strength  lift  up  out  of  him,  he 
knows  the  afflicted  one  is  healed.  Likewise  Christ  felt  the 
strength  and  virtue  leave  him,  when,  in  the  press  of  the 
multitude,  the  invalid  woman  touched  the  hem  of  his  gar¬ 
ment  and  was  healed  by  her  own  faith. 

When  Dr.  Grigg  accepted  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  gift  of  healing  the  sick  was  bestowed  upon  him.  His 
sons  and  a  great  many  of  his  grandsons  and  great-grandsons 
were  blessed  with  the  gift  of  healing  the  sick  and  afflicted. 
Instances  of  some  of  the  miracles  performed  which  are  set 
forth  in  this  book  are  not  given  to  the  world  in  a  spirit  of 
boasting,  but  rather  in  the  spirit  of  testimony,  that  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  these  humble  men  mav  know  of  the  faith  and 
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works  of  their  fathers. 

It  will  be  noted  that  various  ones  in  this  volume  refer 
to  their  Patriarchal  Blessing.  The  stranger  and  the  non- 
Mormon  will  inquire  “What  is  a  Patriarchal  Blessing?”  For 
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their  information  it  is  a  blessing  given  by  prophecy  and 
revelation  from  God  through  one,  a  Patriarch,  set  apart  in 
the  Church  with  this  special  calling.  One  must  live  worthily 
to  receive  one  and  to  fulfill  it  afterwards.  The  Patriarch 
only  indicates  the  gifts  the  Lord  would  give  us.  To  look 
upon  him  as  a  fortune-teller  is  an  offense  against  the  Priest¬ 
hood. 

My  own  Patriarchal  Blessing,  received  in  my  forty-fifth 
year,  gives  the  promise  that  I  will  perform  a  great  mission 
in  bringing  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  my  parent’s  kindred— 
both  living  and  dead— and  to  many  others,  and  that  light 
and  truth  shall  shine  forth  from  my  person.  It  is  my  prayer 
that  this  book  will  be  instrumental  in  helping  to  fulfill  the 

promise. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  book  to  feature  political  pre¬ 
ferment  nor  religious  prejudice.  Nor  is  it  designed  to  be 
merely  a  church  genealogical  record.  The  object  in  view  has 
been  to  portray  the  characteristic  family  traits  and  give  the 
various  achievements  of  the  families  in  an  accurate  record. 

However,  it  is  significant  that  those  individuals  and 
families,  who  like  Dr.  Grigg,  have  kept  the  commandments 
of  God,  and  have  tried  to  live  up  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Prophets  and  Apostles  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints— often  enduring  the  taunts  and  ridicule  of 
their  neighbors— have  been  magnified  with  knowledge  and 
spirituality  beyond  understanding.  And  in  most  cases  they 
have  been  endowed  with  a  large  posterity  and,  often  as  not, 
they  have  acquired  much  wealth  and  worldy  goods. 

While  many  of  those  who  have  opposed  the  Church 
have  dwindled  away  in  unbelief  to  live  narrow  thwarted 
lives  minus  the  fullness  of  joy  found  in  participating  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  their  descendants  have  grown  up  with¬ 
out  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Gospel— though  many  have  the 
innate  desire  to  know  more  about  it. 

It  has  taken  hours,  days,  weeks,  months  and  years  of 
letter  writing,  interviewing  the  older  generations,  travel,  and 
research,  in  order  to  write  the  personality  sketches,  compile 
the  genealogical  data,  and  edit  the  material  sent  in.  Some 
have  responded  with  their  records,  pictures,  and  family 
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history  promptly  while  others  have  been  negligent  in  doing  so. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  slight  any  one,  but,  where  much 
has  been  received  much  can  be  given. 

There  may  be  some  mistakes  in  spelling  of  names  and 
copying  of  dates  due  to  the  illegibility  of  some  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  sent  in. 


1  March  1954 


Cleo  Grigg  Johnson 
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KEY  TO  NUMBERS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS 


FAMILY  GROUPS 

The  first  number  is  in  parenthesis  as  ( 1 )  and  points  out 
the  generation  each  person  is  born  in  and  his  relationship  to 
Dr.  Anderson  Irvin  Grigg.  The  second  number  as  1.  shows 
the  order  of  birth  of  each  child  in  each  family,  viz.: 

(1) — 1.  Indicates  the  first  born  of  Dr.  Grigg  and 

Casandria  Pell  Grigg. 

(2) — 2.  Indicates  a  grandchild  of  Dr.  and  Casandria 

Grigg  and  the  second  child  born  in  the  family. 

(3) — 3.  Indicates  a  great-grandchild  of  Dr.  and  Cas¬ 

andria  Grigg  and  the  third  child  born  in  the 
family. 

j 

(4) — 4.  Indicates  a  g-g-grandchild  of  Dr.  and  Casandria 

Grigg  and  the  fourth  child  born  in  the  family. 

(5) — 5.  Indicates  a  g-g-g-grandchild  of  Dr.  and  Cas¬ 

andria  Grigg  and  the  fifth  child  in  the  family. 

An  asterick  (  *  )  before  a  name  indicates  history  of  that 
person  is  continued  on  another  page. 

All  first  and  second  husbands  or  wives  are  indicated  by 
(1)  or  (2).  eh.  is  for  children,  gch.  is  for  grandchildren. 

b.  is  meant  for  birth. 

Md.  or  md.  is  meant  for  married. 

D.  or  d.  is  meant  for  died. 

(T)  Indicates  Temple  endowment  and  marriage 
has  been  performed  for  that  family. 
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(3)— 3.  Cleo  Grigg  Johnson 


GREGG  GRIGG  GRIGGS 


Triadic  Origin  Of  Name 


Scotland 

Criuthene,  first  King  of  what  is  now  known  as  Scotland 
but  was  known  to  the  Romans  before  the  Christian  Era  as 
Caldonia,  Pictia  and  Albania,  had  seven  sons  one  of  whom 
was  called  Ciric.  It  is  likely  that  the  personal  names  of  Grig, 
Greg  and  Gregor  in  Scotland  stems  from  the  legendary  ac¬ 
counts  of  this  King  and  his  son  Ciric.  Greg  is  from  the 
Gaelic  greigh  meaning  herd  and  fear  (a  man)  meaning 
herdsman. 

Grig  was  the  fourth  King  after  Kenneth  Alpin.  He  was 
the  son  of  Dongal  who  reigned  next  before  Alpin,  father 
of  Kenneth.  Dongal  was  a  cousin  of  Achaius,  father  of  King 
Alpin,  on  the  paternal  side.  Achaius  married  Fergusia  a 
Pictish  Princess.  King  Grig  ruled  875-893.  He  liberated  the 
Scottish  Church  from  subjection  to  the  laws  of  the  Piets. 
His  home  and  castle,  Dondour,  and  Ecclegrieg  ( Gregs 
Church)  were  in  Garioch,  Aberdeenshire.  He  is  called  Grig, 
Ciric,  Cirig,  Cyrig,  Girg  Girig  and  by  Latin  writers,  Circi 
and  Circium,  and  in  later  chronicles,  Gregor,  Grigar,  Greg, 
MacDonnagal,  Gregory,  Gregorius  and  Gregory  the  Great. 

Gregor  became  a  surname  when  Gregor  Alpin,  third  son 
of  King  Alpin,  founded  Clan  MacGregor,  750-800.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  Scottish  King,  Fergus  Mor  Mac  Earca  (about 
500 )  in  the  male  line  and  the  Pictish  Royal  line  in  the  female 
and  his  ancestry  can  be  traced  to  Adam. 

j 

Clan  MacGregor  was  characterized  by  strong  leaders 
with  aggressive  personalities  who  kept  the  Clan  feuding  in 
the  Highlands.  In  the  year  1633,  King  Charles  prevailed 
upon  Parliament  to  abolish  Clan  MacGregor.  It  was  not 
termed  a  felony  to  murder  a  MacGregor.  It  was  not  lawful 
to  use  the  name  on  any  contract  and  the  ministers  dared 
not  baptize  a  babe  of  that  name. 

Because  of  this  stringent  act  of  Parliament,  the  Mac- 
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Gregors  took  such  names  as  Gregg,  Greig,  Grigg,  Greer, 
Gregor,  Grigar,  Greg,  Gregson,  and  Grigson. 

England 

The  name  Gregory  was  extant  in  England  as  early  as 
1200  A.D.  when  Lord  John  Gregory  of  Fresely  and  Asfordly 
lived  in  County  Liester.  In  due  course  of  time  Gregg  and 
Griggs  became  surnames  stemming  from  Gregory  in  England 
unrelatedly  to  Gregor  in  Scotland.  There  is  a  Welch  word 
greg  meaning  dog. 

John  Griggs  died  in  Suffolk,  England,  27  April  1497. 
His  son,  William,  married  Catherine  Browne  and  had  three 
sons,  Robert,  William  and  Edmond.  Robert  married  Joan, 
daughter  of  John  Davy,  and  died  27  September  1562.  Had 
sons,  Robert  and  Henry.  Henry  died  27  October  1574.  His 
son  Thomas  died  7  July  1600.  He  had  wife,  Ann,  and  son, 
Henry,  who  married  Susan  Steban.  They  had  son,  James, 
who  married  Frances  Hammond  and  died  about  1677.  About 
1700  the  Suffolk  County  family  settled  in  Cornwall.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  them  had  removed  to  New  England  and  Virginia. 
Other  Griggs  families  are  found  in  Gloucestershire,  Essex 
and  Devonshire.  The  motto  on  their  Coat  of  Arms  is:  Sec- 
undo  Curo,  (I  Prosper  and  am  Cautious). 

The  Greek  word  for  Gregory  is  watchful.  Gregory  I  was 
Pope  of  Rome  590-604  A.D.  Sixteen  Popes  of  Rome  were 
named  Gregory. 

References: 

Origin  of  Grig,  Greg  and  Macgregor  Families 

By  William  H.  Gregg 

Pa.  Genealogical  Magazine,  Vol.  16. 

The  Historian’s  History  of  the  World,  Vol.  XXI. 

Griggs  Family  by  Walter  Griggs 


GRIGG  GRIGGS  AND  GREGG 


IN  AMERICA 
Colonial  Heads  of  Families 

Hotteris  Ship  Lists,  1600-1700. 

George  Griggs  42,  wife  Alyce  42,  Thomas  15,  William  14, 
Elisa  10,  Mary  6,  James  2,  arrived  in  the  Hopewell  of 
London,  to  New  England,  April  1635.  Located  near 
Boston. 

Thomas  Grigg  16,  on  the  Globe  of  London  to  Virginia, 
August  1635.  Stafford  County,  Virginia. 

Robert  and  Alice  Grigg,  on  Ship  Mary  from  Barbodos  to 
Carolina,  10  March  1678. 

John  Grigg  has  10  acres  in  Virginia,  22  December  1679. 

Somerset  County,  N.  }.  Historical  Quarterly,  Vols.  7  and  8. 

Thomas  Griggs  came  from  England  1639,  settled  in  Rox- 
burv,  Mass.  His  son,  John,  had  sons  Benjamin,  Samuel, 
Daniel  and  James  all  settled  in  Griggstown,  N.  J.  Where 
John  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  1725. 

Early  Virginia  Emigrants  1623-1666. 

Blanch  Grigg,  1650.  Virginia. 

Robert  Griggs,  1653.  Virginia. 

Thomas  Griggs,  1637.  Elizabeth  City,  Virginia. 

Xtop  Griggs,  1650.  North  Umberland,  Virginia. 

John  Grigs,  1639.  North  Umberland,  Virginia. 

Thomas  Gregg,  1648. 

History  of  Patrick  and  Henry  Counties,  Virginia,  page  145. 

Earliest  settlers  in  America  were  four  Griggs  brothers: 
One  settled  in  Boston,  one  settled  in  New  York,  later 
New  Jersey,  two,  Michael  and  Robert,  settled  in  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  Virginia. 
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Pa.  Genealogical  Magazine ,  Vol.  16. 

Gregg  Family  Heads  in  Colonial  America: 

Thomas  Gregg,  Virginia,  1648. 

Robert  Gregg,  Virginia,  1662. 

&  William  Gregg,  The  Quaker,  Delaware,  1680. 

James  Gregg,  New  Hampshire,  1718. 

David  Gregg,  New  Hampshire,  1722,  brother  of  James. 
Andrew  Gregg,  Pennsylvania,  1722. 

Samuel  Gregg,  Maryland,  1722. 

John  Gregg,  South  Carolina,  1752,  brother  of  Andrew 
of  Pa.,  and  Samuel  of  Md.  Related  to  William  The 
Quaker. 

John  Griggs  whose  wife  was  Mary,  widow  of  Richard 
Keene,  died  1677  in  Calvart  County,  Maryland.  Mary¬ 
land  Wills. 


*  WILLIAM  GREGG  THE  QUAKER 


William  Gregg  the  Quaker  was  very  old  when  he  and 
his  sons,  John,  George  and  Richard  and  daughter,  Ann,  came 
to  the  Colonies  about  1680  and  settled  in  Christina  Hundred, 
Delaware,  on  a  four  hundred  acre  plantation  which  was 
surveyed  11  March  1685. 

Among  their  family  records  were  mottoes  Srioghal  mo 
dhream  eindo  which  are  traced  to  the  Arms  of  the  Clan  Mac¬ 
Gregor.  The  older  motto  was  Ein  Do  and  spare  not  ( boit 
spair  nocht )  Sir  John  Murry  MacGregor  obtained  permission 
to  change  the  motto  above  the  Crest  to  S’Rioghal  mo  dhream 
(Royal  is  my  race).  The  motto  below  the  escutcheon  is  Ard 
Choiile  (The  woody  hill). 

From  these  mottoes  the  true  ancestry  of  William  Gregg 
the  Quaker  can  be  traced  to  Gregor  Alpin,  third  son  of 
King  Alpin.  Gregor  founded  Clan  Macgregor  and  his  eldest 
son  became  the  first  MacGregor— Doungheal  son  of  Gregor. 
However  Mac,  meaning  son  of,  was  not  used  as  part  of  sur¬ 
names  until  the  eleventh  century. 

It  is  thus  established  that  William  was  of  pure  Scottish 
blood,  notwithstanding  that  he  resided  in  Ireland  supposedly 
from  the  time  of  the  Cromwellian  Wars,  1648-9.  He  was 
doubtless  banished  to  Ireland  with  others  because  of  his 
religious  views. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  William  became  a  Quaker 
when  he  saw  the  evil  and  turmoil  caused  by  the  endless  Clan 
Wars.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  born 
William  MacGregor  and  that  the  family  name  was  changed 
to  Gregg  when  Clan  MacGregor  was  abolished.  William 
died  1  July  1687  and  is  buried  on  his  plantation. 

His  descendants  became  innumerable  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas,  where  they  are  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Civil  records.  In  the  Quaker  books  they  are 
found  in  Kennet  Monthly  Meeting  in  Chester  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  in  Meetings  of  Salem,  New  Jersey,  Fairfax  and 
Hopewell  Meetings  in  Virginia. 

In  the  records  of  Kennet  Monthly  Meeting  in  Chester 
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County,  Pennsylvania,  we  find  the  following  letter  on  page 
23  of  their  book  of  removals: 

From  our  Monthly  Meeting  of  Newark  held  at  Center  in  County 
of  Newcastle  on  the  Delaware,  6  October  1759,  to  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Cane  Creek  in  North  Carolina:  Dear  Friend,  whereas  the  bearer 
Joshua  and  Jacob  Gregg  having  sometime  ago  produced  a  certificate 
from  your  Meeting  to  ours  and  now  requesting  some  lines  from  us 
to  you.  They  may  therefore  certify  on  their  behalf  that  inquiry 
hath  been  made  concerning  them.  And  we  don’t  find  but  that  having 
their  abode  among  us  they  have  been  of  an  orderly  conduct  and 
are  clear  from  marriage  engagements,  and  their  affairs  are  of  satis¬ 
faction  as  far  as  we  find.  We  remain  loving  friend  and  brethren.— 

Jacob  and  Joshua  were  sons  of  William  Gregg,  who  was 
a  son  of  John,  who  was  a  son  of  William  the  Quaker. 

A  Jacob  Grig  was  received  on  certificate  from  Kennet 
Monthly  Meeting  into  Cane  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  21 
March  1765.  He  was  disowned,  7  February  1767.  For  that 
reason  there  is  no  further  record  of  him  in  Quaker  records. 

According  to  our  family  tradition,  Dr.  Anderson  Irvin 
Grigg  s  grandfather  was  Jacob  Grigg.  But  research  in  Hin- 
shaw’s  Encyclopedia  of  Quaker  Genealogy,  vol.  1,  page  963, 
proves  definitely  that  Anderson’s  father,  William  Grigg,  who 
married  Leah  Horton,  Anderson’s  mother,  was  the  son  of 
Moses  and  Martha  Grigg.  It  is  a  conjecture  yet  uproved  that 
a  Jacob  Grigg  may  have  been  Anderson  Irvin  Grigg  s  great¬ 
grandfather. 
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MOSES  GREGG  OR  GRIGG 


Inasmuch  as  the  birthplace  and  parentage  of  Moses  has 
not  as  yet  been  determined,  it  is  inferred  by  circumstantial 
evidence  that  he  is  a  descendant  of  William  Gregg  the 
Quaker.  The  first  authentic  record  of  Moses  Gregg  is  found 
in  the  early  Quaker  rolls  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting 
in  Guilford  County,  which  was  part  of  Rowan  and  Orange 
Counties  in  North  Carolina  before  it  was  formed  into  Guil¬ 
ford  in  1770. 

New  Garden  was  a  very  important  Monthly  Meeting 
and  was  made  up  of  Friends  from  the  Quaker  Meetings  in 
Pennsylvania,  Hopewell  and  Fairfax,  Virginia.  Descendants 
of  William  Gregg  the  Quaker  are  recorded  in  these  Meetings. 
New  Garden  was  taken  from  Cane  Creek  Monthly  Meeting, 
thirty  miles  distant,  in  Orange  County  in  the  year  1754  by 
direction  of  Perquimans  and  Little  River  Quarterly  Meetings 
in  Perquimans  County,  North  Carolina. 

The  Quaker  Church  seems  to  have  resembled  our 
Church  (Mormon)  in  many  ways  for  they  believed  in  Divine 
modern  revelation  and  had  no  paid  priesthood.  The  Meet¬ 
ings  were  organized  on  the  order  of  our  Stakes,  Wards  and 
Branches.  It  required  a  letter  of  membership  to  move  from 
one  Meeting  to  another  as  it  does  in  the  Mormon  Church. 

Moses  Gregg  and  children  were  received  by  request  into 
New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  29  November  1777,  but  the 
Clerk  forgot  to  note  which  Meeting  the  request  was  from. 
It  is  believed  that  he  was  in  Rowan  County  as  early  as  1769. 
Moses  is  listed  in  New  Garden  with  wife,  Martha,  and  nine 
children.  The  names  and  birthdates  of  the  children  are  given. 

Moses  Gregg  was  a  charter  member  of  Westfield  Month¬ 
ly  Meeting  which  was  originally  Tom’s  Creek  Meeting  in 
Surry  County  five  miles  from  the  Virginia  line.  Tom’s  Creek 
Meeting  was  attached  to  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting. 
The  Meeting  for  worship  was  organized  in  1771,  the  Pre¬ 
parative  Meeting  in  1784.  It  was  changed  to  Westfield 
Monthly  Meeting  in  1786.  In  all  likelihood,  Moses  lived 
in  Surry  County  from  the  first  and  was  only  recorded  in  New 
Garden  Monthly  Meeting. 
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Seemingly,  Moses  was  a  devoted  and  active  Quaker 
with  all  their  convictions  of  the  reality  of  the  unseen  world, 
for  his  name  is  mentioned  often  and  regularly  in  their  rec¬ 
ords  as  being  present  at  their  weddings,  meetings  and  other 
undertakings.  Sometimes  it  is  spelled  Gregg  but  more  often 
it  is  spelled  Grigg.  But  in  the  early  land  records  it  is  always 
spelled  Grigg,  viz.: 

1  January  1779,  Moses  Grigg  entered  200  acres  of  land 
in  Surry  County  edging  on  Tate’s  Fork  of  the  Big  Creek  of 
the  Dan  River  adjoining  Tate’s  old  line  including  two  im¬ 
provements  of  quality. 

4  December  1792,  Moses  Grigg  is  granted  20  acres  in 
Stokes  County  on  Tate’s  Fork  at  the  rate  of  30  schillings  per 
100  acres,  by  Governor  Benjamin  Williams  at  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 

18  January  1795,  Moses  Grigg  enters  50  acres  of  land  in 
Sur  ry  County  on  the  waters  of  Big  Dan  River  running  west. 

270  acres  of  land  was  considered  an  average  plantation. 
It  is  not  known  what  crops  were  raised  or  the  kind  of  help 
used,  probably  free  negro  help  and  the  crops  were  probably 
tobacco  and  cotton.  The  land  was  partly  in  Surry  and  partly 
in  Stokes  Counties,  (Stokes  was  taken  from  Surry  County, 
in  the  year  1789)  and  very  close  to  the  Virginia  line. 

Moses  Grig  (one  g)  is  listed  in  the  1790  census  with 
wife  and  nine  children  in  Stokes  County,  so  his  residence 
was  in  Stokes  County  and  he  was  still  living  there  in  1830 
census  of  Stokes  County,  listed  as  age  over  eighty  and  under 
-  ninety,  with  wife  over  seventy  and  under  eighty.  It  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  determined  whether  Moses’  wife,  Martha, 
was  a  Hiett  or  a  Hurst.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  she  was  born 
Martha  Hurst.  J'T  ha. 

IJt  is  dcLK-jh  rer-  cf  1^60.1^  i~dL  tforriT  to.  iJa. 

MOSES  GREGG  OR  GRIGG  AND  MARTHA  HURST 

pm  wmm  (t) 

MD.  About  1769 
Issue 

1.  Mary  Grigg,  b.  25  June  1770,  of  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina.  Md.  Azariah 
Hiett,  20  November  1790.  He  was  b.  May  1770,  son  of  Joseph  Hiett  and 
Elizabeth.  Issue  1.  Moses,  2.  William,  3.  Thomas,  4.  Anna,  5.  Jemima,  6.  Olive, 
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7.  Howard,  8.  Catherine.  They  moved  to  Highland  Countv,  Ohio,  about 

1810.  (T)  '  ' 

2.  ^William  A.  Grigg,  b.  4  October  1772,  of  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina, 
md.  Leah  Horton,  13  December  1795.  She  was  b.  about  1776,  daughter  of 
John  Horton  and  Ann.  William  d.  1846,  in  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina. 
(T) 

3.  Martha  Grigg,  b.  20  November  1774,  in  Surry  County,  North  Carolina,  md. 
Samuel  Talbot,  1800.  He  was  b.  28  June  1773,  in  Delaware  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  son  of  Jacob  Talbot  and  Susanna  Sharpies.  Issue  1.  Permelia, 
2.  Martha,  3.  Sarah,  4.  Elizabeth,  5.  Emily,  6.  Martin  Sharpies,  7.  Susan, 

8.  John  Grigg  Talbot.  Martha  and  family  lived  in  Patrick  County,  Virginia, 
until  about  1809,  then  Wythe  County,  Virginia.  Moved  to  Centerville, 
Wayne  County,  Indiana,  1822.  Martha  spelled  her  name  Gregg  and  her 
descendants  state  that  her  mother  was  Martha  Hurst.  She  d.  24  February 
1835,  in  Indiana.  ( See  Sharpies  Family,  Part  1,  pp  275  and  413 )  (T) 

4.  Moses  H.  Grigg,  b.  1  April  1777,  in  Surry  County,  North  Carolina,  md. 
Phebe  Sumner,  28  November  1798.  Moses  got  a  certificate  of  removal  from 
Westfield  Monthly  Meeting,  12  December  1807,  to  Fairfield  M.M.  in  High¬ 
land  County,  Ohio,  and  was  received  into  Fairfield,  M.M.  27  February  1808, 
but  was  disowned  for  disunity  24  February  1810  and  wife,  Phebe,  was 
disowned,  18  April  1826. 

5.  John  Grigg,  b.  3  July  1779,  Surry  County,  North  Carolina.  Disowned  18  April 
1801,  by  Westfield  Monthly  Meeting.  No  further  record. 

6.  Sarah  Grigg,  b.  30  July  1781,  Surry  County,  North  Carolina.  No  further 
record. 

7.  Jacob  Grigg,  b.  3  May  1784,  in  Surry  County,  North  Carolina.  Disowned  by 
Westfield  M.M.  18  October  1806.  May  be  the  Jacob  who  md.  Nancy  Dicker- 
son  in  Patrick  County,  Virginia,  4  June  1807. 

8.  Joseph  Vassor  or  Masson  Grigg,  b.  12  September  1786,  Surry  County,  North 
Carolina,  md.  Polly  Banner,  17  December  1812.  Joseph  received  certificate 
of  removal  from  Westfield  M.M.  to  Fairfield  M.M.  in  Highland  County,  Ohio, 
12  December  1807,  going  there  with  brother  Moses  H.  They  were  received 
into  Fairfield  M.M.  27  February  1808.  Joseph  V.  was  granted  certificate 
back  to  Westfield  M.M.  26  May  1810,  which  he  presented  to  Westfield  M.M. 
14  July  1810.  It  was  not  accepted  and  Joseph  V.  was  disowned  by  West- 
field  M.M.  8  September  1810.  In  1828  he  is  living  on  land  adjoining  his 
brother  William.  He  is  listed  in  1830  census  of  Stokes  County,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  with  wife  and  eight  children.  Joseph  V.  Grigg  is  not  found  in  later 
census  of  Stokes  or  Surry  Counties. 

9.  Anna  Grigg,  b.  about  1788,  in  Surry  County,  North  Carolina,  md.  Charles 
Moore,  15  November  1809. 
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*  WILLIAM  A.  GRIGG 


William  was  the  firstborn  son  of  Moses  and  Martha.  He 
was  called  Billy.  He  married  Leah  Horton  while  George 
Washington  was  president.  Leah  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Horton  and  Ann  (Ann’s  name  may  have  been  Anderson  or 
Alexander)  John  Horton  was  received  on  request  into  New 
Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  27  September  1777,  and  was  dis¬ 
owned  25  July  1778,  and  Ann  was  disowned  29  August  1778, 
and  for  that  reason  there  is  no  further  record  of  them.  John 
was  probably  the  son  of  Abraham  Horton  who  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety-four,  in  Stokes  County,  6  January  1816.  He 
is  likely  a  descendant  of  Robert  De  Horton  who  lived  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Though  William  A.  Grigg  was  a  faithful  member  in  the 
Church  of  the  Friends  of  Westfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Ander¬ 
son  and  Elijah  are  the  only  children  recorded  for  him  in  their 
birth  records.  Anderson  was  born  over  the  line  in  Grayson 
County,  Virginia,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  other  children 
were  too. 

5  December  1826,  William  Grigg  sold  to  William  Pell, 
who  was  a  son  of  Henry  Pell  and  Sarah  Williams,  112  acres 
of  land  lying  part  in  Surry  and  part  in  Stokes  Counties,  with 
the  dwelling  house  and  improvements.  Pell  descendants  still 
live  on  this  land.  (1954)  11  September  1834,  William  Grigg 
sold  to  Isaac  Grigg  a  certain  tract  of  land  on  Muddy  Creek, 
which  Isaac  in  turn  sold  26  January  1839.  Isaac  may  have 
been  a  son,  but  more  likely  he  was  a  nephew  of  William. 

William  was  determined  to  educate  his  sons  in  order 
that  they  would  not  have  to  compete  with  the  slave-labor  of 
that  day.  Accordingly  they  were  sent  away  to  school.  Moses 
and  Thomas  became  school  teachers  and  Anderson  became 
a  physician. 

Billy  himself  was  an  educated  man  by  the  standards  of 
his  time  and  locality.  Moreover  being  a  Quaker  he  opposed 
slavery,  war  and  bloodshed.  He  knew  that  if  each  one  prac¬ 
ticed  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  his  everyday  life  there 
would  be  no  need  for  these  things.  He  had  the  Quaker 
gentleness  of  spirit. 
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But  while  adhering  to  his  right  to  vote  at  the  election 
poles  in  1846,  when  a  hired  gang  of  ruffians  were  trying  to 
keep  the  Quakers  from  voting  during  a  time  of  great  neigh¬ 
borhood  stress  and  contention  over  the  slave  question,  Billy 
was  struck  over  the  head  with  a  hickory  club  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  gang.  He  never  regained  consciousness  and  died 
a  few  days  later,  a  martyr  to  the  cause  he  knew  was  right. 

WILLIAM  A.  GRIGG  AND  LEAH  HORTON 


Md.  13  December  1795 
Issue 

1.  Moses  Grigg,  b.  about  1796,  Grayson  County,  Virginia,  md.  Oce  Veditae,  13 
September  1822,  her  name  may  have  been  Vestoe  as  there  were  several 
families  of  this  name  in  1850  census  of  Surry  County.  Moses  was  a  school 
teacher  and  seemingly  did  not  live  near  his  folks. 

2.  *  Anderson  Irvin  Grigg,  b.  4  September  1797,  Grayson  County,  Virginia, 

md.  Casandria  Pell,  6  January  1825.  She  was  b.  7  December  1804,  Pitt¬ 
sylvania  County,  Virginia,  daughter  of  Henry  Pell  and  Sarah  Williams.  ( See 
p .  for  Pell  records)  (T) 

3.  Elijah  Grigg,  b.  21  April  1800,  probably  Grayson  County,  Virginia,  md. 
Nancy  Ann  Pell,  15  December  1824.  She  was  daughter  of  Henry  Pell  and 
Sarah  Williams.  Issue  1.  Lot  B.,  2.  William  A.  who  died  at  Petersburg,  Va. 
15  August  1863,  in  Civil  War,  3.  Oliver  and  perhaps  others.  (T) 

4.  Thomas  Hurst  Grigg,  b.  about  1802,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina.  Un¬ 
married.  A  school  teacher.  He  and  sisters  Anna  and  Elizabeth  resided  to¬ 
gether  until  they  married,  then  he  lived  with  brother,  Anderson,  when  not 
teaching. 

5.  Rachel  Grigg,  b.  about  1804,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina,  md.  Joseph 
Parrish,  12  December  1822. 

6.  Anna  Grigg,  b.  about  1809,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina,  md.  Thomas 
Gordon,  28  August  1833.  d.  about  1847. 

7.  Elizabeth  Grigg,  b.  about,  1811,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina,  md.  Harrison 
Bowen,  15  December  1840.  Living  in  Richmond  District  of  Stokes  County, 
1850  census.  Issue  1.  Henry  L.,  2.  Mary  E.,  3.  Permelia  C.,  4.  Lewis  E., 
5.  John  w.  probably  more  children.  (T) 

8.  (?)  Isaac  Grigg,  b.  about  1813,  md.  Elizabeth  Mascup,  31  March  1837,  may 
be  a  son  of  William  Grigg  and  Leah  Horton.  (T) 

( Editors  note) 

There  may  be  other  children  for  it  has  taken  several  years  and  much  re¬ 
search  to  prove  that  the  above  children  belonged  to  William  Grigg. 
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*DR.  ANDERSON  IRVIN  GRIGG 


Dr.  Anderson  Irvin  Grigg  was  known  in  his  medical 
practice  and  by  all  who  loved  him  as  Dr.  Andy.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  William  A.  Grigg  and  Leah  Horton.  He 
claimed  Grayson  County,  Virginia  as  his  birthplace,  and  was 
born  4  September  1797. 

Anderson  Irvin  Grigg  grew  up  to  be  an  individualistic 
man  with  no  pretenses.  He  was  a  remarkable  person  in  many 
other  respects.  He  certainly  was  the  pioneer  of  Mormonism 
in  the  Grigg  family.  We  shall  try  to  recreate  something  of  his 
personality  and  achievements,  using  family  legend  and  first 
hand  experiences  of  some  of  his  grandchildren  as  well  as 
statistical  evidence  for  the  basis  of  our  sketch.  This  will  be 
no  tale  of  conquest  and  worldly  splendor,  rather  it  will  be 
the  saga  of  the  efforts  of  a  humble  man  and  his  family  to 
endure  all  things  for  the  sake  of  the  principles  they  believed 
in. 

Dr.  Grigg  was  reared  in  the  religious  Society  of  the 
Quakers.  He,  with  his  parents  and  grandparents,  belonged 
to  the  Westfield  Monthly  Meeting  in  Surry  County,  North 
Carolina.  This  Meeting  served  adjacent  territory  in  Virginia 
and  Tennessee,  and  the  Meeting  House  was  near  the  Virginia 
line. 

Andy  was  sent  away  to  elementary  school  and  college 
obtaining  his  medical  degree  by  1818.  There  is  some  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  where  he  was  educated.  Family  legend  says  he 
attended  William  and  Mary  College  but  this  can  not  be 
proved  for  the  early  records  of  that  college  were  destroyed 
by  fire.  A  number  of  Grigg  children  attended  Kempville 
Academy  in  Princess  Anne  County,  North  Carolina,  and  one 
of  them  became  a  Dr.  Grigg.  There  were  no  medical  schools 
in  the  South  until  1825  and  for  that  reason  many  southern 
boys  received  their  medical  training  in  Philadelphia,  or  were 
apprenticed  to  other  doctors.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
Andy  was  privately  tutored  by  another  physician. 

Anderson  Grigg  was  disowned  by  the  Friends  of  West- 
field  Monthly  Meeting  the  12th  of  December  1818  for  rea¬ 
sons  not  stated.  This  coincides  with  about  the  time  he  was 
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ready  to  practice  medicine,  so  in  all  likelihood,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  the  young,  he  had  developed  a  blase  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  religion  of  his  parents  while  away  at  school. 

Dr.  Andy  was  only  about  five  feet  four,  slender,  grace¬ 
ful  and  quick  with  expressive  shoulders  and  strong  arms.  His 
finely  shaped  hands  were  flexible  and  the  index  fingers  were 
long  and  more  tapering  than  the  others.  His  delicate  bone 
structure  was  displayed  in  his  noble  brow  and  fine  straight 
nose.  His  gentle  mouth  was  full  with  slight  humorous  quirks 
in  the  corners.  Intelligence  shone  from  his  blue  eyes  which 
sparkled  with  secret  amusement  when  not  over-shadowed 
with  a  deep  latent  sadness.  He  had  a  fine  head  of  thick, 
brown  curly  hair  which  was  snowy- white  in  his  old  age. 

That  head  was  full  of  wisdom,  some  of  it  medical  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  doctor.  But  most  of  it  was  psychological  for 
he  was  a  born  healer.  His  sense  of  humor  was  exceptionally 
keen  and  he  held  a  deep  concern  for  humanity  and  its  ail¬ 
ments. 

It  was  in  the  rugged  backwoods  of  the  Blue  Ridge  slopes 
of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  that  he  served  in  his  medical 
practice.  He  was  the  only  doctor  for  miles  around.  He  was 
not  ambitious,  but  he  found  he  could  not  refuse  the  sick 
and  dying. 

There  were  no  highways  or  byways  and  the  usual  mode 
of  travel  was  “shank’s  ponies.”  Dr.  Grigg  soon  obtained  a 
horse  and  it  was  up  and  down  the  creeks  and  over  the  ridges, 
in  blistering  sun  or  pouring  rain,  caring  for  the  sick  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  No  one  was  better  at  delivering  babies  than  he.  Fami¬ 
lies  were  not  small  either. 

He  carried  a  few  instruments  in  his  saddle  bags,  and 
such  medicines  as  Dover’s  powders— a  sedative  and  also  used 
to  induce  perspiration;  Glauber’s  salt— a  purgitive;  and  strong 
paragorics,  vermifuges  and  blisters.  He  had  peruvian  bark 
(quinine)  for  fevers,  also  calomel.  There  was  castor-oil  and 
ipecac  and  nux  vomica  ( strychnine ) .  And  of  course  he  learned 
to  make  the  pink,  sugar-coated  bread  pills— as  was  the 
custom  in  that  day— for  his  neurotic  women  patients. 

When  Dr.  Andv  was  about  twenty-seven  vears  old, 
Henrv  Pell  moved  into  Stokes  Countv  with  his  familv  of 
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dainty,  charming  daughters.  The  doctor  lost  no  time  in 
wooing  one,  Casandria,  for  his  wife.  He  was  enchanted  with 
her  piercing  black  eyes  and  shining,  well-groomed  black  hair 
and  delicate  patrician  face.  She  had  the  firmness  and  the 
steady  practical  qualities  he  needed  in  a  wife.  Where  he 
loved  fun  and  story-telling,  being  an  excellent  raconteur , 
she  was  rather  stern  and  inflexible  but  just  and  upright  as 
behooved  a  lady  of  Quaker  up-bringing,  though  she  too  could 
tell  a  fine  story  for  she  had  a  keen  memory  for  minute  detail. 

In  the  Census  of  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina,  for 
1830-40  and  50  we  find  Anderson  Grigg  and  his  ever  in¬ 
creasing  family  listed  in  the  Quaker  Gap  District,  he  as  a 
physician. 

These  were  very  busy  years  for  the  little  doctor  and 
while  he  had  a  few  wealthy  patients  who  called  upon  him, 
the  women  fashionably  gowned  in  rich  satins  and  velvets, 
bedazzling  the  eyes  of  his  young  and  impressionable  daugh¬ 
ters,  most  of  his  patients  were  poor  farmers  who  could  pay 
him  only  with  the  meagre  produce  of  their  land.  With  Cas- 
andria’s  good  management  they  got  by. 

*  Housekeeping  at  that  time  was  really  a  full  time  job. 
The  only  running  water  was  in  the  creeks  and  springs.  The 
only  central  heating  was  the  fireplace  which  not  only  fur¬ 
nished  heat  but  doubled  as  a  light-plant  and  a  cook-stove. 
The  chimney-corner  was  hung  with  skillets,  pots  and  pans 
all  polished  to  mirror-brightness.  On  the  hearth  a  bake-oven 
might  be  giving  off  a  tantalizing  aroma  of  baking  beans  in 
their  long  process  of  preparation.  As  mealtime  approached 
pots,  pans  and  skillets  appeared  on  the  hearth  or  coals.  On 
ironing  day  “sad-irons”  stood  in  a  row  exposing  then  smooth¬ 
ing  surface  to  the  clean  glowing  coals. 

On  a  hook  or  crane  directly  over  the  fire  at  all  times  was 
a  big  iron  teakettle  furiously  spouting  forth  steam  or  simmer¬ 
ing  contentedly  according  to  the  condition  of  the  fire.  Around 
mealtime  a  neat  mound  of  ashes  drawn  forward  on  the  hearth 
might  mean  yams,  squash  or  even  eggs  cooking  in  their  shells. 
Steaks  or  chops  even-broiled  on  a  rack  over  glowing  coals 
or  roasts  or  fowl  would  be  turned  on  a  spit,  the  oozing  juices 

° Contributed  by  Ellen  Taylor  Beebe  from  the  stories  told  her  by  her  grandmother, 
( l)—2 .  P amelia  Leah  Grigg  Taylor. 
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causing  the  fire  to  splutter  and  splatter  grease  on  the  hearth¬ 
stones. 

Cornbread  and  biscuits  (biscuits  only  on  Sunday)  were 
baked  to  mouth-watering  fluffiness  in  the  dutch-oven  which 
was  covered  with  live  embers  drawn  forward  on  the  hearth. 

The  fireplace  was  a  source  of  delight  and  comfort,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  was  a  messy  place  that  required  constant 
care;  wood  to  be  carried  in;  ashes  to  be  carried  out;  hearth 
stones  to  be  scrubbed;  inside  bricks  to  be  cleaned  and  white¬ 
washed;  grease  spots  to  be  cleaned  from  the  surrounding 
white  pine  floor. 

Only  the  choice  hardwood  such  as  Oak  and  Hickory 
were  used  for  cooking  while  woods  containing  pitch  were 
used  for  light  and  heat. 

A  natural  spring  served  the  Grigg  household  for  water. 
A  Springhouse  was  built  over  it  to  protect  the  precious  water 
supply.  It  had  a  stone  floor  kept  damp  for  coolness  and 
cleanliness.  There  were  shelves  for  storing  food,  and  hooks 
in  the  rafters  for  hanging  bags  of  supplies  that  were  not 
impervious  to  moisture. 

The  household  water  was  dipped  from  the  spring  at  its 
source.  The  excess  was  caught  in  a  trough  that  run  the  length 
of  the  Springhouse  through  the  wall  and  extended  several 
inches  outside  whence  it  flowed  into  the  wooden  tubs  placed 
there  to  catch  water  for  laundry  purposes,  the  overflow  ran 
into  the  branch. 

The  trough  inside  the  house  served  as  a  cooler.  It  was 
crowded  with  gourds,  jugs,  crocks,  and  pitchers  containing 
various  foods  that  needed  refrigeration.  Here  milk  was 
cooled,  cream  churned,  butter  stored  in  a  wooden  bowl  or 
gourd,  buttermilk  in  the  pitcher— all  kept  cool  in  the  trough, 
each  having  a  cover  weighted  down  with  a  stone.  The  walls 
were  whitewashed  for  light  and  sanitation. 

The  Springhouse  was  a  very  important  place  and  was 
carefully  guarded— woe  to  the  youngster  who  furtively  en¬ 
tered  it  in  search  of  a  hasty  snack,  for  he  or  she  was  usually 
caught  by  tell-tale  tracks  on  the  damp  floor  and  properly 
chastised. 

Of  course  Casandria  taught  her  daughters  how  to  spin, 
weave,  and  sew— by  hand.  At  an  early  age  they  grew  pro- 
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ficient  in  the  art  of  spinning  and  weaving.  In  the  rhythmic 
tread,  forward  and  back  and  the  graceful  arm  motions  con¬ 
trolling  the  yarn  they  developed  strong  arm  and  back  muscles 
and  graceful  “limbs”.  .  .  .  They  made  cloth  for  suits  and 
dresses  and  became  artists  of  design,  making  plaids,  stripes 
and  twills.  The  possession  of  the  family  loom  for  a  “spell” 
to  work  out  a  length  of  cloth  was  quite  often  the  cause  of 
contention— -the  elder  sister  usually  winning. 

As  the  daughters  grew  older  it  became  the  desire  of 
their  hearts  to  possess  a  “fluting-iron”  that  they  might  the 
more  easily  make  and  press  the  ruffles  for  their  numerous 
pantalettes  and  petticoats.  Dr.  Andy  thought  it  was  “vanity” 
and  “foolishness”  and  so  refused  to  get  the  iron  for  them. 
They  coaxed  and  pled  with  their  mother  for  one  until  Cas- 
andria  finally  gave  in  and  let  them  charge  one  at  the  little 
store  where  they  had  an  account.  They  used  their  new  iron 
secretly  until  one  day  the  doctor  commented  on  the  beauty 
of  the  ruffles  on  the  dress  the  new  baby  was  wearing.  One 
of  the  younger  girls  piped  up  and  said,  “We  made  the  ruffles 
with  our  new  fluting-iron  we  charged  at  the  store.” 

The  daughters  took  turns  at  the  special  task  of  launder¬ 
ing  the  white  linen  shirts  Dr.  Andy  wore  in  his  professional 
capacity.  These  shirts  were  made  from  linen  that  was  home- 
spun,  bleached  and  woven  by  his  dear  wife,  “Casa.”  After 
the  material  was  finished  it  took  fourteen  hours  all  handwork 
to  sew  and  finish  a  shirt  to  the  last  perfect  buttonhole,  the 
last  used  and  reused  pearl  button. 

Dr.  Andy  treasured  these  shirts  highly  and  it  was  like 
bestowing  a  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  daughter  he  ap¬ 
pointed  custodian  of  his  precious  white  linen  shirts.  He  gave 
explicit  instructions  for  their  separate  and  individual  care. 
There  must  be  no  lye  used  upon  them.  “Just  soak  in  cold 
water  with  a  mite  of  salt  to  remove  stains,  then  wash  in 
warm  water  with  the  hands— no  board— and  boil  them  just 
a  minute ,  rinse,  dry  slightly  and  iron.”  Proud  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  who  was  assigned  to  this  task. 

Though  Dr.  Andy  was  anti-slavery  his  household  con¬ 
tained  some  colored  help.  There  was  the  maid,  Lizzie,  and 
a  boy,  Sam,  whose  job  it  was  to  groom  and  care  for  the 
doctor  s  horse.  It  was  Dr.  Andy’s  habit  to  take  a  nap  after 
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dinner,  during  which  time  the  colored  boy  was  to  groom  the 
horse  and  have  it  ready  for  the  doctor  s  afternoon  calls. 
Sam  became  more  and  more  lax  in  his  duties  and  the  doctor 
suspected  that  Sam  too  was  indulging  in  a  nap. 

One  sultry  afternoon  the  horse  was  not  at  the  door  at 
the  appointed  time.  Dr.  Andy  stepped  quietly  out  to  the 
stable  and  found  the  horse  ungroomed  and  unsaddled.  Hear¬ 
ing  a  noise  like  snoring  overhead,  he  glanced  up  and  saw  a 
long  black  foot  dangling  over  the  hay  in  the  loft.  Dr.  Andy 
chuckled  quietly  and  opening  his  bag  took  out  a  lancet.  He 
reached  up  and  lightly  jabbed  it  into  the  darky’s  heel  and 
yelled,  “Snakes!” 

Sam  came  down  from  the  loft  trembling  with  fear,  his 
eyes  rolling,  and  crying  that  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  snake. 
The  doctor  lent  a  sympathetic  ear  .  .  .  encouraging  Sam  to 
enlarge  upon  the  story.  Sam  described  the  snake  as  to  size 
and  color  and  showed  the  bleeding  heel  as  evidence. 

Dr.  Andy  assumed  his  most  professional  manner  and 
took  Sam  into  the  house  and  said,  “Casa,  Sam  has  been  bit 
by  a  snake,  fix  a  bed  for  him!”  The  doctor  then  proceeded 
to  treat  the  terrified  boy  for  snake-bite  at  the  same  time  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  lecture  on  the  various  methods  of  treating  it— such 
as  bleeding,  cutting  the  wound,  and  leaching  out  the  poison. 
From  time  to  time  he  was  dosing  the  poor  fear-ridden  negro 
with  evil  tasting  medicines. 

Casandria,  standing  by  to  help,  noticed  the  doctor’s 
shoulders  shaking  with  suppressed  mirth.  She  became  suspi¬ 
cious  and  after  a  moment  she  said,  “Sam  you  can  get  up  and 
go  about  your  work,  you’re  no  more  snake-bit  than  I  am. 
This  is  just  another  one  of  Andy’s  foolish  pranks.”  Needless 
to  say  the  doctor’s  horse  was  groomed  and  ready  on  time  the 
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next  day. 

One  day  Dr.  Andy  was  called  to  the  bedside  of  a  woman 
who  thought  that  she  was  surely  dying.  He  felt  her  pulse 
and  checked  her  heart  and  knew  she  was  not  very  ill  but 
only  frightened.  He  soothed  her  and  gave  her  some  medi¬ 
cine  but  she  insisted  that  she  was  dying  and  made  a  last 
request  for  some  one  to  come  and  sing  a  hymn  for  her. 
No  one  could  be  found  who  could  sing.  Finally  the  doctor 
said  he  would  sing  her  a  hymn.  She  agreed.  Dr.  Andy  could 
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not  sing  a  note  and  it  was  not  his  intention  to  sing  a  hymn. 
With  a  twinkle  in  his  blue  eyes  he  clapped  his  hands  and 
tapped  his  foot  in  his  best  style  and  chanted  to  the  tune 
of  Camptown  Races  this  little  ditty: 

A  jay  bird  a  settin’  on  a  hickory  limb, 

Doo  dah  Doo  dah 
He  winked  at  me  and  I  winked  at  him, 

Doo  dah  Doo  dah  day 

The  ailing  patient  arose  so  angry  she  forgot  that  she 
was  going  to  die,  which  was  what  the  doctor  wanted.  The 
ditty  became  known  as  Dr.  Andy  s  Hymn. 

Dr.  Grigg  was  one  of  the  few  men  in  this  vicinity  who 
could  read  and  write.  He  spent  all  his  spare  time  reading 
the  Scriptures,  the  newspapers  and  the  few  books  of  philoso¬ 
phy  he  could  obtain.  He  had  begun  to  be  troubled  in  his 
soul  about  the  origin  of  man.  He  was  seeking  God  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  universe. 

In  1839  he  came  into  possession  of  a  little  booklet  en¬ 
titled  The  Voice  of  Warning,  written  by  Apostle  Parley  P. 
Pratt.  He  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  simple  truths  of 
the  Bible  as  put  forth  by  this  modern  Apostle.  The  Scrip¬ 
ture  prophecies  to  all  nations— Israel,  Judah,  Asia,  Arabia, 
and  the  Gentiles  were  opened  up  to  him  in  great  clarity.  He 
became  interested  in  hearing  more  about  the  Mormon 
Prophet,  Joseph  Smith.  The  Church  now  had  its  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  and  was  sending  missionaries  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Young  Jedediah  Morgan  Grant  was  sent  to  the  Southern 
States  where  his  fame  spread  as  a  preacher  of  the  restored 
gospel. 

When  Dr.  Andy  heard  about  him  he  wrote  a  letter  in¬ 
viting  him  to  come  to  Stokes  and  Surry  Counties  and  preach. 
In  due  course  of  time,  Elder  Grant  arrived  and  was  made 
welcome  in  the  Grigg  home  where  he  stayed  while  doing  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  the  North  Carolina  Conference.  The  Grigg 
family  were  told  many  things  about  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  and  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Casandria  and  three  of  her  daughters  were  converted 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  first  time  Jedediah  Grant  called  a 
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meeting  and  preached  a  sermon,  Casandria  was  the  only 
one  in  the  audience  to  rise  and  seek  baptism.  And  from  that 
day  until  the  day  of  her  death  she  never  wavered  or  doubted. 

But  Dr.  Andy,  busy  with  his  patients,  could  not  bring 
himself  to  believe  in  miracles  of  healing  and  revelations  from 
God  in  this  modern  age. 

One  evening  Elder  Grant  read  the  passage  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon  to  the  Grigg  family  which  promises  that  if  one 
will  “ask  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  in  the  name  of  Christ  if 
these  things  are  not  true;  and  if  ye  shall  ask  with  a  sincere 
heart,  with  real  intent,  having  faith  in  Christ,  he  will  manifest 
the  truth  of  it  unto  you,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.’ 

Dr.  Grigg  was  deeply  impressed  and  began  to  read  the 
book.  He  weighed  in  his  heart  the  many  things  he  read.  One 
night  he  came  upon  the  verse  Elder  Grant  had  pointed  out 
to  him.  He  went  to  his  room,  closed  the  door,  knelt  down 
and  prayed  vocally,  asking  the  Lord  to  give  him  a  testimony 
of  the  truthfulness  of  the  new  book.  After  praying  he  lay  in 
the  darkness  pondering  on  his  reflections. 

Glancing  toward  the  table  on  which  lay  the  Book  of 
Mormon  he  saw  that  it  was  lighted  up  with  a  white  brilliance 
that  lighted  the  dark  room. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  was  ever  afterward  a  symbol  of 
light  to  him.  He  asked  Elder  Grant  for  baptism  and  the 
ordinance  was  performed  for  him  in  February  1841.  Today 
many  of  his  descendants  hold  the  Priesthood  of  God  and 
rejoice  in  the  light  which  caused  them  to  share  in  its  blessings. 

The  Grigg  family  endured  many  persecutions  from  the 
time  they  joined  the  Church  until  after  the  Civil  War.  The 
doctor  was  opposed  to  slavery  which  made  him  unpopular  in 
that  particular  locality.  Joining  the  Mormon  Church  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  add  to  his  popularity.  His  neighbors  con¬ 
sidered  him  lazy  because  he  read  his  Bible  and  Book  of 
Mormon  while  weeds  grew  in  the  cornpatch. 

He  obtained  one  of  the  few  copies  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  He  read  and  reread  it  and 
valued  it  most  highly.  But  when  he  read  Joseph  Smith’s 
prophecy  concerning  the  (Vision  given  Joseph,  25  December 
1832,  D.  &  C.,  section  87)  terrible  wars  to  be  poured  out  upon 
the  World  beginning  with  the  rebellion  of  the  South  against 
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the  North,  Dr.  Grigg  s  heart  was  sorely  smitten  with  sorrow 
for  the  destruction,  bloodshed  and  mourning  he  knew  was 
sure  to  come  upon  his  beloved  South.  To  avoid  unnecessary 
persecution  from  his  neighbors  the  little  doctor  had  to  keep 
the  precious  prophetic  book  hidden. 

When  Dr.  Andy  heard  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother  Hyrum,  he  was  inconsolable 
for  days.  And  when  he  heard  of  the  migration  westward 
under  Brigham  Young,  he  was  fearful  that  the  Saints  would 
be  destroyed  by  the  savage  Indians. 

The  contention  and  uneasiness  over  the  slave  question 
and  state’s  rights  grew  steadily  worse  in  Dr.  Andy’s  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  doctor’s  father,  Billy  Grigg,  who  was  living  with 
him  at  the  time  of  the  1846  elections,  was  killed  at  the  polls, 
when  he  expressed  his  feelings  too  freely  on  the  subject  of 
secession,  by  one  of  the  rougher  element  who  favored  it. 

From  this  time  on  the  Grigg  family  knew  grief,  sorrow 
and  hardship.  The  doctor’s  sister,  Ann,  and  brother,  Thomas, 
died.  His  young  son,  Thomas  Anderson,  born  about  1841, 
died.  The  persecution  against  his  family  continued  and  the 
people  who  owed  him  money  for  professional  service  refused 
to  pay  him  because— above  all  things— he  was  a  Mormon. 
Thus  the  doctor  could  not  pay  his  own  bills. 

In  1849  Jedediah  M.  Grant  revisited  the  Grigg  home 
where  he  was  welcomed  with  great  joy.  Elder  Grant  gained 
permission  to  hold  meetings  in  the  courthouse.  He  was  an 
eloquent  speaker  and  could  hold  forth  on  any  subject  ex¬ 
temporaneously.  Hence  huge  crowds  gathered  to  hear  him 
speak.  But  in  a  letter  to  the  Millenicil  Star  Elder  Grant  wrote: 
“I  have  made  many  friends  here  but  there  are  only  eight 
Saints.’’  Dr.  Grigg  made  up  his  mind  at  this  time  that  he 
would  some  day  join  the  Saints  in  Utah. 

By  1850  the  Grigg  family  were  in  desperate  straits.  The 
27  of  February  of  that  year,  Dr.  Grigg  managed  to  borrow 
one  hundred  dollars  from  Moses  Linville  to  pay  off  some 
of  his  debts  by  mortgaging  the  following  household  furni¬ 
ture:  eTwo  beds,  bedsteads  and  good  furniture  for  same; 
one  bureau,  six  chairs,  three  tables,  one  clock  and  one  cup¬ 
board.  .  .  .  His  son-in-law,  William  Taylor,  was  to  hold  the 
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deed  to  the  furniture  in  trust  until  A.  I.  Grigg,  party  of  the 
second  part,  repaid  the  loan. 

The  doctor  was  warned  to  give  up  Mormonism  or  he 
would  be  driven  from  his  home.  He  and  his  family  stood 
firm  in  their  convictions  and  they  were  evicted  from  their 
home  by  their  debtors. 

Dr.  Andy’s  relatives,  except  one  sister,  Elizabeth  Bowen, 
were  dead  or  had  left  North  Carolina,  most  of  them  going  to 
Ohio  or  Indiana  with  the  main  group  of  the  Quakers  who  did 
not  like  living  in  a  slave  state.  But  Casandria’s  married 
brothers  and  sisters  lived  around  about  and  her  father,  Henry 
Pell,  and  his  second  wife  and  family  lived  just  over  the  hill. 
So  they  had  some  help  in  their  trouble. 

When  the  doctor  realized  it  would  never  be  any  better 
for  them  in  this  neighborhood  he  moved  his  family  over 
into  Surry  County.  To  avoid  bodily  injury  to  his  wife  and 
daughters  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  move  in  the  dark  of 
the  night  and  secretly.  Here  they  made  a  new  home  and 
Dr.  Grigg  set  up  a  blacksmith  shop  where  his  sons,  William 
and  James,  could  make  ox  yokes,  wagons,  plows  and  other 
implements  of  that  day.  They  grew  a  plot  of  corn,  sweet 
potatoes,  peanuts  and  other  vegetables  for  their  own  house¬ 
hold.  The  doctor  continued  in  his  medical  practice.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  seemed  a  little  better  here  just  a  few  short  miles 
from  their  old  home.  But  he  continued  to  dream  of  join¬ 
ing  the  Saints. 

In  the  next  few  years  the  daughters,  Elizabeth,  Rosa¬ 
mond  and  Nancy,  were  married.  The  son,  Moroni  Elijah, 
died.  The  records  indicate  that  the  missionaries  were  still 
active  in  spite  of  the  persecution,  for  Rosamond  Grigg  was 
baptized  in  1856  and  her  sister,  Mary,  was  baptized  in  1857. 

The  census  of  1860  lists  Anderson  Grigg,  a  physician,  as 
living  in  the  Snatchville  District  of  Surry  County.  His  fam¬ 
ily  had  dwindled  to  wife  and  four  children,  Eliza,  James, 
Mary  and  Parley. 

After  the  elections  of  1860  the  Southern  Democrat  party, 
made  up  chiefly  of  small  farmers,  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  professional  men,  were  the  noisy  element  that  demanded 
hasty  action  and  immediate  withdrawal  from  the  Union. 
They  were  afraid  of  the  freed  Negro.  Dr.  Grigg,  though 
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anti-slavery,  sided  in  with  the  large  slave  owners  who  threw 
their  influence  on  the  side  of  Union  loyalty. 

Then  came  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  The  missionaries 
were  called  home  leaving  Dr.  Grigg  in  charge  of  that  part  of 
the  Missionfield  comprising  Surry  and  Stokes  Counties  in 
North  Carolina  and  Wythe  and  Grayson  Counties  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  He  was  charged  with  keeping  the  Saints  together  the 
best  he  could. 

The  doctor’s  son,  William,  enlisted  with  the  Union 
forces  and  his  son,  James,  joined  the  Rebels.  Son  Parley  was 
not  old  enough  to  go,  but  because  he,  like  his  father,  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  Union  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  hide  out 
much  of  the  time  from  the  Rebel  Homeguard,  who  threatened 
to  shoot  him  on  sight. 

If  the  previous  years  had  been  heartbreaking  they  were 
nothing  as  compared  to  the  Civil  War  years.  The  con¬ 
tention  had  now  entered  the  Grigg  home.  Their  sons-in- 
law  were  fighting  against  each  other  for  principles  each  be¬ 
lieved  were  right.  Their  son,  William,  was  wounded  and 
lay  festering  and  starving  in  a  Confederate  prison  while  their 
son,  James,  was  hiding  out  with  the  Rebel  Raiders. 

And  to  cap  the  climax  their  eldest  daughter,  Eliza, 
thirty-seven  years  old  and  considered  as  an  “old  maid’’  gave 
birth  to  an  illegitimate  child.  Dr.  Andy  and  Casandria  stood 
by  then*  daughter  in  her  ostracism.  They  loved  her  little  boy, 
Presley,  as  their  own  child. 

*The  21  of  January  1865,  General  Sherman  ordered 
Major-General  George  Stoneman,  Commander  of  a  Division 
of  Cavalry,  to  raid  Surry  and  Stokes  Counties.  Operating  from 
Tennessee  in  connection  with  Major-General  George  H. 
Thomas  they  reached  the  railroad  at  Greensboro.  They  made 
sad  havoc  of  the  railroads,  bridges  and  culverts  on  their 
way  to  Salisbury  where  they  burned  four  cotton  mills,  7,000 
bales  of  cotton.  They  captured  four  magazines  of  10,000 
small  arms,  1,000,000  rounds  of  small  arms  ammunition, 
10,000  rounds  of  fixed  artillery  ammunition,  70,000  barrels 
of  powder,  35,000  bushels  of  corn,  50,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
160,000  pounds  of  bacon,  100,000  suits  of  gray  uniforms, 


°See  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Vol.  47,  s.  1,  p.  475,  Vol.  49,  part  1,  series  1,  p.  323. 
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250,000  army  blankets,  20,000  pounds  of  harness  leather, 
large  amounts  of  saltpeter,  sugar,  salt,  rice,  and  medical 
supplies  worth  $100,000  in  gold  to  the  Rebels. 

Meanwhile  Brigadier-General  Alvan  C.  Gillan,  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  First  Division,  marched  from  Jonesboro  to  Mt. 
Airy,  demolishing  public  property,  bridges,  roads,  grain  and 
hay,  and  capturing  all  livestock.  The  Grigg  home  was  in 
the  path  of  their  destruction.  Dr.  Andy  knew  that  the 
Prophet  Joseph  s  vision  of  thirty- three  years  before  had  indeed 
come  to  pass.  The  doctor  s  heart  bled  for  the  South.  He 
saw  the  Southern  view  and  sympathized  with  the  South¬ 
ern  people  but  his  loyalty  lay  with  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
Union. 

All  during  the  war  and  until  years  after,  Dr.  Grigg 
could  get  no  word  from  the  Mormon  Church.  He  was  not 
even  sure  the  Saints  were  still  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Final¬ 
ly  one  day  he  saw  a  piece  in  the  newspaper  stating  that 
Brigham  Young  had  taken  a  contract  to  furnish  ties  to  the 
Union  Pacific  for  the  new  railroad  going  west.  The  old 
dream  of  being  with  the  main  body  of  the  Saints  returned. 

The  doctor  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Young  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  requesting  Elders.  Brigham  wrote  right  back 
stating  that  there  were  two  Elders  in  Virginia  and  that  he 
would  have  them  call  soon. 

In  a  month  or  six  weeks  Elders  Henry  G.  Boyle  and 
Howard  C.  Corey  arrived  with  Dr.  Andy’s  letter  in  hand. 
They  held  several  meetings  and  baptized  a  few  more  people 
among  whom  were  the  doctor’s  sons.  The  18th  of  March 
1868  they  organized  the  Surry  County  Branch  with  Dr. 
Anderson  Grigg  as  Presiding  Elder. 

The  group  numbered  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
and  they  all  wanted  to  go  to  Utah  and  join  the  Saints.  Elder 
Boyle  said  he  could  make  arrangements  for  all  of  them  to  go 
to  Utah  that  very  year  if  they  could  finance  themselves  to 
New  York  City.  There  he  would  borrow  enough  money  from 
the  Church  Immigration  Fund  to  take  them  the  rest  of  the 
way. 

j 

Dr.  Grigg  was  very  busy  helping  the  Saints  sell  their 
homes  and  property,  and  baptizing  a  few  others  who  wanted 
to  go  West.  We  find  the  deed  of  sale  of  his  own  home  to 
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John  M.  Hiett  for  $100.  It  was  made  out  the  12th  day  of 
June  1869.  This  was  doubtless  some  of  the  land  that  original¬ 
ly  belonged  to  Andy’s  grandfather,  Moses  Grigg.  The  de¬ 
scription  here  given  is  most  quaint: 

...  A  parcel  of  land  lying  on  the  waters  of  Tom’s 
Creek  .  .  .  and  bounded  as  follows:  Beginning  at  a  Red  Oak 
on  the  Hollow  Road  where  the  Lynchburg  Road  crosses  the 
same,  and  runs  with  the  road  leading  to  Rockford,  south  8 
degrees  west  10  chains  (one  chain  equals  four  rods)  to  a 
Spanish  Bush  and  pointers,  thence  north  42  degrees  west  5 
chains  to  a  Black  Gum  near  a  Branch  (stream)  north  82 
degrees  east  10  chains  crossing  said  Branch  to  the  Hollow 
Road  thence  with  the  line  of  William  R.  Hollingsworth  tract 
to  the  Lynchburg  Road,  thence  with  said  road  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  containing  six  acres.  .  .  . 

Hand  and  seal  of  A.  I.  Grigg 
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Soon  after  the  11th  of  July  1869,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
of  the  group  were  all  ready  to  start  the  journey.  They  had 
to  go  by  wagon  to  Whitmell,  Virginia,  a  distance  of  thirty- 
five  miles.  Dr.  Andy  and  some  of  the  boys  walked  this  dis¬ 
tance.  There  they  took  the  train  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and 
from  there  by  ship  to  New  York  City. 

One  can  easily  visualize  this  little  colony  of  Saints  com¬ 
posed  of  all  age  groups  from  the  infant  in  arms,  young  chil¬ 
dren,  fail'  maidens,  dashing  youths,  to  worried  parents  and 
aged  grandparents,  as  they  leave  the  docks  and  trail  single¬ 
file  and  gawping  through  the  streets  of  the  huge  metropolitan 
city  of  New  York,  each  carrying  all  he  owned  on  earth  in 
various  incongruous  bundles,  bags,  rolls  and  boxes,  the  older 
ones  admonishing  the  younger  ones  to  “follow  Brother  B’yle, 
to  the  Church  Immigration  Headquarters.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  their  emotions  were  mixed  with  apprehension 
of,  but  hope  for,  a  better  future,  and  regret  for  the  often 
sad  but  known  past. 
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It  was  a  sweltering  hot  Saturday  when  they  boarded  the 
train  in  New  York  City,  the  17th  day  of  July  1869,  for  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa.  There  they  had  to  cross  the  Missouri  River  by 
ferry  boat  to  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Here  they  boarded  another 
train  for  Ogden,  Utah,  the  end  of  the  railroad.  They  were 
the  second  known  group  of  immigrants  to  come  west  by  rail. 

But  the  accommodations  on  this  train  were  very  poor. 
The  passenger  coaches  they  rode  in  were  old  box  cars  that 
had  been  made  into  troop  trains  for  use  in  the  Civil  War. 
They  had  benches  around  the  sides  for  seats  and  holes  cut 
in  the  walls  for  windows.  Their  food  boxes  and  bedding  were 
stacked  in  the  middle  of  the  cars.  It  was  not  very  comfort¬ 
able  riding. 

They  dared  not  travel  by  night  because  of  Indian  trou¬ 
ble.  They  would  camp  before  dark,  and  as  eating  houses 
were  few  and  far  between,  they  would  cook  their  own  food 
on  campfires.  They  made  their  beds  out  on  the  ground  and 
slept  under  the  stars.  Travel  was  slow  and  very  tiresome. 
They  arrived  in  Ogden  the  29th  of  July  1869,  and  camped 
in  a  large  willow  patch  on  the  Weber  River  where  the  big 
Union  Depot  now  stands.  They  waited  here  a  few  days  for 
teams  and  wagons  to  come  from  Pay  son  to  get  them.  It 
took  them  three  more  days  to  get  to  Payson,  arriving  there 
the  6th  of  August,  many  of  them  sick  and  dying  with  the 
Black  Measles. 

The  whole  group  stayed  in  old  Union  Hall  where  the 
sick  among  them  were  cared  for.  It  was  a  dreadful  blow 
to  Dr.  Grigg  and  Casandria  when  three  of  their  grandchildren 
died  here  in  spite  of  their  untiring  efforts  to  save  them. 

This  migration  of  Southern  Saints  had  come  about  largely 
through  Dr.  Andy’s  efforts.  Most  of  them  settled  in  and  near 
Payson.  He  was  seventy-two  years  old  at  this  time.  He  got 
a  lot  and  built  a  good  home,  planted  an  orchard,  and  lived 
there  the  remaining  seventeen  years  of  his  life.  He  made  a 
good  living  with  his  medical  practice,  delivering  babies  and 
attending  the  ill  in  the  valley. 

These  were  his  happy  years.  He  kept  up  on  medical  de¬ 
velopments  and  was  deeply  concerned  when  he  could  not 
obtain  serum  for  vaccination  when  the  town  was  struck  with 
a  Smallpox  epidemic.  He  was  happy  to  be  with  the  Saints. 
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He  read  his  books  and  newspapers  to  his  heart’s  content. 

On  his  eightieth  birthday  he  walked  a  tight  rope  and 
did  other  acrobatic  stunts  just  to  show  the  “boys”  what  their 
father  could  do.  In  his  eighty-ninth  year  he  went  down  into 
Wayne  County  where  some  of  his  family  had  been  stricken 
by  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever.  He  had  never  seen  any 
thing  like  it  and  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  ravaging  disease. 
He  wrote  to  Chicago  for  help  and  a  young  Dr.  Greer  was 
sent  out  to  the  Territory. 

In  the  spring  of  1886,  old  Dr.  Grigg  sat  out  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  a  great  deal  of  the  time;  he  watched  the  birds,  bees  and 
other  marvels  of  nature  and  his  mind  seemed  to  turn  more 
and  more  within  himself  as  he  sat  warming  and  day-dream¬ 
ing  in  the  sun.  After  an  illness  of  but  a  few  days  he  passed 
to  his  reward  the  15th  of  June  1886,  three  months  prior  to 
his  nintieth  birthday. 

Casandria  lived  with  her  son,  William,  for  a  while  and 
then  went  to  live  with  her  eldest  daughter,  Eliza.  Casandria’s 
mind  and  memory  were  very  clear  and  keen.  She  liked  to 
reminisce  on  her  early  life  and  many  of  the  things  in  the 
foregoing  sketch  are  from  the  stories  she  told  to  her  young 
grandson,  John  Henry  Callahan,  before  she  died,  and  he  in 
turn  passed  them  on  to  me  in  letters  before  he  died. 

She  lived  four  years  after  her  beloved  Andy  died  and 
went  to  join  him  the  9th  of  June  1890.  They  rest  side  by 
side  in  the  Payson  Cemetery  which  overlooks  the  sheltered 
and  sunny  little  city  of  Payson.  Many  of  the  Saints  who  made 
the  journey  to  Utah  with  them  are  buried  nearby.  The  in¬ 
scription  on  the  crumbling  Grigg  tombstone  reads: 

Their  Toils  Are  Past 
Their  Work  Is  Done 
They  Fought  The  Fight 
The  Victory  Won  f 

Editor  s  note  : 

Dr.  Anderson  Irvin  Grigg  and  wife,  Casandria  Pell  Grigg, 
have  in  the  neighborhood  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty 
(1,920)  descendants  as  of  July  1954.  Of  this  number  there 
are  about  ninety  (90)  males  bearing  the  name  of  Grigg. 


Old  Age 

Dr.  Anderson  Irvin  Grigg  and  Casandria  Pell  Grigg 


Pay  son  Cemetery  1953 

Gravestone  of  Dr.  Anderson  Irvin  Grigg  and  Casandria  Pell  Grigg  in  the 
(2)  — 11.  Parley  Mormon  Grigg  lot.  Parley’s  little  girls,  Delilah  and  Luzetta,  his 
brother  William,  and  Granville  and  John  Anderson  Callahan  are  buried  here. 
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DR.  ANDERSON  IRVIN  GRIGG  AND  CASANDRIA  PELL 

Md.  6  January  1825 
Issue 

(1)— 1.  Eliza  Ann  Grigg,  b.  13  November  1825,  Quaker  Gap  District,  Stokes 
County,  North  Carolina.  Unmarried.  Issue  (2)  — 1.  Presley  Albert 
Grigg,  b.  29  April  1862,  Snatchville  District,  Surry  County,  North 
Carolina,  he  d.  15  March  1886,  at  Loa,  Wayne  County,  Utah.  Presley 
was  a  fine,  intelligent  young  man,  supposedly  the  son  of  Daniel 
Cloud,  a  lawyer  of  Surry  County,  North  Carolina.  Eliza  was  baptized 
into  the  Mormon  Church  in  1843,  by  Elder  Jedediah  Grant.  She  was 
a  pretty  girl  and  liked  fine  clothes  and  going  to  church.  She  was  very 
fond  of  her  son.  She  lived  out  her  old  age  alone  and  lonely  in  Payson, 
Utah,  where  she  was  considered  queer  by  her  many  nephews  and 
nieces,  d.  February  1906. 

(1)— 2.  *Pamelia  Leah  Grigg,  b.  26  June  1827,  Quaker  Gap  District,  Stokes 
County,  North  Carolina,  md.  William  Taylor,  8  February  1848.  He 
was  b.  22  September  1826,  Surry  County,  North  Carolina.  Son  of 
John  Taylor  and  Susan  Crumply.  He  d.  6  June  1897,  at  Antelope, 
Blaine  County,  Idaho.  Pamelia  d.  8  August  1911,  at  Payson,  Utah 
County,  Utah.  Both  are  buried  in  Moore,  Butte  County,  Idaho. 

(1)— 3.  ^Elizabeth  Williams  Grigg,  b.  13  December  1829,  Quaker  Gap  District, 
Stokes  County,  North  Carolina,  md.  Lewis  Franklyn  Shores.  He  was 
b.  3  February  1817,  Surry  County,  North  Carolina.  Son  of  Rhoda 
Shores.  He  cl.  7  March  1896,  at  Manassa,  Conejes  County,  Colo¬ 
rado.  Elizabeth  d.  3  October  1906,  at  Richfield,  Sevier  County,  Utah. 

(1)— 4.  *  Rosamond  Martha  Grigg,  b.  2  June  1831,  Quaker  Gap  District,  Stokes 
County,  North  Carolina,  md.  John  Anderson  Callahan,  12  April  1857. 
He  was  b.  15  March  1827,  Surry  County,  North  Carolina.  Son  of 
Mary  Ann  Callahan.  He  d.  4  September  1871,  at  Payson,  Utah 
County,  Utah.  Rosamond  d.  16  November  1918,  at  Lyman,  Wayne 
County,  Utah. 

( 1 )— 5.  *Nancy  Jane  Grigg,  b.  22  April  1833,  Quaker  Gap  District,  Stokes  County, 
North  Carolina,  md.  Martin  Venable,  a  widower  with  six  children,  17 
February  1859.  He  md.  (1)  Hannah  P.  Gibson.  He  was  b.  15  October 
1824,  Surry  County,  North  Carolina.  Son  of  Jesse  Venable  and 
Charity  Eaton.  He  d.  18  November  1906,  Surry  County,  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Nancy  cl.  8  February  1911,  Surry  County,  North  Carolina. 

(1)— 6.  William  Alexander  Grigg,  b.  25  February  1835,  Quaker  Gap  District, 
Stokes  County,  North  Carolina,  md.  Milly  Janette  Holder.  She  was  b. 
10  August  1847,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  Holder  and  Mary.  Milly  cl.  9 
March  1933  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah.  William  was  a  very  hand¬ 
some,  aristocratic  looking  man  with  a  dry  wit  and  a  keen  mind.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Union  Army,  5  June  1861,  was  in  Company  “1”  21st 
Reg.  He  contracted  tuberculosis  while  confined  in  a  Confederate 
prison  camp.  He  was  discharged  (probably  as  an  exchanged  prisoner) 
June  1862.  He  came  West  with  the  Saints  in  1869.  He  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  cabinetmaker,  beekeeper  and  farmer,  and  could  be  relied 
upon  to  extract  teeth  and  do  other  dental  work.  He  was  the  first  in 
Payson  to  install  electricity  and  other  modern  conveniences.  He 
owned  six  farms  when  he  died  of  consumption,  16  April  1901.  No 
Issue.  Adopted  son,  Alma  Potter. 
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(  1)— 7.  °  James  Henry  Grigg,  b.  2  June  1837,  Quaker  Gap  District,  Stokes  County, 
North  Carolina,  Md.  (1)  Martha  Frances  Maynard,  10  September 
1867.  She  d.  abt.  1872.  He  md.  (2)  Fannie  Anna  Rebecca  Nevins, 
10  September  1874.  She  was  b.  4  November  1857,  at  Celina,  Clay 
County,  Tennessee.  Daughter  of  Robert  Nevins  and  Mary  Poindexter. 
James  d.  18  April  1922.  Fannie  d.  19  September  1935.  Roth  buried 
at  Payson,  Utah. 

(1)— 8.  °Marv  Emily  Grigg,  b.  25  June  1839,  Quaker  Gap  District,  Stokes 
County,  North  Carolina,  md.  Edward  Orlando  Tanner,  24  February 

1870.  He  was  b.  20  January  1843,  Montrose,  Lee  County,  Iowa.  Son 
of  John  Joshua  Tanner  and  Rebecca  Archibald  Smith.  Edward  d.  5 
September  1908.  Mary  d.  25  September  1914,  at  Fremont,  Wayne 
County,  Utah. 

(1)— 9.  Thomas  Anderson  Grigg,  b.  about  1841,  and  d.  before  1853,  in  Quaker 
Gap  District,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina. 

(1)  — 10.  Moroni  Elijah  Grigg,  b.  about  1843,  and  d.  before  1860,  in  Quaker 
Gap  District,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina. 

( 1 )  — 11.  ^Parley  Mormon  Grigg,  b.  24  October  1845,  Quaker  Gap  District, 
Stokes  County,  North  Carolina,  md.  Amanda  Catherine  Ovler,  20  June 

1871.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Ammon  Oyler  and  Delilah  Emily 
Turnbull  Altec.  Parley  d:  8  March  1927,  and  Amanda  d.  21  February 
1929,  both  are  buried  in  Kohlarlawn  Cemetery,  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho. 
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Age  82 

(1)— 2.  Pamelia  Leah  Grigg 
Taylor 


(1)— 4.  Rosamond  Martha  Grigg 
Callahan 


(1)— 5.  Nancy  Jane  Grigg 
Venable 


(1)— 8.  Mary  Emily  Grigg 
Tanner 


DAUGHTERS  OF  DR.  ANDERSON  I.  AND  CASANDRIA  PELL  GRIGG 


(2)— 1.  William  Irvin  (Billy) 
Callahan 


(2)— 6.  Samual  Parley 
Venable 


(3)— 1.  William  Henry  (2)— 2.  Silas  Edward  Tanner 

Callahan,  Gr.  grandson 

GRANDCHILDREN  OF  DR.  ANDERSON  I.  AND  CASANDRIA  PELL  GRIGG 


( 1 )— 2.  PAMELIA  LEAH  GRIGG  TAYLOR 


As  a  girl  Pamelia  was  robust  and  of  medium  height 
with  a  deep  bosom.  Her  brown  hair  was  luxuriant  and  wavy; 
she  had  dark-blue  eyes  with  dark  eyelashes  and  eyebrows; 
her  upper  lip  was  long  with  a  full  underlip,  slightly  pursed, 
which  she  called  her  French  lip.  She  was  a  happy  sort  of 
person  with  a  ready  wit.  Her  family  called  her  Permelia  or 
“Meelie.’’ 

When  she  was  seventeen  a  young  man,  who  she  thought, 
was  the  handsomest  person  she  had  ever  seen,  called  to  get 
her  father’s  aid  in  treating  a  snake-bitten  hand.  His  name 
was  William  Taylor.  Four  years  later  Pamelia  married 
William. 

Weeks  of  time  and  fine  stitching  went  into  Pamelia’s 
meagre  trousseau.  Dr.  Grigg  brought  home  a  bolt  of  fac¬ 
tory  cloth,  a  product  of  the  new  Southern  looms  that  were 
beginning  to  flourish  and  were  putting  out  a  fair  quality  of 
textile  goods.  Of  course,  it  needed  shrinking  and  bleaching. 

Weddings  in  those  days  were  great  social  events.  .  .  . 
Neighbors  were  invited  and  the  kinfolks  from  far  and  near 
came  as  a  matter  of  course— even  members  nursing  a  small 
family  feud  patdhed  it  up  for  the  duration  of  the  wedding 
and  some  times  for  good. 

Of  their  wedding  Pamelia  used  to  tell  this  amusing  story: 
An  arch  had  been  formed  by  decorating  a  doorway  with 
seasonable  greens  from  the  woods.  In  this  arch  they  stood 
for  the  ceremony.  William  was  a  smallish  man  and  there 
should  have  been  plenty  of  room,  but  Pamelia  wearing  her 
numerous  ruffled  petticoats  and  her  fluted  ruffle-trimmed 
pantalettes  underneath  her  full  skirted,  white  delaine  wed¬ 
ding  dress,  occupied  the  whole  arch.  William  was  obliged 
to  stand  to  one  side— perhaos  the  only  time  he  did  stand 
aside  for  he  was  a  man  of  firm  convictions. 

They  lived  with  William’s  parents  and  ten  brothers  and 
sisters  the  first  months  of  their  marriage.  The  house  was 
considered  large  but  there  was  no  guest  room.  The  newly¬ 
weds  could  have  a  choice:  share  the  boy’s  room,  share  the 
ghl’s  room,  or  occupy  the  bed  in  the  other  corner  of  the 
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living  room.  Father  and  Mother  Taylor  slept  in  the  bed  in 
the  opposite  corner.  It  being  winter  and  the  fireplace  in¬ 
viting,  Pamelia  chose  the  latter. 

At  first  she  was  often  lonely  and  homesick.  She  missed 
the  teasing  banter  of  her  brothers  and  the  companionship 
of  her  sisters  and  most  of  all  she  missed  her  baby  brother 
Parley.  William’s  family  was  much  like  her  s  in  age  and 
number  but  they  were  somehow  different. 

When  their  first  child,  a  tiny  dark-haired  little  girl,  was 
born  she  weighed  but  two  and  one-half  pounds  wrapped  in 
a  “white  cotton  apron.”  She  was  named  Louisa  Jane  Wil¬ 
liams.  Soon  after  this  they  moved  to  a  home  of  then  own. 

The  baby,  tiny  though  she  was,  thrived.  Pamelia  took 
up  the  household  tasks  that  were  so  nearly  the  same  as  in 
her  girlhood  home.  With  the  sureness  of  time  and  the 
rhythm  of  the  tide  she  brought  forth  her  many  children. 
Two  years  was  the  usual  space  between  births,  sometimes 
less.  They  were  all  vigorous,  healthy  babies  and  grew  up 
with  a  minimum  of  care  and  no  pampering.  All  handsome 
and  of  fine  physique.  She  used  to  say,  “All  my  babies  were 
pretty  except  Joe  and  he  wasn’t  ugly. 

Pamelia  was  a  firm  believer  in  “marking”  children.  Each 
one  of  her  thirteen  had  some  slight  blemish  around  which, 
in  later  years,  she  wove  an  interesting  story— usually  some 
expedition  William  had  to  set  out  upon  to  get  something  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  her  appetite. 

Being  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  lot  of  the  women  of 
that  time,  she  was  far  too  sensible  to  expect  that  her  life 
would  be  a  bed  of  roses.  But  the  hardships,  sorrows,  priva¬ 
tions  and  disappointments  that  were  to  be  her  life,  were  at 
times,  overwhelming.  It  was  not  the  regular  daily  grind  of 
caring  for  many  on  little  that  overwhelmed  her.  She  was 
prepared  for  that. 

It  was  the  big  problems  over  which  she  had  no  control 
and  little  understanding  that  overshadowed  her  days  and 
haunted  her  dreams.  It  was  the  War  that  claimed  her  hus¬ 
band,  her  brothers,  in  fact  all  men  young  and  old.  That  in 
itself  was  bad  enough  but  to  make  it  worse  they  were  not 
united  in  this  dreadful  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Brother  against 
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brother,  father  against  son— all  gone  to  war,  poorly  clad, 
poorly  fed,  poorly  trained.  What  a  tragic  state  of  affairs. 

Women  and  children  and  a  few  old  colored  people  try¬ 
ing  to  eke  out  an  existence.  At  rare  intervals  a  loved  one 
coming  home  on  furlough,  sometimes  sick  or  wounded,  al¬ 
ways  bewildered  and  discouraged.  Always  laden  with  vermin. 

There  was  grief  and  longing  for  the  members  of  the 
family  who  fought  for  the  Union  and  couldn’t  come  home 
on  furlough.  Sorrow  for  those  who  would  never  return. 

At  last  the  end  of  the  War.  The  South  beaten,  humbled 
and  devastated.  Sherman’s  Army  (lead  by  Major  General 
Stoneman )  had  marched  within  one  half  mile  of  Pamelia  s 
home.  There  wasn’t  a  domestic  animal  or  fowl  left  nor  a 
crop  or  garden  growing.  People  were  near  starvation. 

William  and  Pamelia  tried  to  pick  up  the  threads  of  their 
lives  and  carry  on.  Sorrow,  regret,  frustration  and  starvation 
are  poor  helpmates.  For  four  years  their  thoughts  had  been 
for  nothing  but  the  war  effort.  They  had  given  their  all. 

Now  the  lands  were  laid  waste,  homes  ruined,  crops 
destroyed,  barns  empty,  money  worthless  and  the  ones  who 
had  been  rich  were  like  the  poor,  overwhelmed  by  defeat. 

Pamelia  and  William  wasted  no  time  feeling  sorry  for 
themselves.  They  set  to  work  striving  harder  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  to  feed  and  clothe  and  hold  together  their  large  family. 
While  taking  care  of  the  emergency  at  hand  they  began 
planning  for  the  future. 

The  topic  of  the  hour  was  the  great  opportunity  opened 
up  to  the  people  by  the  Homestead  Act,  which  had  been 
passed  in  1862.  Any  person  over  twenty-one  could  own  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  simply  by  living  upon  it, 
improving  it  and  paying  a  ten  dollar  fee.  Everywhere  peo¬ 
ple  were  discussing  what  a  blessing  this  promised  to  be. 
The  land  William  farmed  was  worn  out  from  successions 
of  row  crops,  or  sodden  with  grass  from  neglect  during  the 
war.  The  prospect  of  free  new  land  was  a  challenge;  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  future  security  for  himself  and  his  sons.  He  talked  of 
it  in  the  day  time  and  dreamed  of  it  at  night. 

In  their  working  and  planning  for  the  new  dream  of  a 
better  home,  their  spirits  were  lifted  and  they  gradually  re¬ 
sumed  a  happier  life.  Two  children,  Frank  and  Ruth,  had 
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been  bom  during  the  war  and  two  more,  Robert  and  Sarah, 
by  1869,  making  eleven  children  living  when  plans  were 
completed  to  start  the  long  journey  West. 

It  had  taken  months  of  saving,  slaving  and  economizing 
to  get  together  the  money  for  traveling  expenses.  Everything 
that  would  bring  in  a  dollar  or  a  promise  of  a  dollar  was 
sold.  Every  wage  large  or  small  was  put  into  the  fund.  At 
the  last  moment  one  of  the  older  children  who  had  stub¬ 
bornly  refused  to  “go  West,”  experienced  a  change  of  heart 
and  decided  to  go  along.  William  had  to  stop  his  moving 
preparations  and  find  himself  a  job  of  carpentering  to  earn 
the  extra  fare. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  the  amount  of  work  and  prepa¬ 
ration  required  to  take  such  a  family  on  such  a  journey.  The 
journey  alone  would  stagger  the  average  woman— but  Pamelia 
and  the  other  women  of  her  time  were  towers  of  strength. 

( Editor’s  note.  William’s  parents,  four  of  his  brothers, 
two  of  his  sisters,  Pamelia’s  parents  and  two  of  her  brothers 
and  three  of  her  sisters  were  in  this  colony  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  persons.  The  group  had  been  organized  by  Dr. 
Grigg  and  was  led  by  Elder  Henry  G.  Boyle  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  William’s  sister  Martha.  They  left  New  York  City, 
Saturday,  17  July  1869,  and  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  rail¬ 
road  at  Ogden,  Utah,  29  July  1869.  Brigham  Young  sent 
them  to  colonize  Payson.  They  arrived  there  6  August  1869, 
many  of  them  sick  and  dying  with  the  black  measles.  See 
Dr.  Grigg ,  page  26. ) 

Pamelia  not  only  stood  the  journey  but  lived  through 
the  devastating  experience  that  took  place  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  when  they  were  scourged  with  the  black  measles. 
They  were  totally  unprepared  for  such  an  emergency:  no 
shelter,  no  sanitary  facilities,  insufficient  medical  supplies, 
improper  food. 

Three  of  Pamelia  and  William’s  children  died  in  a  five 
day  period;  Their  fair  first-born  son,  John  Anderson,  age 
nineteen,  their  third  son,  Sanders  Henry,  age  sixteen,  and 
the  beautiful  baby  girl,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  age  seventeen 
months. 

Pamelia  and  William  themselves  were  victims  of  the 
dread  disease.  Through  the  tireless  efforts  of  Dr.  Grigg  and 
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Casandria  and  the  Taylor  grandparents  the  other  children 
were  saved. 

Recuperation  was  slow  with  the  added  burden  of  grief 
upon  them,  but  with  the  dire  need  for  preparing  a  shelter 
for  their  family  before  winter  came  they  pulled  themselves 
together  and  set  to  work.  The  necessity  for  immediate  and 
constant  action  against  the  very  elements,  and  to  provide 
a  livelihood  in  this  near  wilderness  kept  their  bodies  active 
and  helped  maintain  their  mental  balance.  They  all  worked 
together  and  time  dimmed  their  sorrow. 

For  eight  years  Salem,  Utah,  was  their  home.  Pamelia 
kept  house,  sewed,  knitted,  spun  and  wove.  There  was  no 
cotton  here  but  there  was  wool. 

William  worked  at  his  carpenter  trade  and  farmed  and 
gardened  between  times.  As  the  years  went  by  he  became 
more  and  more  convinced  that  his  position  was  untenable; 
that  his  prospects  for  prosperity  were  improbable;  that  his 
and  his  family’s  social  life  was  unsatisfactory;  that  his  chil¬ 
dren  were  drifting  into  habits  of  thought  and  conduct  that 
were  incompatible  with  his  own  and  Pamelia’s  ideals.  (Poly¬ 
gamy)  i  i  l  _  . 

So  once  more  they  broke  up  their  home  and  moved  to 
another  location  where  they  tried  to  establish  a  permanent 
home. 

This  move  was  made  in  January  1877.  There  were  still 
eight  children  at  home;  Calvin,  Dave,  Joe,  Mary,  Frank,  Ruth, 
Robert,  and  Howard  the  only  one  to  be  born  in  Utah.  Louisa, 
the  eldest  daughter,  had  married,  and  moved  to  this  same 
location  later  on.  Dave  was  also  married  and  he  and  his 
wife  and  baby  were  in  the  party  when  the  move  was  made 
to  Wayne  County,  Utah. 

The  winter  was  bitterly  cold  with  much  snow.  The  road 
over  rugged  mountains  was  hardly  more  than  a  trail.  The 
older  boys  and  men  rode  horseback  and  drove  a  small  herd 
of  cattle  whose  hoofs  beat  down  the  snow  and  smoothed  the 
road  for  the  wagons  that  followed.  The  going  was  slow.  At 
each  camping  place  William  and  the  boys  dug  a  wide  trench 
for  shelter  for  the  animals  and  a  wider  one  with  snow  walls 
built  high  for  human  shelter.  A  huge  fire  warmed  them  and 
heated  water  for  sketchy  hand  and  face  washings.  Meals 
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were  prepared  and  uncomfortable  beds  spread  down.  Some¬ 
one  kept  the  fire  burning  all  night.  It  was  a  rough  trip  but 
they  all  survived  and  carried  the  memory  of  it  as  long  as 
they  lived. 

Pamelia  was  fifty  vears  old  at  this  time.  Years  of  toil, 

*  *  ' 

anxiety,  sorrow  and  childbearing  had  left  their  marks  upon 
her  face  and  figure  and  drained  her  strength,  but  she  still  had 
courage  to  face  the  future  and  whatever  it  held.  True,  putting 
down  new  roots  and  adjusting  herself  to  new  surroundings 
was  becoming  more  and  more  difficult.  But  with  character¬ 
istic  cheerfulness  she  set  about  the  job  of  making  the  new 
quarters  homelike.  This  was  their  home  for  ten  years. 

During  these  years  they  enjoyed  peace,  contentment 
and  even  happiness.  William  was  busy  farming,  raising  cat¬ 
tle,  gardening,  and  directing  the  activities  of  his  almost  adult 
sons  and  daughters.  Mary,  Frank  and  Ruth  married  and 
made  homes  nearby.  Their  eldest  daughter,  Louisa,  and  her 
fine  family  lived  close  by,  as  did  Dave  and  his  family  of 
beautiful  little  girls. 

William  was  sixty  years  old,  when  with  the  aid  of  his 
sons  and  daughters  and  the  consent  of  his  wife,  he  moved  to 
Idaho  and  eventually  to  the  place  where  he  built  his  last 
home.  Dave  and  family  had  moved  the  year  before  (1886) 
and  were  settled  in  their  home  in  Era,  Idaho,  a  booming 
mining  town— the  Horn  Silver  mine  being  in  full  swing. 

Several  families  comprised  the  party  some  not  being  of 
the  Taylor  family.  It  took  from  late  April  until  late  June  to 
make  the  trip  by  wagon  and  team  with  a  few  horsemen  to 
drive  the  livestock.  Pamelia  left  the  wagon  train  at  Payson 
where  she  visited  with  her  mother.  .  .  .  She  was  convalescing 
from  mountain  fever  and  William  wanted  her  to  rest  up  and 
have  an  easy  trip  for  once.  From  there  she  went  by  train  to 
Franklin,  Idaho,  where  she  was  met  by  William  at  his  brother 
Richard  s  home,  and  taken  the  rest  of  the  way  by  wagon. 
From  Blackfoot  the  dusty  road  was  deeply  rutted  across 
sixty  miles  of  desert  to  Ajco— then  just  a  small  dot  by  the 
road— thence  over  thirty  miles  of  even  rougher  and  dustier 
road,  ending  in  a  narrow  winding  mountain  passage.  They 
camped  at  intervals  .  .  .  where  water  was  to  be  had.  .  .  . 

When  they  were  entering  the  narrow  canyon  that  was 
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Era,  Pamelia  was  delighted  to  find  flowers  blooming  that 
reminded  her  of  her  Carolina  home— Dogwood,  Redbud,  the 
Syringa  and  wild  Roses  adorned  the  rocky  hillsides,  while 
Violets  carpeted  the  shady  nooks  along  the  creeks  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Primroses  filled  the  air  with  sweetest  perfume. 

When  the  long  trip  was  ended  a  great  contentment  en¬ 
folded  her  as  she  and  William  were  warmly  greeted  and  wel¬ 
comed  into  the  home  of  their  son.  Within  a  few  days  the 
wagon  train  arrived  bringing  the  rest  of  the  family  .  .  .  travel 
weary  but  happy. 

Ry  fall  of  that  year  each  family  had  located  a  spot  upon 
which  to  build  a  home,  and  William  and  Pamelia  were 
snugly  settled  in  the  home  which  they  were  to  occupy  the 
rest  of  their  lives  together. 

William  and  his  youngest  son,  Howard,  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  the  Antelope  Stage  Station.  William  became  Postmaster. 
This  was  a  quiet  little  dot  of  a  place  not  even  on  the  map, 
but  twice  a  day  it  became  the  center  of  activity.  The  stage 
coach  drawn  by  four— sometimes  six— horses  came  dashing 
up  and  was  brought  to  a  sudden  halt.  The  horses  were 
quickly  unhitched  and  taken  to  the  stables  for  blanketing  and 
later  feeding  and  watering.  Fresh  horses  waiting  in  their 
harnesses  were  quickly  hitched  to  the  coach.  Meanwhile 
William  was  swiftly  taking  care  of  the  mail;  unlocking  the 
heavy  leather  pouch,  taking  out  the  incoming  mail  for  Ante¬ 
lope,  putting  in  the  outgoing  mail  and  securely  locking  it 
again.  And  then  the  stage  driver  would  crack  lrs  whip  and 
with  a  lunge  the  fresh  team  would  be  off  with  its  load  of 
mail  and  passengers. 

An  armed  guard  would  accompany  the  driver  when  the 
payroll  was  going  to  the  mines  or  when  loads  of  bullion  were 
being  hauled  out.  There  were  often  holdups  and  usually 
the  stage  arrival  brought  in  a  stir*  of  excitement,  for  there 
was  news  aside  from  the  regular  mail. 

Sometimes  the  passengers  would  come  in  to  warm  by 
the  stove  in  winter  or  rest  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  house  in 
summer.  Pamelia  became  accustomed  to  having  her  living 
room  occupied  by  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  people  at  mail 
time;  strangers  off  the  stage,  local  homesteaders,  cattlemen, 
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sheepmen,  miners,  and  some  who  didn’t  bother  to  state  their 
occupation. 

While  the  Post  Office  occupied  a  small  room  off  the 
living  room,  express  and  bulky  packages  of  freight  were 
often  piled  high  on  the  living  room  floor  waiting  to  be 
claimed.  These  packages  were  made  up  of  every  thing  from 
seed  wheat  and  oats  to  horse  linament  or  binding  twine  to 
baby  flannel.  William  became  quite  expert  at  reassembling 
articles  from  broken  packages— knowing  about  what  each 
person  would  order  from  the  mail  order  houses. 

Pamelia  often  said  that  “about  every  thing  from  a  canary 
bird  to  a  corpse  had  gone  through  her  house— and  the  corpse 
had  a  bullet  hole  in  it.”  But  she  enjoyed  the  comings  and 
goings  of  the  people.  The  local  people  remained  to  chat  for 
a  few  minutes.  Sometimes  when  the  weather  was  bad  and 
stages  not  on  schedule,  she  would  make  coffee  and  set  out 
a  meal  for  hungry  passengers  and  weary  driver. 

When  the  heyday  of  the  Horn  Silver  mine  passed,  the 
sons,  Robert  and  Joe,  found  employment  elsewhere.  Howard 
remained  at  home,  a  great  joy  and  comfort  to  his  parents  in 
their  old  age.  The  rest  of  the  family  were  putting  down  roots 
within  a  radius  of  twelve  miles. 

Pamelia,  William  and  Howard  fell  into  the  quiet  routine 
of  adult  life:  an  occasional  hunting  or  fishing  trip  for  William, 
a  few  days  away  from  home  to  assist  in  a  birthing  for 
Pamelia,  a  dance  or  party  for  Howard  were  the  only  events 
that  broke  the  monotony  of  their  busy  lives.  Except  for  the 
welcome  disturbance  of  the  daily  stage  the  house  was  so 
quiet  that  footfalls  echoed.  .  .  .  Pamelia  was  prompt  and 
methodical  about  her  housework  and  the  meals  were  always 
on  time.  A  meal  five  minutes  late  was  sufficient  provocation 
to  put  William  out  of  sorts  for  the  whole  day. 

William  died  6  June  1897  at  the  age  of  seventy.  If  the 
Grim  Reaper  had  consulted  him  about  the  manner  of  his 
death  it  could  not  have  been  more  appropriate  for  it  was  like 
unto  William’s  daily  work— quick,  thorough,  and  neat.  He 
was  well  and  strong  in  the  morning  but  by  mid-morning  the 
tranquility  of  death  enfolded  him. 

During  the  months  that  followed  Pamelia  failed  rapidly. 
William  was  the  mainspring  of  her  life  and  with  him  gone 
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she  felt  depleted.  Howard  was  young  and  ready  for  ad¬ 
venture,  and  now  was  making  plans  to  move  to  Canada.  Re¬ 
luctantly  she  began  to  live  with  her  children— regretful  that 
she  was  now  too  frail  to  have  the  care  of  her  own  home. 
While  not  altogether  happy  with  this  arrangement,  she  was 
uncomplaining  and  most  of  the  time  cheerful. 

Always  phlegmatic  she  seemed,  as  years  went  by,  to 
retreat  into  a  sort  of  comfortable  apathy,  giving  up  one  by 
one  the  light  tasks  that  it  had  pleased  her  fancy  to  perform. 
There  came  a  time  when  the  bit  of  knitting  or  mending  that 
busied  her  hands  or  the  short  walking  excursions  no  longer 
seemed  to  be  important.  She  would  sit  waiting  with  listless 
hands  folded  in  her  lap  and  a  far  away  expression  in  her 
blue  eyes.  Her  life  with  William  had  truly  been  one  of 
harmony,  their  minor  quarrels  had  been  of  small  consequence. 

( From  fragments  of  treasured  old  letters ;  from  photo¬ 
graphs ,  dim  and  faded;  from  daguerreotypes ,  bent  and  chip¬ 
ped;  from  stories  handed  down;  from  odds  and  ends  of  docu¬ 
ments  and  the  record  in  the  family  Bible  this  sketchy  outline 
of  the  lives  of  my  great-grandparents  and  grandparents  was 
compiled.  Inaccuracies  may  occur  in  minor  details  but  in  the 
main  it  is  correct.  Ellen  Frances  Taylor  Beebe.) 

Pamelia  Leah  Grigg  Taylor 
GRANDMOTHER 
By  Ellen  Frances  Taylor  Beebe 

When  my  grandmother,  Pamelia  Leah  Grigg  Taylor, 
came  to  make  her  home  with  us  she  was  seventy  years  old 
and  I  was  nine,  but  my  memory  goes  back  beyond  that  date. 
My  first  recollection  of  her  she  was  acting  as  nurse.  As  she 
bathed,  dressed  and  cared  for  my  very  new  little  brother- 
enthralled  as  I  was  at  suddenly  getting  a  little  brother— I 
observed  and  admired  grandmother  as  she  so  carefully  made 
him  comfortable.  I  stood  as  close  to  her  as  possible  for  I 
needed  comfort  too— my  ‘‘nose  was  out  of  joint.  I  noticed 
her  nice  soft  hands  and  waited  patiently  for  her  to  find  time 
to  give  me  a  little  attention.  That  was  when  I  was  not  quite 
five  years  old. 
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Later  when  she  made  her  home  with  us  she  still  radiated 
a  sort  of  warm  comfort  tho  I  can  t  remember  that  she  ever 
did  a  thing  for  me,  not  even  tie  my  hair  ribbon  or  button  my 
dress— the  buttons  always  so  inconveniently  on  the  back. 
She  sat  in  her  old  cane-bottom,  goose-neck  chair,  summer  and 
winter.  I  was  sent  on  various  errands  for  her,  and  I  loved 
doing  them.  It  was  “bring  my  knitting,”  “my  sewing”  or  the 
“catalogue”  or  what  ever  was  her  fancy. 

When  she  sewed  .  .  .  she  threaded  her  needle  with  an 
enormous  length  of  thread  and  always  threaded  it  before 
severing  the  thread,  to  make  sure  she  didn’t  get  the  knot  in 
the  wrong  end  and  get  a  knotting  thread.  As  she  sewed,  the 
needle  would  go  in  and  out,  in  and  out,  until  it  was  loaded 
from  point  to  eye,  then  with  a  strong  thrust  with  those  long 
flexible  fingers,  the  middle  one  protected  by  an  open  ended 
thimble— poorly  protected  I  thought— she  would  push  the 
needle  through  and  throw  her  arm  back  the  full  length  of 
that  long  thread.  She  would  shake  with  laughter  if  my 
brother  or  I,  watching  in  facination,  stood  too  close  and 
received  a  needle  stab.  But  it  was  all  in  fun  and  she  liked 
to  have  us  about.  As  she  sewed  or  knitted  she  would  enter¬ 
tain  us  with  stories  and  anecdotes,  some  within  our  mental 
grasp,  more  that  were  not— the  telling  more  for  her  own 
amusement  than  our  entertainment. 

She  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor:  the  stories  of  the  family 
jokes  were  oft  repeated  but  never  seemed  to  become  thread¬ 
bare.  As  a  girl  she  and  her  elder  sister,  Eliza,  would  go  down 
to  the  Spring  house  each  day  and  assist  the  colored  girl, 
Lizzie,  with  the  family  washing.  The  work  progressed  in 
such  a  laxidasical  way  that  the  two  gii'ls  were  called  upon 
the  carpet  to  explain  why  they  couldn’t  perform  this  task 
in  a  more  praiseworthy  manner.  Meelie  was  non-commital, 
Eliza  blamed  the  colored  girl,  who  could  only  jerk  and 
twitch  and  roll  her  eyes  wildly  but  offered  no  good  ex¬ 
planation. 

The  next  day  while  the  girls  were  working  the  colored 
gild  had  a  “fit”  and  Dr.  Grigg  was  called  only  to  find  that 
Eliza  had  slipped  a  lizzard  down  the  back  of  Lizzie’s  blouse. 
It  then  came  out  that  Eliza  had  been  keeping  the  poor  girl 
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in  misery  with  similar  pranks.  After  telling  this  story  grand¬ 
mother  would  say,  “Liza  always  was  the  hatefulest  piece.’  .  .  . 

Mother  was  getting  things  ready  for  Thanksgiving  din¬ 
ner;  making  the  mincemeat  and  baking  the  fruitcake.  Grand¬ 
mother  was  lending  a  hand  paring  the  apples  as  she  sat  by 
the  fire,  silent  and  thoughtful.  At  last  she  said:  “There’s  one 
Thanksgiving  I’ll  never  forget.  It  comes  back  as  though  it 
was  only  yesterday.  It  was  just  after  the  Rebellion.  Nobody 
had  a  chicken  or  a  pig  or  a  critter  of  any  kind  and  folks  had 
been  so  hard  pressed  for  food  that  most  of  the  game  was 
gone.  Time  was  your  father  could  step  out  a  short  piece  and 
come  back  with  a  fine  mess  of  tree  squirrels  or  a  deer  or 
mebby  some  game  birds.  Worst  of  it  we  had  no  ammunition. 

“William  was  a  master  hand  with  a  gun.  Well  this  day 
I  said,  'William  what  air  we  a  gona  give  the  chillern  for 
dinner,  Thanksgiving?’  I  hated  to  plague  him  about  it  but 
it  seemed  my  tongue  just  got  away  from  me  and  I  said  it 
without  meaning  to.  He  spoke  right  up  and  said,  ‘There’s 
sweet  taters  and  guber  peas  (peanuts)  a  plenty.  I  said, 
'William,  I’m  sick  enough  to  heave  at  the  mere  mention  of 
sweet  taters  and  gubers.  He  never  said  nary  another  word 
but  went  and  poked  around  in  the  desk  where  he  kept  a  few 
odds  and  ends  and  directly  he  took  the  gun  and  went  out. 

“  ‘Now  what  does  he  reckon  he’s  a  going  to  shoot!  Twant 
mor  n  two  hours  when  a  shadow  darkened  the  door  and 
there  stood  William!  He  was  holding  his  arm  strait  out  from 
his  shoulder  and  in  his  hand  was  a  big  turkey  that  jest  teched 
the  floor.  I  was  that  proud!  And  that  pleased!  Oh,  William 
was  a  master  hand  with  a  gun.  When  he  was  hunting  he 
walked  like  an  Indian,  didn’t  make  nary  a  sound,  didn’t  allow 
even  a  twig  to  break  under  his  feet  he  was  that  careful! 

“I  sent  John  to  invite  William’s  folks  and  my  folks  and 
we  did  have  the  finest  dinner.  We  all  figured  we  had  plenty 
to  be  thankful  for  even  tho’  on  the  surface  it  appeared  we 
were  in  a  bad  spot.  I  always  tried  to  look  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  when  the  going  was  tough.” 

Grandmother  was  a  little  vain.  She  would  keep  mother 
working  for  hours  on  a  refractory  seam  or  a  difficult  sleeve 
fitting.  She  wouldn’t  admit  that  her  figure  was  dumpy  and 
no  longer  lent  itself  to  graceful  lines.  She  liked  to  wear  skirts 
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of  loud  colored  and  large  figured  print  with  plain  colored 
basques.  She  didn’t  want  starch  in  her  aprons.  She  wore  a 
kerchief  on  her  head  at  all  times.  Her  long  white  hair  was 
like  gossamer,  and  when  it  was  gathered  into  a  soft  knob 
at  the  back  of  her  head  a  back  comb  held  in  in  place  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  hairpins. 

In  her  reminiscences,  grandmother  did  not  dwell  on  the 
dark  side  or  bring  up  unpleasant  experiences.  I  never  saw 
her  cry  but  once.  I  never  heard  her  sing  and  she  did  not 
complain.  She  often  sat  with  the  Bible  on  her  lap  and  read 
some,  but  usually  it  would  be  open  at  the  family  statistics 
and  she  would  softly  stroke  the  page  as  though  caressing 
the  persons  whose  names  were  inscribed  there.  She  died 
8  August,  1911. 

( 1 )— 2.  PAMELIA  LEAH  GRIGG  AND 
WILLIAM  TAYLOR 


MD.  8  February  1848 
Issue 

(2)— 1.  ^Louisa  Jane  Taylor,  b.  17  November  1848,  in  Stokes  or  Surry  County, 
North  Carolina.  Md.  James  Allen  Taylor,  7  Oetober  1869.  He  was 
b.  9  July  1848,  at  Bliss,  Surry  County,  North  Carolina.  Son  of  James 
Taylor  and  Nancy  Hiatt.  He  md.  (2)  Adelna  Whitehead.  Louisa  d. 
18  February  1937  at  Union,  Union  County,  Oregon.  Allen  d.  13  May 
1915,  at  Pavson,  Utah  County,  Utah. 

(2)— 2.  John  Anderson  Taylor,  b.  8  June  1850,  in  Cook’s  Mill  District,  Surry 

County,  North  Carolina,  d.  16  August  1869  at  Pavson,  Utah  County, 

Utah,  of  Black  Measles. 

(2)— 3.  Thomas  Calvin  Taylor,  b.  3  April  1852,  in  Cook’s  Mill  District  Sum- 
County,  North  Carolina,  d.  16  August  1881.  Was  murdered  near 
Grand  Junction,  Mesa  County,  Colorado. 

(2)— 4.  Sanders  Henry  Taylor,  b.  18  December  1853,  in  Cook’s  Mill  Dis¬ 

trict,  Surry  County,  North  Carolina,  d.  27  August  1869,  of  Black 
Measles  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah. 

(2)— 5.  Susanna  Cassandria,  b.  30  March  1855,  and  d.  1  July  1855,  in  Cook’s 
Mill  District,  Surry  County,  North  Carolina. 

(2)  — 6.  *David  Gooding  Taylor,  b.  20  June  1856,  in  Cook’s  Mill  District.  Sum- 
County,  North  Carolina.  Md.  Rhoda  M.  Shields,  May,  1875.  She 

was  b.  2  June  1859,  at  Pasadena,  Los  Angeles  County,  California. 
Daughter  of  John  Shields  and  Mary  Rathburn.  David  d.  19  March 
1937,  at  Arco,  Idaho.  Rhoda  d.  11  March,  1912,  at  Moore,  Butte 
County,  Idaho. 

(2)— 7.  Joseph  Irvin  Taylor,  b.  29  December  1858,  in  Cook’s  Mill  District, 

Surry  County,  North  Carolina.  Accidentally  shot  himself  in  the  heel 
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while  hunting  rabbits  near  Mountain  Home,  Elmore  County,  Idaho, 
and  d.  of  blood  poison,  29  December  1892. 

(2)— 8.  °Mary  Ann  Frances  Taylor,  b.  24  March  1860,  in  Cook’s  Mill  District, 
Surry  County,  North  Carolina,  Md.  John  Franklin  Stoddard,  16  May 
1879;  Fremont,  Wayne  County,  Utah.  He  was  b.  21  February  1856, 
son  of  John  Rufus  Stoddard  and  Martha  Weaver.  Mary  Ann  d.  De¬ 
cember  1903,  at  Darlington  (Antelope)  Blaine  County,  Idaho.  John 
Franklin  d.  in  1919.  Both  are  buried  in  Lost  River  Cemetery,  at 
Moore,  Idaho. 

(2)— 9.  *  William  Franklin  Taylor,  b.  16  May  1862,  in  Cook’s  Mill  District, 

Surry  County,  North  Carolina.  Md.  Hilma  Fredrickson,  23  February 
1883,  at  Fremont,  Wayne  County,  Utah.  She  was  b.  5  November 
1863,  in  Sweden,  daughter  of  Jens  Fredrickson  and  Ellen  Nelsen. 
William  Frank,  d.  8  January  1934,  and  Hilma  d.  20  April  1943,  at 
Boise,  Ada  County,  Idaho. 

(2)— 10.  *Ruth  Permelia  Taylor,  b.  19  March  1864,  in  Cook’s  Mill  District, 
Surry  County,  North  Carolina.  Md.  Charles  Rufus  Hoalst  in  1880,  at 
Fremont,  Wayne  County,  Utah.  He  was  b.  26  November  1859,  at 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  son  of  Mr.  Hoalst  and  Julia  Jacobs.  Ruth  d. 
11  February  1941,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County,  Idaho.  Charles  d. 
September  1917,  at  Ustick,  Ada  County,  Idaho. 

(2)  — 11.  Robert  Levi  Taylor,  b.  18  March  1886,  in  Cook’s  Mill  District,  Surry 
County,  North  Carolina.  Unmarried.  Followed  the  mining  industry. 
D.  3  June  1943,  at  Globe,  Gila  County,  Arizona. 

(2)  — 11.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Taylor,  b.  25  March  1868,  in  Cook’s  Mill  District, 
Surry  County,  North  Carolina,  d.  24  August,  1869,  at  Payson,  Utah 
County,  Utah,  of  Black  Measles. 

(2)  — 13.  Howard  Monroe  Taylor,  b.  14  July  1871,  at  Salem,  Utah  County, 
Utah.  Md.  Olivet  Amy  Pringer  Hixon.  She  was  b.  27  June  1872,  at 
Kent,  England,  daughter  of  Edward  John  Hixon  and  Ann  Post.  How¬ 
ard  d.  31  October,  1942,  and  Olivet  d.  2  January  1943,  at  Eagle  Butte, 
Alta.,  Canada.  No  Issue. 

*(2)-l.  LOUISA  JANE  TAYLOR 

To  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  Louisa  Jane  Tay¬ 
lor.  She  joined  the  Mormon  Church  when  she  was  sixteen 
years  old,  and  came  to  Utah  in  July  1869.  This  is  not  to  be 
a  record  of  dates  but  rather  a  few  thoughts  on  her  character 
and  some  of  the  things  she  did. 

She  had  great  executive  ability,  managing  a  large  home 
and  a  large  family  with  dignity.  Your  grandfather,  James 
Allen  Taylor,  was  a  business  man  and  a  public-spirited  man 
spending  much  of  his  time  in  Church  and  Civic  affairs.  He 
was  Bishop  for  many  years.  The  care  of  home  and  children 
was  left  to  your  grandmother.  She  did  everything  and  found 
time  to  be  President  of  the  Relief  Society  for  fourteen  years 
(probably  Fremont,  Utah).  She  worked  as  Stake  Relief  So- 
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ciety  Counselor.  In  her  earlier  life  she  was  first  counselor  in 
the  M.  I.  A.  and  was  so  well  loved  by  the  youth  of  the  church 
that  they  wanted  her  to  keep  on  when  she  was  released. 

Much  sorrow  came  to  her  but  she  showed  courage,  faith 
and  determination  to  keep  things  going  as  they  should.  Very 
often  in  the  family  when  any  of  the  children  thought  their 
rights  were  imposed  upon  they  would  say,  “You  wait  till  I 
grow  up  and  I’ll  do  as  I  please/’  “That’s  what  I  want  you 
to  do/  she  would  say,  “And  I  want  you  to  please  to  do  right/’ 
She  was  firm.  Her  No  meant  No  and  her  Yes  meant  Yes. 
She  had  a  habit  of  nipping  things  in  the  bud,  never  letting  a 
wrong  thought  or  deed  start.  She  was  good  at  it. 

She  was  a  beautiful  girl,  neat  and  tidy  in  her  personal 
appearance,  what  you  would  call  “dressy.”  She  did  not  have 
much  chance  for  schooling  but  her  intellect  was  above  the 
average.  Had  her  opportunities  been  different  she  could 
have  made  rapid  advancement.  She  was  known  for  her 
courage,  faith,  loyalty,  and  determination  in  the  face  of  great 
obstacles.  Her  family,  mother,  father,  brothers  and  sisters 
adored  her.  You  of  the  younger  generations  have  a  precious 
heritage. 

by  (3)— 12.  Phoebe  Estella  Taylor  Kapple 

(2)— 1.  LOUISA  JANE  TAYLOR  AND 
JAMES  ALLEN  TAYLOR 

MD.  7  October  1869 
Issue 

James  Milton  Taylor,  b.  10  May,  1871,  at  Salem,  Utah  County, 
Utah.  Md.  Lucy  Kent  Young,  1  July  1892.  She  was  b.  22  October 
1892,  at  Newton,  Cache  County,  Utah.  Daughter  of  Franklyn  W. 
Young  and  Nancy  L.  Green.  She  d.  9  January  1927  at  Delta.  (T) 
Hs  Md.  (2)  Olive  Young,  sister  of  Lucy.  Md.  (3)  8  ch.  b.  d. 

adopted  2. 

William  Walter  Taylor,  b.  27  December  1872,  at  Salem,  Utah 
County,  Utah.  D.  27  March  1885  at  Fremont,  Wayne  County,  Utah. 

Martha  Alice  Taylor,  b.  20  December  1874,  at  Salem,  Utah  County, 
Utah.  Md.  Ephraim  Blackburn,  17  July  1895.  He  was  b.  18  Decem¬ 
ber,  at  Minersville,  Beaver  County,  Utah.  Son  of  John  Blackburn 
and  Catherine  Rebecca  Foy.  D.  12  April  1944  at  Delta,  Millard 
County,  Utah.  (T)  Issue  6  ch.  Gch.  not  numbered. 

Adelia  Ann  Taylor,  b.  17  November  1876,  at  Salem,  Utah  County, 


(3)-l. 

(3)— 2. 
(3)— 3. 

( 3 )  —4. 
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(3)-5. 
(3)— 6 


(3)— 7. 


(3)— 8. 


( 3)— 9. 


(3)— 10. 


(3)— 11. 


(3)— 12. 


(3)— 13. 
(2)— 1. 


Utah.  Md.  Frank  M.  Houghton,  17  October,  1905.  He  was  b.  5 
February  1874,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Son  of  Fredrick  Houghton 
and  Sarah  Parker.  He  d.  18  June  1934,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Issue  1  daughter,  gch.  not  numbered. 

Augusta  Louisa  Taylor,  b.  14  June  1878,  at  Salem,  Utah  County,  Utah. 
D.  11  February  1885,  at  Fremont,  Wayne  County,  Utah. 

Luzetta  Angeline  Taylor,  b.  14  June  1880,  at  Salem,  Utah  County, 
Utah.  Md.  Manassah  Julius  Blackburn,  10  August  1904.  He  was  b. 
9  June  1878  at  Loa,  Wayne  County,  Utah.  Son  of  John  Blackburn 
and  Catherine  Rebecca  Foy.  (T)  Issue  6  Ch.  19  gch.  7  ggch.  (1954) 

Nancy  May  Taylor,  b.  11  February  1882,  at  Fremont,  Wayne 
County,  Utah.  Md.  William  Augustus  Keele,  28  December  1904. 
He  was  b.  12  November  1873,  at  Pine  Valley,  Wasatch  County, 
Utah.  Son  of  William  Augustus  Keele  and  Cleopatra  Burgess.  ( T ) 
Issue  7  Ch.  9  gch  ( 1954 ) 

George  Samuel  Taylor,  b.  1  October  1883,  at  Fremont,  Wayne 
County,  Utah.  D  there  6  February  1890. 

Mary  Permelia  Taylor,  b.  22  January  1885,  at  Fremont,  Wayne 
County,  Utah.  D  there  2  January  1895. 

Nora  Jane  Taylor,  b.  3  April  1886,  at  Fremont,  Wayne  County,  Utah. 
Md.  Albert  Leslie  McClellan,  30  January,  1909.  He  was  b.  13  Sep¬ 
tember  1884  at  Loa,  Wayne  County,  Utah.  Son  of  Hugh  Jefferson 
McClellan  and  Juliette  Chase.  He  d.  5  April  1943  at  San  Diego,  San 
Diego  County,  California.  (T)  Issue  5  Ch.  12  gch.  3  ggch.  (1954) 

^Robert  Allen  Taylor,  b.  19  April  1888,  at  Fremont,  Wayne  County, 
Utah.  Md.  Myrtle  Elizabeth  Peterson,  14  December  1910.  She  was 
b.  28  June  1889,  at  Glenwood,  Sevier  County,  Utah.  Daughter  of 
Peter  Christian  Peterson  and  Anna  Maria  Mortensen.  (T)  Issue 
12  Ch.  27  gch.  (1954) 

^Phoebe  Estella  Taylor,  b.  23  January  1890,  at  Fremont,  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty,  Utah.  Md.  Lyman  Kapple,  14  September  1910.  (T)  Issue  1 

adopted  daughter  2  gch. 

Cora  Belle  Taylor,  b.  17  February  1893,  at  Fremont,  Wayne  County, 
Utah.  D.  there  6  September  1893. 

Louise  Jane  Taylor  line. 


* (3)— 11.  ROBERT  ALLEN  TAYLOR 

(3)— 11.  Robert  Allen  Taylor,  spent  the  first  eighteen 
years  of  his  life  in  Fremont,  Wayne  County,  Utah.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  schools  there.  He  was  active  in  the  Church, 
becoming  a  Deacon  at  the  age  of  twelve,  collecting  fast 
offerings  and  passing  the  Sacrament.  And  then  he  held  the 
offices  of  Teacher  and  Priest.  He  was  ordained  an  Elder, 
4  December  1910. 

Allen  worked  in  Salt  Lake  City  as  a  carpenter.  He  at- 


(2)— 1.  Louisa  Jane  and 
James  Allen  Taylor. 


(3)— 1.  James  Milton  Taylor,  Lucy 
Kent  Young  Taylor,  adopted 
daughter,  Nancy. 


(2)— 2.  John  Anderson  Taylor.  Died  (2)— 11.  Robert  Levi  Taylor, 

with  Black  Measles  on  arrival  in  (2)— 9.  William  Franklin  Taylor. 

Utah,  1869. 


James  Allen  and  (2)— 1.  Louisa  Jane  Tayler 


home,  Fremont,  Utah. 


(3)  — 12.  Phoebe  Estella  Taylor  Kapple 


(3)— 7.  Nancy  Mae  Taylor 
(3)— 6.  Luzetta  Angeline  Taylor. 


Ephreim  Blackburn  and  wife, 
(3)— 3.  Martha  Alice  Taylor, 
(4)— 3.  Thenalda,  (4)— 1.  Ernest. 


■  i 

. : _ v 


Dora,  (3)— 10.  Nora  Jane,  and  Hiatt  and  (3)— 11.  Robert  Allen 

(3)— 12.  Phoebe  Estelle  Taylor.  Taylor 

Children  of  (2)— 1.  Louisa  Jane  and  James  Allen  Taylor. 


25  December  1951 

Front  row,  left:  (4)— 1.  Thora,  (4)— 2,  Alta  (4)— 4.  Marjorie,  (4)— 7.  Rula,  (4)— 8.  Shirley,  (4)— 9.  Beti 
(4)— 10.  Roberta,  (4)— 11.  Nadeen,  (4)— 12.  Robert  Allen,  Jr.  Back  row:  Robert  Allen  Taylor  and  Wife. 
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tended  the  Agricultural  College  at  Logan.  After  his  marriage 
he  resided  in  the  old  family  home  in  Fremont  where  he  be¬ 
came  a  farmer  and  a  stock  grower. 

When  his  first  child,  Thora,  was  one  year  old  he  was 
called  on  a  mission  for  the  Mormon  Church.  He  labored  in 
the  Central  States  Mission  field  from  12  October  1912  to 
August  1913. 

Allen  has  held  many  offices  in  the  Church.  He  was 
ordained  a  High  Priest,  5  August  1917,  by  George  Albert 
Smith.  He  was  Bishop  of  Fremont  Ward  for  four  years  and 
was  on  the  Wayne  Stake  High  Council  for  eighteen  years. 

He  owned  and  operated  the  General  store  in  Fremont 
for  years,  also  one  in  Loa  for  a  time. 

Robert  Allen  Taylor  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  State  Bank  of  Wayne,  and  is  the  president 
of  the  bank  at  present.  He  has  held  many  offices  in  the 
community,  serving  as  president  of  the  Irrigation  Company 
and  as  Wayne  County  Commissioner.  He  resides  at  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah. 

He  is  the  father  of  an  unusual  family— unusual  in  that 
there  were  eleven  girls  born  before  a  son,  Robert  Allen,  Jr. 
was  born.  This  son  is  on  a  mission  in  Germany  now— 1954. 

* (3)— 12.  PHOEBE  ESTELLE  TAYLOR 

Phoebe,  attended  Payson  High  School,  Logan  Argicul- 
tural  College,  Snow  Academy  at  Ephraim,  and  the  L.D.S. 
University  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

She  lived  in  Prescott,  Arizona,  for  twenty  years  after 
her  marriage  to  Lyman  Kapple.  In  1946  they  were  called 
on  a  mission  to  the  North  Central  States,  making  their  home 
in  Payson,  Utah  upon  their  return. 

Phoebe  has  filled  many  positions  in  the  Church  through¬ 
out  her  lifetime.  She  excells  in  music— plays  the  organ  for 
funerals  and  the  various  church  organizations— the  remark¬ 
able  thing  is  that  she  does  it  under  the  handicap  of  a  de¬ 
formed  arm,  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident.  She  has 
studied  music  under  Dr.  Frank  Asper,  but,  her  first  lessons 
at  the  age  of  ten  were  under  her  cousin  (2)— 6.  Elizabeth 
(Lizzie)  Grigg. 


P amelia  Leah  Grigg  Taylor 
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Phoebe  is  grateful  to  the  missionaries  who  taught  the 
Gospel  to  her  ancestors  back  in  North  Carolina,  and  she 
considers  it  a  privilege  to  be  a  descendant  of  Dr.  Anderson 
Irvin  Grigg. 

*(2)-6.  DAVID  GOODING  TAYLOR 

As  a  boy  in  North  Carolina,  David  lived  a  great  deal 
of  the  time  with  his  Grigg  grandparents.  He  was  only  a  lad 
of  thirteen  when  they  all  migrated  to  Utah. 

He  was  tall  and  slender  with  blue  eyes  and  dark  curly 
hair  and  strong  perfectly  matched  white  teeth.  He  was  of  a 
quiet  and  dreamy  disposition  though  somewhat  restless  and 
temperamental— never  satisfied  with  the  means  at  hand  but 
ever  seeking  the  golden  pot  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 

David  was  married  at  the  tender  age  of  eighteen  to 
pretty  Rhoda  Shields— having  first  fallen  in  love  with  her 
dainty,  bare  footprints,  which  he  had  found  in  the  mud  of 
a  nearby  spring.  He  went  to  work  at  the  Tintic  Standard 
mine  near  Salem,  Utah,  as  a  water  hauler.  In  1886  he  moved 
to  Era,  Altures  County,  Idaho,  where  he  worked  in  the  Horn 
Silver  mine. 

He  became  interested  in  prospecting  and  so  never  stayed 
in  one  place  very  long.  It  might  be  said  that  mining  became 
his  first  love.  He  staked  out  a  fine  claim  on  Mt.  Smilie,  fif¬ 
teen  miles  from  Era.  It  was  rather  inaccessible,  but  David 
did  an  unbelievable  amount  of  work  there.  It  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  his  family. 

David  was  a  kind  and  loving  father.  When  he  had 
money  they  all  had  nice  clothes  and  traveled.  At  times 
though  they  were  in  dire  circumstances,  notwithstanding, 
he,  like  all  miners,  was  going  to  get  rich  some  day.  But  that 
day  never  came. 

In  Antelope  one  freezing  day  in  April  1892,  when  his 
seventh  child,  a  baby  boy,  was  dying  of  pneumonia,  the 
family  in  hysterics— the  mother  in  the  bedroom  wailing  and 
wringing  her  hands— David  sat  by  the  fire  with  the  baby  in 
his  arms.  He  calmed  the  dreadful  grief  of  the  children  by 
smiling  and  quietly  saying,  “Come  bid  little  brother  goodbye, 
see  his  blue  eyes  and  watch  him  smile.  He  is  trying  to  tell 
us  goodbye  for  he  is  going  to  leave  us  for  awhile.”  His  in- 
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nate  strength  of  character  in  this  hour  of  suffering  and  sorrow 
was  remarkable. 

When  David  was  too  old  to  follow  mining,  he  lived  with 
his  children,  spending  his  last  days  at  Arco.  He  passed  away 
very  suddenly  and  was  buried  beside  his  wife  in  the  Moore 
cemetery. 

(2)  -6.  DAVID  GOODING  TAYLOR  AND  RHODA  M. 

SHIELDS 

Md.  Abt.  1875 
Issue 

(3) — 1.  Louisa  Ann.  Taylor,  b.  24  June  1876,  at  Salem,  Utah  County,  Utah. 

Md.  Brigham  Holmsted.  He  was  b.  12  August  1863,  at  Brigham 
City,  Box  Elder  County,  Utah.  d.  20  August  1940,  at  Medicine  Hat, 
Alberta,  Canada.  Louisa  resides  at  346  Third  Street,  S.  W.  Medicine 
Hat  Alberta,  Canada.  Issue.  5  ch.  13  gch.  ( 1954 ) 

(3)— 2.  Permelia  Taylor,  b.  19  October  1878,  at  Salem,  Utah  County,  Utah. 

Md.  William  Bahr.  She  d.  20  December  1936,  at  Reno,  Nevada. 
Issue.  4  ch.  gch.  unnumbered.  (1954)  Robert  (Bahr)  Hendren,  b.  5 
August  1925,  at  Reno,  Nevada  is  a  grandson.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Boise,  Idaho,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is  connected  with  Hendren  s 
Furniture  Store. 

(3)— 3.  Mary  Daviett  Taylor,  b.  9  February  1881,  at  Salem,  Utah,  md.  George 
Stinsen:  Has  Issue. 

(3)— 4.  Delila  Josephine  Taylor,  b.  28  September  1884,  at  Fremont,  Wayne 
County,  Utah.  Md.  John  C.  Miller.  Resides  at  107  Wilson  Avenue, 
Pocatello,  Idaho.  No  Issue. 

(3)-5.  Edna  May  Taylor,  b.  18  April  1886,  at  Fremont,  Wayne  County,  Utah. 

Md.  Bert  Murray.  Resides  at  Arco,  Idaho.  Issue.  1  daughter,  Josephine, 
who  d.  in  car  wreck  at  age  16. 

(3)— 6.  David  Robert  Taylor,  b.  26  October  1888,  at  Era,  Alturas  County, 
Idaho,  md.  Fanny  Marir  Ohman.  She  was  b.  3  August  1895,  at  Cor- 
rine,  Utah.  Daughter  of  Charles  G.  Ohman  and  Marir  Nelson.  Issue. 
5  ch.  and  9  gch.  (1954) 

(3)— 7.  Harold  S.  Taylor,  b.  15  February  1892  and  d.  3  April  1892,  at  Ante¬ 
lope,  Alturas  County,  Idaho. 

(3)— 8.  Lola  Taylor,  b.  28  April  1893  and  d.  7  May  1894,  at  Era,  Alturas 
County,  Idaho. 

(3)— 9.  Donald  Taylor,  a  twin,  b.  8  June  1895,  at  Antelope,  Alturas  County, 
Idaho,  d.  20  November  1899. 

(3)— 10.  Dollie  Taylor,  a  twin,  b.  8  June  1895,  at  Antelope,  Alturas  County, 
Idaho.  Md.  J.  Elwin  Hammond,  he  was  b.  22  September  1895,  at 
Auburn,  Wyoming.  Issue.  2  daughters  and  8  gch.  (1954) 

Editors  note : 

Alturas  County,  Idaho  was  formed  in  1864;  Custer  County  was  taken  from 
Alturas  in  1881;  Blaine  County  was  taken  from  Alturas  in  1895;  Alturas  County 
was  discontinued. 
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*(2)-8.  MARY  ANN  FRANCES  TAYLOR  STODDARD 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mary  Ann  was  born  in  a  State 
that  was  in  the  throes  of  war  in  a  home  that  was  feeling  the 
pinch  of  poverty  imposed  by  war,  she  was  an  unusually 
happy  healthy  child;  a  sweet  and  lovely  baby;  later  a  willing 
and  efficient  “mother  s  helper’’;  still  later,  a  jolly  playmate 
for  brothers  and  sisters.  During  school  years  she  was  at  the 
head  of  her  class  and  a  leader  of  games  at  playtime.  No  spell¬ 
ing  bee  or  reading  contest  was  complete  without  Mary’s 
bright  presence. 

Mary  was  an  attractive  young  woman.  She  had  dark 
flashing  eyes,  wavy-brown  hair,  rosy  cheeks  and  an  ever- 
ready  smile.  She  was  sensitive  and  quick  to  take  offense  and 
equally  quick  to  forgive.  She  often  smiled  through  tears  or 
shed  tears  while  laughing  so  versatile  were  her  emotions.  She 
was  popular  and  always  in  demand;  a  graceful  dancing  part¬ 
ner;  a  witty  conversationalist. 

At  home  she  was  skilled  in  household  arts— an  especially 
good  cook.  She  was  an  excellent  seamstress  with  a  flan  for 
designing,  producing  styles  and  attractive  dresses  from  pat¬ 
terns  of  her  own  drafting.  She  was  fond  of  pretty  clothes 
and  liked  vivid  colors. 

Married  at  an  early  age  she  soon  found  herself  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  family  so  large  that  she  was  taxed  to  the 
utmost,  even  with  her  skill  and  ingenuity,  to  meet  their 
many  demands.  However  she  was  always  a  patient  and 
understanding  mother— proud  and  happy  in  her  motherhood. 

At  family  parties  she  always  found  time  to  visit  the  room 
where  the  assembled  children  were  playing  games,  told  a 
jolly  joke  or  two,  refereed  a  game  or  introduced  a  new  one, 
never  failing  to  leave  the  children  in  a  gale  of  laughter. 

After  the  birth  of  her  ninth  child  her  health  became 
impaired,  but  somehow  she  managed  to  carry  on  through 
various  degrees  of  invalidism,  sometimes  bedfast,  sometimes 
on  crutches,  bravely  and  cheerfully,  meeting  as  best  she 
could  the  increasing  demands  of  her  family.  With  infinite 
tact,  patience  and  skill  she  taught  her  brood  to  perform  light 
household  tasks  that  would  lighten  her  work  and  help  main¬ 
tain  a  home. 
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There  were  twelve  children  in  all— the  youngest  one  just 
a  babe  in  arms  when  death  came  to  Mary,  December  1903. 

January  1954  Contributed  by 

(3)— 3.  Ellen  Francis  Taylor  Beebe 

(2)— 8.  MARY  ANN  FRANCES  TAYLOR  AND 
JOHN  FRANKLIN  STODDARD 

Md.  16  May  1879 
Issue 

(3)— 1.  John  William  Stoddard,  b.  7  February  1880,  at  Loa,  Wayne  County, 
Utah.  Md.  Geneva  Alice  Taylor,  a  second  cousin,  b.  6  October  1873 
at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah.  Daughter  of  Richard  Matthew  Taylor 
and  Hannah  Barbara  Richardson.  They  reside  at  Shoshone,  Idaho. 
Issue  3  eh.  6  gch. 

(3)— 2.  Allen  Edgar  Stoddard,  b.  11  May  1881,  at  Loa,  Wayne  County,  Utah. 
Md.  ( 1 )  Ethel  Jones.  Issue  4  eh.  Has  grandchildren. 

(3)— 3.  Thomas  Calvin  Stoddard,  b.  17  December  1882,  at  Loa,  Wayne 
County,  Utah.  d.  1937  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Was  md.  and  had  2 
sons,  Thomas  and  Frank. 

(3)— 4.  Byron  Franklyn  Stoddard,  8  November  1884,  at  Loa,  Wayne  County, 
Utah.  d.  1902,  at  Lost  River,  Idaho. 

(3)— 5.  Mary  Jane  Stoddard,  b.  15  August  1886,  at  Fremont,  Wayne  County, 
Utah.  Md.  (1)  Harry  Gray.  Md.  (2)  Brigham  Thompson.  Issue 
Irene  Gray  who  has  issue. 

(3)— 6.  Joseph  LeRoy  Stoddard,  b.  14  February  1889,  at  Era,  Alturas  County, 
Idaho.  No  Issue. 

( 3 )  —7.  Raymond  Taylor  Stoddard,  b.  7  May  1891,  at  Antelope,  Alturas  County, 
Idaho.  Md.  Pearl  Butterfield.  Resides  at  Montpelier,  Idaho.  Issue 

2  daughters,  2  gch.  (1954) 

( 3 )  —8.  Ruth  Ann  Stoddard,  b.  2  May  1893,  at  Antelope,  Alturas  County, 
Idaho.  Md.  Thomas  Blythe.  Resides  in  Glendale,  Arizona.  She  is  a 
Social  Worker.  No  Issue. 

( 3 )  —9.  Grace  Stoddard,  b.  10  July  1897,  at  Antelope,  Blaine  County,  Idaho. 

Md.  (1)  Frank  McGee,  who  d.  1918.  Grace  md.  (2)  Louis  Ipharr, 
in  1919.  Resides  in  Glendale,  Arizona.  Issue.  2  eh.  by  McGee.  2  eh. 
by  Ipharr.  8  gch.  ( 1954 ) 

( 3)— 10.  Beaulah  Stoddard,  b.  20  May  1897,  at  Antelope,  Blaine  County,  Idaho. 

Md.  (1)  ?  Md.  (2)  J.  W.  Johnson.  She  d.  November  1944.  Issue 

3  eh. 

(3)— 11.  Charles  Rufus  Stoddard,  b.  27  December  1899,  at  Antelope,  Blaine 
County,  Idaho.  D.  12  January  1900. 

(3) -12.  Gladys  Stoddard,  b.  abt.  1902,  at  Antelope,  Blaine  County,  Idaho.  Md. 

Sherman  Hansen,  1921.  Resides  at  Aberdeen,  Idaho.  Issue  2  eh.  and 

4  gch.  (1954) 

( Editor’s  note:  Antelope,  Blaine  County  is  now  Darlington,  Butte,  County, 
Idaho. ) 


P amelia  Leah  Grigg  Taylor 
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*(2)-9.  WILLIAM  FRANKLIN  TAYLOR 

By  Ellen  Frances  Taylor  Beebe 

One  of  the  finest  things  about  my  father,  I  think,  was 
his  attitude  towards  his  parents,  giving  great  importance  to 
their  advice  after  reaching  maturity,  remembering  with  re¬ 
spect  their  authority  during  his  youth  and  expecting  them 
to  lean  upon  him  for  strength  and  comfort  as  he  had  leaned 
upon  them  in  his  childhood.  He  gave  their  welfare  first  place 
in  his  consideration,  often  setting  aside  urgent  business  of 
his  own  to  indulge  a  whim  or  wish  of  either  of  them.  He  had 
the  greatest  sense  of  love  and  loyalty  for  his  brothers  and 
sisters  and  a  strong  feeling  of  kinship  for  their  children 
considering  continuity  and  unity  of  clan  of  highest  im¬ 
portance. 

As  a  youth  he  was  fun-loving  and  happy.  He  excelled 
in  sports,  fishing,  hunting,  swimming,  dancing,  footracing. 
He  was  agile  and  strong  with  dark  curly  hair,  dark  grey  eyes 
and  strong  features. 

He  received  only  the  minimum  of  schooling  but  at  home 
from  his  parents  he  learned  well  the  lessons  that  build  fine 
character:  truthfulness,  honesty,  fairplay,  unselfishness, 
generosity,  kindness  and  charity.  He  was  friendly  and  gre¬ 
garious-friendships  were,  for  him,  always  easily  made  and 
of  lifetime  duration. 

He  was  only  twenty  years  old  when  he  and  mother  were 
married.  Hardships  incident  to  pioneering  were  sometimes 
almost  overwhelming.  Indeed  it  seemed  to  them  at  times 
that  the  very  elements  conspired  against  them.  But  their 
perseverance  and  labors  were  rewarded  through  the  years 
by  enduring  happiness  and  eventual  prosperity. 

Dad  enjoyed  the  rugged  outdoor  life  that  went  with 
ranching  and  stock  growing.  Sometimes  he  would  take  the 
family  with  him  on  trips  to  the  mountains  to  repair  fences  or 
salt  the  cattle.  Then  he  would  demonstrate  his  skill  at  cook¬ 
ing  over  a  campfire,  making  coffee  and  frying  game  or  fish. 
We  all  thought  it  great  fun.  At  home  in  the  evenings  he  was 
seldom  too  tiled  to  romp  with  the  children,  teaching  them 
stunts,  parlor  tricks  and  games  or  reading  from  a  favorite 
book.  Hardly  had  his  children  graduated  from  diapers  when 
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he  gave  them  their  first  riding  lessons.  And  for  him  a  pair  of 
spurs  was  the  only  appropriate  gift  for  a  new  born  son. 

Though  only  seven  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  North 
Carolina,  he  always  liked  to  call  himself  a  taiheel  not¬ 
withstanding  he  retained  not  the  slightest  trace  of  Southern 
accent  and  few,  if  any  Southern  traits  except  a  liking  for 
Southern  cooking. 

Mother  was  reluctant  to  allow  the  daughters  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  to  learn  to  cook,  believing  that  it  contributed  to  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  home  to  keep  the  head  of  the  family  happy  at 
mealtime.  When  one  of  us  did  persuade  her  to  let  us  pre¬ 
pare  a  “dish  she  would  personally  assume  the  responsibility 
of  presenting  it  to  Dad.  Her  halting  introduction  of  the 
amateur  concoction  was  a  classic  of  understatement,  spread¬ 
ing  the  blame  over  the  group  of  us  rather  than  let  one  bear 
the  brunt  she  would  say:  “This  is  a  kind  of  a  pudding  the 
girls  made.”  Or,  “This  is  something  the  girls  call  a  salad. 
Or,  “This  is  a  pie  the  gilds  made.  It  s  more  of  a  pudding  but 

it  does  have  a  bottom  crust.” 

Mother  was  an  excellent  cook  and  catered  to  Dad  s 
taste.  He  was  most  hospitable  and  it  was  uncanny  the  way 
some  of  his  merest  acquaintances  made  their  calls  coincide 
with  mealtime.  Mother  was  very  pleasant  about  this  and 
no  matter  how  many  pieces  she  had  to  divide  the  pie  into 
to  take  care  of  the  extra  guests  she  never  cut  Dad’s  wedge 
any  smaller. 

Dad  was  a  modest  man  of  temperate  habits.  His  early 
boyhood  being  spent  on  a  farm  where  tobacco  was  the  main 
crop,  naturally,  he  acquired  the  tobacco  habit.  It  took  nearly 
all  the  year’s  twelve  months  to  plant,  nurse,  grow,  harvest, 
strip,  cure  and  market  the  crop.  During  which  time  all 
those  who  worked  in  any  faze  of  its  culture,  either  chewed, 
smoked  or  snuffed  it.  Women  and  children  were  no  exception. 

During  his  early  thirties,  Dad  decided  that  smoking  was 
injurious  to  his  health  and  promptly  discontinued  the  habit 
once  and  for  always.  This  was  not  easy. 

While  not  backward  about  adopting  new  methods  and 
using  modern  conveniences,  he  had  little  tolerance  for  fads 
and  “folderals.”  He  was  in  his  late  sixties  when  he  bought 
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and  drove  his  first  automobile.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
provide  his  home  with  electrical  appliances. 

He  took  a  dim  view  of  the  constant  and  startling  changes 
in  women  s  wearing  apparel,  and  especially  the  styles  worn 
by  his  daughters  down  through  the  years  from  the  choker 
collar  to  the  plunging  neck  line,  loudly  proclaiming  that  he 
did  not  know  what  the  world  was  coming  to. 

But  these  were  only  trivial  things.  In  matters  of  conse¬ 
quence  he  was  reasonable  and  calm.  He  would  meet  real 
disaster  or  misfortune  with  the  greatest  calm  and  courage. 
He  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  was  always  ready  with 
just  the  right  joke  for  the  occasion.  There  was  an  unusual 
quality  of  tenderness  and  understanding  in  his  attitude  to¬ 
ward  children.  He  would  go  to  great  lengths  to  entertain 
them. 

Though  never  seeming  to  hurry  or  bustle  about  he  was 
a  man  of  great  activity,  never  allowing  his  affairs  to  get  in 
a  rut.  There  were  times  when  he  appeared  relaxed  and  idle 
but  to  those  who  knew  him  these  seemingly  idle  days  were 
filled  with  silent  planning  and  meant  that  he  would  come  up 
out  of  his  preoccupation  with  plans  for  a  bright  new  project. 
In  business  he  possessed  rare  foresight  and  judgment  and 
was  quick  and  firm  in  his  decisions. 

Forty-eight  of  his  seventy-two  years  were  spent  in  Idaho. 
The  last  sixteen  of  them  were  spent  in  the  Boise  Valley  where 
he  bought  a  100  acre  farm  and  retired  from  the  cattle 
business,  turning  it  over  to  his  sons.  His  life  was  lived  de¬ 
cently  and  happily  within  his  sphere  of  understanding,  in 
patience,  tolerance,  industry  and  serene  good  humor.  April 
1954 


(2)— 9.  WILLIAM  FRANKLIN  TAYLOR  AND 
HILMA  FREDRICKSON 

Md.  23  February  1883 
Issue 

(3)—  1.  Hilma  Lear  Taylor,  b.  14  March  1884,  at  Fremont,  Wayne  County, 
Utah,  md.  Joseph  Francis  Keele,  1903,  Paris,  Idaho.  He  was  b.  18 
January  1880,  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah.  Son  of  Alexander  Keele 
and  Alice  Beilby.  They  are  retired  and  reside  at  Moore,  Idaho. 
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Issue 

(4)— 1.  Boyd  Francis  Keele,  b.  16  May  1934,  at  Blackfoot,  Bingham 
County,  Idaho,  md.  Marjorie  Maxey,  April  1943. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Frances  Grace  Keele,  b.  2  April  1944,  at  Arco, 
Custer  County,  Idaho. 

(5)— 2.  Maxey  Boyd  Keele,  b.  20  July  1945,  at  Arco,  Custer 
County,  Idaho. 

(4)— 2.  Lynn  Taylor  Keele.  b.  21  November  1935,  at  Blackfoot,  Bing¬ 
ham  County,  Idaho,  md.  Ruby  Long  Norwood,  May  1933. 

Issue 

(5)  — 1.  Joseph  Oliver  Keele,  b.  15  March  1934,  at  Arco, 
Custer  County,  Idaho. 

(5)— 2.  Dorothy  Helen  Keele,  b.  26  August  1935,  at  Arco, 
Custer  County,  Idaho. 

(5)— 3.  Linda  Ann  Keele,  b.  26  November  1945,  at  Arco, 
Custer  County,  Idaho. 

(5)— 4.  Mary  Kathleen  Keele,  b.  10  March  1948.  At  Arco, 
Custer  County,  Idaho. 

(4)_3.  Ellen  Keele,  b.  11  March  1907,  and  d.  12  March  1907,  at 
Blackfoot,  Bingham  County,  Idaho. 

(4)— 4.  Randall  Joseph  Keele,  b.  26  November  1910,  at  Blackfoot, 
Bingham  County,  Idaho,  md.  ( 1 )  Elva  Belknap,  May  or  June 
1934.  She  d.  1938.  No  Issue.  Md.  (2)  Patricia  Lord,  25 
September  1948.  Randall  was  in  U.S.  Army  from  March 
1943,  to  January  1947.  Served  as  Military  Police  three  years 
in  U.S.,  then  did  overseas  duty. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Vicki  Lear  Keele,  b.  November  1949,  at  Challis, 
Custer  County,  Idaho. 

(5)— 2.  Suzanne  Keele,  b.  29  September  1951,  at  Challis, 
Custer  County,  Idaho. 

(5)— 3.  Randy  Keele,  b.  8  January  1953,  at  Challis,  Custer 
County,  Idaho. 

(5)— 4.  Paul  Joe  Keele,  b.  28  January  1956,  at  Jerome,  Idaho. 

(4)— 5.  Grace  Keele,  b.  30  September  1916,  at  Blackfoot,  Bingham 
County,  Idaho,  md.  Iver  K.  Ohman,  12  December  1934. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Melba  Marie  Ohman,  b.  30  September  1936,  Arco, 
Custer  County,  Idaho. 

(5)— 2.  James  Iver  Ohman,  b.  20  May  1939,  Arco,  Custer 
County,  Idaho. 

(2)— 9.  William  Franklin  Taylor  line 


(2)— 9.  William  Franklin  Taylor 
Hilma  Fredrickson  Taylor 


(3)— 1.  Hilma  Lear  Taylor  Keele 
(3)— 3.  Ellen  Frances  Taylor  Beebe 


(3)— 6.  Adelia  Maud  Taylor  (4)— 2.  Lynn  Taylor 
(3)—' 7.  Violet  Gladys  Taylor  Keele 


(4)— 4.  Randall  J.  Keele 


(4)— 1.  Howard  K.  Beebe 


(4)— 2.  Arnold  T.  Beebe 


(4)— 1.  Frank  J.  Taylor 


(3)— 4.  Amos  Saunders 
Taylor 


(3)— 5.  Bryan  E.  Taylor 


(4)— 1.  Kenneth  W.  Taylor 
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(5)— 3.  Sarah  Lear  Ohman,  b.  21  December  1940,  Arco 
Custer  County,  Idaho. 

(5)— 4.  Alice  Pauline  Ohman,  b.  19  September  1943,  Arco, 
Custer  County,  Idaho. 

(5)— 5.  Carl  Theodore  Ohman,  b.  5  October  1944,  Arco, 
Custer  County,  Idaho. 

(5)— 6.  Darlene  Grace  Ohman,  b.  10  December  1951, 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

(3)— 2.  Katie  May  Taylor,  b.  1  May  1886,  and  d.  6  November  1886,  at  Fre¬ 
mont,  Wayne  County,  Utah. 

(3)— 3.  Ellen  Frances  Taylor,  b.  12  March  1888,  Antelope,  Alturas  County, 
Idaho,  md.  Claude  S.  Beebe,  1  March  1913.  He  was  b.  8  January 
1880,  at  Milford,  Dickinson  County,  Iowa.  Son  of  Oliver  Beebe  and 
Naomi  Arnold. 

Ellen  was  the  first  child  to  be  born  in  the  Taylor  Clan 
after  they  had  moved  to  Idaho.  She  grew  up  mid  scenes 
relevant  to  pioneering.  With  her  intuitive  sense  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  her  keen  memory  she  is  able  to  narrate  many  poig¬ 
nant  tales  of  early  day  struggles  pertinent  to  homesteading 
in  a  cold,  rugged,  raw  country.  She  attended  schools  in 
Blackfoot  and  later  taught  there  for  five  years  prior  to  her 
marriage  to  Claude  Beebe,  a  lawyer,  and  a  descendant  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  Captain  Eliakim  Brainard.  Ellen 
is  a  gifted  writer  and  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the 
Taylor  chapter  of  this  book.  She  resides  at  her  father  s  old 
farm  about  ten  miles  west  of  Boise  on  the  Ustick  road.  Here 
they  enjoy  the  simple  things  of  life  while  her  husband  main¬ 
tains  his  law  practice  in  Nampa. 

Issue 

(4)  — 1.  Howard  Kalteaux  (Calteaux)  Beebe,  b.  1  January  1918,  at 
Blackfoot  Bingham  County,  Idaho  md.  Celia  Mifflin  7  July 
1939.  He  was  inducted  into  the  U.  S.  Army,  June  1945,  took 
infantry  training  at  Camp  Robison,  discharged  December 
1945.  Howard  is  a  brilliant  lawyer  and  practices  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  with  the  firm  of  Morrison,  Mcguire,  Shields  and 
Beebe. 

Issue 

(5)  — 1.  Howard  Kalteaux  (Calteaux)  Beebe,  Jr.  b.  8  De¬ 
cember  1941,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

(5)— 2.  Jane  Ellen  Beebe,  b.  20  December  1945,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

(4)— 2.  Arnold  Taylor  Beebe,  b.  20  July  1921,  Blackfoot,  Bingham 
County,  Idaho,  md.  Merle  Adelphia  Snowberger,  25  July  1942. 

(2)— 9.  William  Franklin  Taylor  line 
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Arnold  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army,  . 25  July  1942  started 
training  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  January  1943,  leclassiiie 
1  July  1943.  In  Signal  Corps,  became  High  Speed  Radio 
Operator  766  and  Expert  Carbine  and  T9MG  Sharpshootei 
03  Rifle.  He  was  sent  to  the  Southwest  Pacific  Area  in 
November.  Saw  service  in  New  Guinea,  Southern  Philip¬ 
pines,  Luzon,  for  which  service  he  received  Philippine  Serv¬ 
ice  Medal  with  one  Bronze  Star,  The  Asiatic  Pacific  Medal, 
The  American  Theatre  Service  Medal,  The  Good  Conduct 
Medal,  The  Victory  Medal  and  three  Bronze  Stars.  Received 
no  wounds.  Honorable  Discharge  at  Fort  Lewis,  29  Decem¬ 
ber  1945.  Technician  5th  Grade.  At  present  he  is  practising 
law  in  Blackfoot,  Idaho.  1955. 


Issue 


( 3)— 4. 


(5)_1.  Stephen  Arnold  Beebe,  b.  21  April  1944,  Tacoma, 
Washington. 

(5)— 2.  Mark  Allen  Beebe,  b.  8  January  1948,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

(5)_3.  Wayne  Robert  Beebe,  b.  29  November  1950,  Nampa, 
Canyon  County,  Idaho. 


(5)_4.  Joan  Kay  Beebe,  b.  12  July  1955,  Nampa,  Idaho. 

Sanders  Amos  Taylor,  b.  17  December  1892  at  Antelope  Alturas 
County,  Idaho,  md.  (1)  Ethel  Miller,  who  d  1919.  Aid.  2)  a 
rine  Vermillion  Harper,  15  December  1922.  She  was  b  11  November 
1899  at  Pulaski,  Pulaski  County,  Virginia.  Daughter  ol  Joel  lhomas 
Harper  and  Sally  Frances  Vermillion.  Amos  is  a  rancher  and  stockman 
and  lives  on  part  of  his  father’s  original  homestead.  He  is  active  in 
the  Cattle  Association,  road  commission,  and  is  interested  m  education. 
He  belongs  to  the  Masons. 


Issue  by  ( 1 )  Wife 

(4)-l.  Harold  Taylor,  b.  9  December  1917,  and  d.  about  1930,  at 
Grouse,  Custer  County,  Idaho. 


Issue  by  ( 2 )  W ife 

(4)— 1  Frank  Joel  Taylor,  b.  17  May  1924,  at  Grouse  Custer  County, 
Idaho,  md.  Yvonne  Marie  Spraktes  29  August  1948. 

Frank  was  inducted  into  the  U.S.  Army  at  Fort  Douglas, 
Utah.  Took  basic  training  at  Camp  Hood,  Texas.  15  March 
1945,  he  left  the  States  arriving  at  La  Harve,  France,  2/ 
March.  He  went  into  immediate  combat  with  Company  B, 
30th  Infantry  Regiment,  3rd  Infantry  Division  as  a  Light 
Machine  Gunner.  He  fought  through  Nuremburg,  Munich, 


(2)-9.  William  Franklin  Taylor  line 
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and  was  at  Salzburg,  Austria,  when  hostilities  ended.  He  was 
in  the  Army  of  Occupation  until,  24  May  1946.  He  spent  a 
five  day  leave  in  Switzerland.  He  liked  the  people  there 
and  thought  the  country  beautiful.  He  was  discharged  from 
the  army,  1  June  1946.  Received  the  following  decorations: 
Combat  Infantry  Badge,  Expert  Rifle  M-l,  European- African- 
Middle  Eastern  Service  Ribbon,  Good  Conduct  Medal,  Vic¬ 
tory  Medal,  German  Occupation  Medal.  At  present  is  ranch¬ 
ing  with  his  father. 

Issue 

(5)  — 1.  Gail  Taylor,  b.  about  1950,  at  Grouse,  Custer  County, 
Idaho. 

(5)— 2.  Jan  Taylor,  b.  about  1952,  at  Grouse,  Custer  County, 
Idaho. 

(3)— 5.  Byron  Ernest  Taylor,  b.  28  October  1896,  at  Antelope,  Blaine  County, 
Idaho,  md.  Edith  E.  Miller  8  March  1918.  She  was  b.  5  May  1898. 
Daughter  of  George  R.  Miller  and  Florence  L.  McKey.  Byron  d.  8 
November  1946,  at  Grouse,  Custer  County,  Idaho.  Buried  at  Mackay, 
Idaho. 

Byron  served  from  9  August  1918  to  19  February  1919  in 
the  U.S.  Army  in  the  First  World  War.  Assigned  to  Company 
C,  24th  Machine  Gun  Battalion.  Was  out  on  ocean  when 
the  Armistice  was  signed.  He  was  returned  to  Camp  Ft. 
Logan  and  discharged.  He  had  a  long  record  of  public  serv¬ 
ice  including  membership  on  his  local  school  board,  two 
years  as  County  Commissioner  of  Custer  County  and  three 
terms  as  democratic  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  State  Legislature.  He  had  just  been  elected  to  the 
lourth  term  before  his  sudden  death.  Byron  was  a  well 
thought  of,  prominent  stockman,  operating  a  twelve  thousand 
acre  ranch. 

Issue 

(4)  — 1.  Kenneth  William  Taylor,  b.  2  May  1919,  at  Grouse,  Custer 

County,  Idaho. 

He  attended  Mackay  High  School  and  Southern  Branch 
U.  of  I.  Logan  Agricultural  College  and  College  of  Idaho 
at  Caldwell.  Enlisted  in  Army,  27  December  1941,  at  Poca¬ 
tello,  Idaho.  Trained  at  Sheppard  Field,  Texas,  and  was 
sent  overseas,  4  June  1942,  in  the  8th  Army  Air  Force.  Was 

(2)— 9.  William  Franklin  Taylor  line 
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in  Foreign  Service  two  years  and  two  months.  Was  in  Sicily 
Air  offensive,  and  campaigns  in  Naples,  Foggia,  Tunisia, 
Rome,  Arno.  Air  Combat  in  the  Balkans.  Discharged  21 
September  1945,  at  Fort  Douglas,  Utah. 


( 3)— 6.  Adelia  Maude  Taylor,  b.  9  November  1900,  at  Blackfoot,  Bingham 
County,  Idaho,  md.  Harry  Albert  Stoner.  He  was  b  .10  March  1896, 
at  Granger,  Iowa,  son  of  James  Buck  Stoner  and  Lydia  Kurtz.  Harry 
is  employed  by  the  Roy  C.  Davidson  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Boise. 

Issue 

(4)-l.  Faye  Afton  Stoner,  b.  6  April  1930,  at  Boise,  Ada  County, 
Idaho,  md.  Lindley  Sorenson,  July  1948. 

Issue 

(5)-l.  Richard  Lin  Sorenson,  b.  30  December  1949,  at 
Boise,  Ada  County,  Idaho. 

(5)— 2.  David  Allen  Sorenson,  b.  24  May  1950),  Boise,  Ada 
County,  Idaho. 

(4)-2.  James  Franklin  Taylor,  b.  18  March  1938,  at  Boise,  Ada 
County,  Idaho. 

(3)_7  Violet  Gladys  Taylor,  b.  17  September  1902,  at  Blackfoot,  Bingham 
County,  Idaho,  md.  Virgil  Douglas.  He  was  born  25  March  1892  in 
Ohio,  son  of  S.  A.  Douglas.  Violet  is  an  Underwriter  for  Stan  Mc- 
Murray  Insurance. 

Issue 

(4)_1.  Lois  Ellen  Douglas,  b.  12  January  1926,  at  Boise,  Ada  County, 
Idaho,  md.  Robert  Lausiere  8  November  1948. 

Issue 

(5)_ 1.  Ellen  Lausiere,  b.  4  October  1949,  at  Portland, 
Oregon. 

(5)— 2.  Robert  Lausiere,  b.  2  January  1951,  at  Portland, 
Oregon. 

(5)— 2.  Ann  Lausiere,  b.  19  May  1952,  at  Portland,  Oregon. 

(4)-2.  Clayton  Stephen  Douglas,  b.  25  February  1928,  at  Boise,  Ada 
County,  Idaho,  md.  Jacqueline  Rae  Taylor,  26  August  1952, 
daughter  of  Federal  Judge  Fred  M.  and  Mrs.  Tayloi. 

Issue 

(5)_ 1.  Leslie  Kay  Douglas,  b.  1953,  at  Boise,  Ada  County, 
Idaho. 

( 5)— 2.  Stephen  Taylor  Douglas,  b.  29  September  1955. 
Boise,  Idaho. 

(2)— 9.  William  Franklin  Taylor  line 
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* (2)— 10.  RUTH  PERMELIA  TAYLOR  HOALST 

Ruth  was  but  a  small  lass  of  four  when  the  migration 
to  Utah  was  made  by  her  parents.  She  often  told  her  chil¬ 
dren  of  how  frightened  she  was  when  they  had  to  cross 
the  Missouri  River.  In  fact  she  had  rebelled  at  that  point 
and  insisted  she  was  not  going  to  cross.  Her  father,  of  whom 
she  was  very  fond,  said,  “All  right,  we  will  have  to  leave 
Ruth  on  the  bank.”  Being  between  the  two  horrors  she  chose 
to  go  with  the  ferry  and  chance  its  fate  across  the  wide, 
swiftly  flowing  river. 

Her  daughter,  Julia,  has  given  us  a  brief  personality 
sketch  of  her  mother,  viz.: 

Since  the  day  I  can  remember  her,  my  mother  was  a 
high-strung,  nervous,  hard-working  woman,  she  had  no  time 
for  outside  activities  or  interests.  She  seemed  to  devote  all 
of  her  time  and  energy  to  raising  her  family.  She  seemed  to 
think  that  an  education  was  the  most  vital  or  essential  thing 
to  be  had.  While  we  all  received  the  usual  high  school 
education,  she  did  not  realize  her  fondest  ambition  until 
after  my  father  died  in  1917.  (Killed  by  a  runaway  team) 

Vivian  was  in  high  school  at  that  time  and  later  went 
one  year  to  the  College  of  Idaho,  but  left  to  be  married. 
Much  later  however,  she  took  up  her  studies  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 

After  Vivian’s  marriage  Mother’s  full  time  was  devoted 
to  Blaine’s  education,  she  studied  right  along  with  him.  Be¬ 
fore  Blaine  was  ready  for  college  he  had  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  electricity,  and  was  making  radios  before  they  could 
be  had  commercially.  They  studied  wireless,  sending  and 
receiving,  and  many  other  subjects. 

When  Blaine  was  ready  for  college  she  went  with  him, 
as  she  said,  to  look  after  him,  but,  I  am  sure  it  was  her  thirst 
for  knowledge  that  drove  her  on.  But  she  became  ill  in  his 
second  year  and  was  not  able  to  see  him  graduate  from  the 
Colorado  School  of  Mines  in  1930.  I  believe  that  was  one 
of  the  happiest  days  of  her  life,  she  seemed  to  believe  that 
Blaine  was  her  sole  creation  and  that  he  had  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  success  when  he  had  achieved  higher  education. 

She  herself  had  an  active  and  quick  mind  and  some  of 
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her  sayings  were  profound.  Her  illness,  which  was  a  nervous 
malady,  progressed  slowly  but  surely  for  ten  long  years,  and 
the  end  came  11  February  1941.  We  wonder  why  anyone 
should  suffer  so  much  for  so  long.  September  1953. 

Editor  s  Note : 

Charles  Rufus  Hoalst  was  a  gentle,  religious  man  and 
though  not  a  member  of  the  Mormon  faith  he  volunteered 
to  teach  a  class  of  young  people  in  an  early  Branch  of  the 
Church  in  Alturas  County,  Idaho.  When  his  wife  objected 
to  his  taking  the  class,  he  replied,  “Well,  someone  has  got 
to  teach  the  young  folks  something/’  Ruth,  like  her  father, 
William  Taylor,  and  some  of  her  brothers,  had  become  em¬ 
bittered  toward  the  Church  through  the  acts  of  some  of  its 
members  rather  than  the  principles  of  the  Church  itself, 
and  so  they  had  all  developed  the  spirit  of  apostasy.  How¬ 
ever,  Ruth  was  refined  and  intelligent  and  strove  for  the 
finer  things  in  life  for  her  family.  She  was  a  beautiful  woman, 
tall  and  graceful  with  dark  piercing  eyes,  so  I  have  been  told. 

(2)— 10.  RUTH  PERMELIA  TAYLOR  AND 
CHARLES  RUFUS  HOALST 

Md.  Abt.  1882 
Issue 

(3)— 1.  Amanda  Hoalst,  b.  18  December  1882,  at  Fremont,  Wayne  County, 
Utah.  Md.  Edward  H.  Morgan.  They  reside  in  Nampa,  Idaho  where 
Mr.  Morgan  is  a  miller  for  the  Nampa  Grain  Elevator.  Has  Issue. 

(3)— 2.  Charles  Eben  Hoalst,  b.  and  d.  3  September  1884,  at  Fremont,  Wayne 
County,  Utah. 

(3)— 3.  Julia  Permelia  Hoalst,  b.  15  March  1886,  at  Fremont,  Wayne  County, 
Utah.  Md.  Marion  E.  Curts,  10  March  1910.  She  is  a  widow,  a  re¬ 
tired  registered  nurse  and  a  successful  business  woman.  Is  spending 
the  summer  of  1955  in  Europe.  Resides  in  Boise,  Idaho.  No  Issue 

(3)— 4.  Louisa  Alice  Hoalst,  b.  30  November  1888,  at  Antelope,  Alturas 
County,  Idaho,  d.  3  January  1911. 

(3)— 5.  Louis  Abner  Hoalst,  b.  14  May  1891,  at  Antelope,  Alturas  County, 
Idaho.  Md.  Edna  Grace  Gribble.  She  was  b.  23  March  1895,  at 
Meridian,  Ada  County,  Idaho.  Abner  owns  and  operates  a  general 
store  at  Grandview,  Idaho.  Issue  2  ch.  and  4  gch.  (1954) 

(3)-6.  William  Earl  Hoalst,  b.  7  November  1893,  at  Antelope,  Alturas  County, 
Idaho.  Md.  Martha  Nicholes.  She  was  b.  14  April  1897,  daughter  of 
Josiah  E.  Nicholes  and  Electa  Elvira  Webb.  William  Earl  is  a  farmer 
and  resides  at  Hammett,  Idaho.  Issue  5  ch.  and  5  gch.  (1954) 
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(3)— 7.  Ida  Estelle  Hoalst,  b.  18  May  1896,  at  Alturas,  Blaine  County,  Idaho. 

Md.  Virgil  Roberts,  22  October  1916.  He  was  b.  25  April  1894,  at 
Mesa,  Mesa  County,  Colorado.  Son  of  John  Roberts  and  Jane  Morgan. 
Ida  and  Virgil  farmed  at  Indian  Valley  in  Adams  County,  Idaho  for  a 
number  of  years.  At  present  (1954)  they  reside  at  Eagle,  Idaho. 
Their  son,  Donald,  served  in  the  USN  1942-1945.  He  was  on  USS 
Chester  when  it  was  torpedoed.  Did  submarine  duty.  Their  daughter, 
Vivian,  was  in  Honolulu  when  the  Japs  struck  Pearl  Harbor.  She  was 
evacuated  to  America  with  the  third  boat  load  of  women  and  children. 
She  was  a  fashion  model  for  a  number  of  years  in  San  Francisco.  An¬ 
other  daughter,  Margory,  is  a  portrait  painter  in  San  Francisco.  An¬ 
other  son,  John,  enlisted  in  the  Marines  when  he  graduated  from  Eagle 
high  school  in  1941.  He  landed  with  the  Marines  in  the  seizure  of 
Guadacanal,  7  August  1942,  the  first  step  on  their  road  to  Tokyo.  John 
spent  six  months  in  hospital  with  malaria.  Later  at  Cherrypoint,  N.  C. 
he  was  stricken  with  amnesia.  In  1949  John  passed  the  Cadet  test 
at  Ogden,  Utah.  He  received  his  wings  as  a  jet  pilot  in  1951.  He  is 
an  instructor  in  radar  and  jet  flying.  23  April  1953,  his  jet  collided 
with  another  jet  trainer  in  Victoria,  Texas.  Due  to  John’s  ability  to 
jump  quick  in  bailing  out  his  life  was  saved. 

Ida  and  Virgil  are  the  parents  of  8  children,  and  have  7  grand¬ 
children.  (1954) 
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Charles  Rufus  Hoalst  Family 


Front  row,  left:  Earl,  Alice,  Abner. 
Back:  (2)  — 10.  Ruth  Permelia  Taylor 
Hoalst,  lulia  Amanda,  Charles  Rufus 
Hoalst. 


(4)— 1.  Donald  V.  Roberts 


(4)— 4.  Lt.  John  G.  Roberts 


(4)— 2.  Vivian  J.  Roberts  (4)— 3.  Margory  M.  Roberts  Leighton 
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(3)— 8.  Ruth  Vivian  Hoalst,  b.  15  December  1900,  at  Blackfoot,  Bingham 
County,  Idaho.  Md.  Rudolph  C.  Krueger,  9  August  1921,  at  Boise, 
Idaho.  At  present  (1954)  she  is  in  Switzerland  taking  a  course  in 
psychology.  Issue  1  ch.  and  2  gch. 

(3)— 9.  Blaine  Cecil  Hoalst,  b.  17  June  1907,  at  Moore,  Idaho.  Md.  Ethel 
Jones.  She  was  b.  April  1907,  at  Caldwell,  Idaho.  She  is  daughter 
of  Werley  Edwin  Jones  and  Eunice  Caroline  Mills.  Blaine  and  family 
reside  at  Barrie  Mountain,  Nevada.  Issue  3  ch.  (1953) 

Ruth  Permelia  Taylor  Hoalst  line 

Editor  s  Note : 

William  Taylor  was  the  grandson  of  William  Taylor  and 
Susan  Singleton  and  the  son  of  John  Taylor  and  Susan 
Crumply  who  was  quarter-bred  Indian  and  the  daughter  of 
Eli  Crumply  and  Cynthia  Devon. 

William  served  in  the  Confederate  Army  as  a  Home- 
guard. 

Of  the  eight  stalwart  sons  born  to  him  and  Pamelia 
Leah  Grigg,  but  two  lived  to  propagate  the  Taylor  name. 
And  of  the  approximately  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
descendants  of  this  couple,  but  ten  living  males  bear  the 
name  of  Taylor  (1954)  not  counting  3  male  descendants  of 
their  eldest  daughter,  Louisa  Jane,  who  also  bear  the  Taylor 
name  but  of  a  different  line. 


*(1)_3.  ELIZABETH  WILLIAMS  GRIGG  SHORES 

Elizabeth— nicknamed  Betsy— was  a  witty  and  fun-loving 
girl  with  a  serious  side  to  her  nature.  She  grew  up  to  be 
tall,  slender  and  graceful.  She  had  brilliant,  jet-black  hair 
and  eyes.  Her  skin  was  like  creamy- white  velvet.  She  was 
converted  to  the  Church  in  the  early  1840’s  by  Elder  Jedediah 
Grant  while  he  was  staying  in  her  father’s  home. 

When  she  was  about  twenty-one  she  fell  in  love  with 
and  married  tall,  dark  and  handsome  Lewis  Franklin  Shores. 
He  was  of  Jewish  descent— the  love-begot  son  of  pretty  Rhoda 

Shores  and  her  music  teacher. 

By  1860  we  find  them  living  in  the  Snatchville  District 
of  Surry  County,  where  they  are  the  parents  of  six  living 
children,  having  lost  a  baby  girl  at  birth  in  1854.  Lewis  was 
a  carpenter  and  a  cabinet  maker.  Often  after  a  hard  days 
work  he  would  go  home  and  cook  the  meal  and  do  the  family 
laundry,  for  Betsy  suffered  a  great  deal  of  ill  health  during 
her  child  bearing  years. 

When  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  came  up,  Lewis,  who 
was  a  Republican  and  sympathized  with  the  North— notwith¬ 
standing  he  was  forty-five  years  old  and  the  father  of  a  large 
family-had  to  continually  hide  out  in  a  nearby  cave,  camou¬ 
flaged  with  underbrush,  from  the  Rebel  Homeguard,  who 
often  lay  in  ambush  threatening  to  shoot  him  on  sight. 

Betsy  suffered  untold  hardship  and  lived  in  mortal  terror 
during  these  war  years.  For  she  never  knew  what  night 
the  Homeguards  would  enter  her  home  and  repeat  their  act 
of  stripping  the  bedcovers  from  herself  and  the  frightened 

children  in  their  search  for  Lewis. 

She  prepared  food— often  only  dry  corn  pone— and  would 
leave  it  in  a  pail  hanging  in  the  branches  of  the  shrubbery 
or  trees  close  to  the  cave  where  Lewis  could  get  it  in  the 
dark  of  night.  Needless  to  say  it  was  a  happy  day  when  the 
war  was  over. 

Betsy’s  husband  was  converted  to  the  Church  in  Septem¬ 
ber  of  1868.  But  for  some  reason  they  were  unable  to  make 
the  long  trek  to  Utah  with  the  other  Saints  in  July  of  1869. 
She  was  broken-hearted  at  being  left  behind  and  she  never 
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forgot  it.  She  never  saw  her  parents  again,  nor  her  daughter, 
Mary  Jane,  who  was  baptized  the  11  of  July  1869,  just  before 
the  Henry  G.  Boyle  Company  left,  in  order  that  she  too 
might  be  included  in  the  group. 

Betsy  had  made  the  Elders  welcome  in  her  home,  cook¬ 
ing  and  washing  for  them.  Her  tenth  child  was  named  for 
Elder  Boyle. 

Her  sons,  John,  Tom  and  Henry,  went  to  Manassa,  Cone¬ 
jos  County,  Colorado,  sometime  in  the  1880’s  and  went  into 
the  lumber  and  sawmill  business.  Later  on  they  sent  for 
their  parents. 

When  Betsy’s  husband,  Lewis,  died,  she  finally  got  to 
go  to  Utah.  Here  she  lived  with  her  son,  Tom,  who  had  come 
on  to  Loa,  where  he  had  married  his  pretty  cousin,  Mary 
Emily  Grigg.  After  four  years  with  them,  Betsy’s  son,  David, 
bought  her  a  home  in  Richfield,  where  she  lived  until  her 
death. 

In  her  declining  years,  Betsy  was  known  for  her  stoical 
patience  and  good  cheer.  She  sat  long  hours  cutting  and 
sewing  carpet  rags  for  the  loom  and  reminiscing  of  the  early 
days  in  North  Carolina  and  of  hardships  endured  during  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion. 

( 1 )— 3.  ELIZABETH  WILLIAMS  GRIGG  AND 
LEWIS  FRANKLIN  SHORES 

Md.  1851 
Issue 

(2)— 1.  Mary  Jane  Shores,  b.  30  May  1852,  Snatchville,  Surry  County,  North 
Carolina.  Md.  Frank  Griffith.  She  d.  11  April  1897.  No  Issue.  Di¬ 
vorced.  ( T ) 

(2)— 2.  ^William  Anderson  Shores,  b.  17  May  1853,  at  Snatchville,  Surry 
County,  North  Carolina.  Md.  Amanda  Friedle.  She  d.  8  November 
1935.  He  d.  28  May  1934.  Lived  at  Manassa,  Colorado. 

(2)— 3.  Rhoda  Francie  Shores,  b.  and  d.  30  September  1854,  at  Snatchville, 
Surry  County,  North  Carolina. 

(2)— 4.  *James  Franklin  Shores,  b.  10  November  1855,  at  Snatchville,  Surry 
County,  North  Carolina.  Md.  Mary  Elizabeth  Bales.  She  was  b.  26 
August  1856,  in  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina.  She  d.  12  October 
1905,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina.  He  d.  12  January  1932,  at 

Winston  Salem,  Forsyth  County,  North  Carolina.  This  family  moved 
to  Manassa,  Colorado,  but  returned  to  North  Carolina. 
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(2) — 5.  John  Martin  Shores,  b.  November  1858,  at  Snatchville,  Surry  County, 
North  Carolina.  Unmarried.  D.  2  December  1936.  Followed  the 
lumber  business,  lived  in  Oregon.  (T) 

(2)— 6.  ^Thomas  Gideon  Shores,  b.  7  November  1860,  at  Snatchville,  Surry 
County,  North  Carolina.  Md.  (2)— 3.  *Mary  Emily  Grigg,  22  January 
1895.  '  She  was  b.  17  October  1877,  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah. 
Daughter  of  (1) — 11.  Parley  Mormon  Grigg  and  Amanda  Catherine 
Oyler.  He  d.  19  February  1950,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County,  Idaho. 

(2)— 7.  ° Sarah  Ann  Elizabeth  Shores,  b.  12  March  1863,  Snatchville  Surry 
County,  North  Carolina.  Md.  Charles  Mormon  Nokes,  4  March  1885. 
He  was  b.  8  April  1853,  at  Brighton,  Washington  County,  Iowa,  son 
of  James  Rufus  Nokes  and  Harriet  Maria  Lewis.  He  was  md.  (1)  to 
Caroline  Matilda  Campbell  Hamilton.  He  filled  a  mission  in  North 
Carolina.  He  d.  8  April  1932  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Sarah  d.  6  June 
1940,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  (T) 

( 2 )— 8.  Margaret  Catherine  Shores,  stillborn,  7  February  1866,  at  Snatchville, 
Surry  County,  North  Carolina. 

( 2 )— 9.  Emily  Permelia  Shores,  stillborn,  10  January  1867,  at  Snatchville, 
Surry  County,  North  Carolina. 

( 2 )— 10.  Henry  Boyle  Shores,  b.  6  August  1868,  at  Snatchville,  Surry  County, 
North  Carolina.  Unmarried.  Followed  the  lumber  business,  lived  m 
Oregon.  D.  9  November  1946.  (T) 

( 2 ) — 11  ° David  Warren  Shores,  b.  28  August  1873  at  Snatchville,  Surry  County, 

North  Carolina.  Md.  Wiegertje  (Ricky)  White  1/  March  1900.  She 
was  b.  1  September  1878,  at  Grunsbergen,  Holland.  Daughter  of  John 
White  and  Gepkie  De  Groot.  She  d.  24  August  1950,  at  Tooele,  Utah. 
David  d.  10  December  1940,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  LTah.  (T) 

°  (2)— 2.  WILLIAM  ANDERSON  SHORES  AND 

AMAMDA  FRIEDLE 

Md.  abt.  1877 
Issue 

(3) -l.  Sara  Rose  Lee  Shores,  b.  11  July  1878,  at  Pilot  Mountain,  Surry 

County,  North  Carolina.  Md.  Joe  Fettes.  She  d.  12  February  1922. 
Issue  3  ch. 

( 3)— 2.  Mary  Elizabeth  Shores,  b.  20  June  1880,  at  Pilot  Mountain,  Surry 
County,  North  Carolina.  Md.  (1)  George  Hill.  (Divorced)  Md.  (2) 
Paul  Scott.  She  d.  8  October  1918.  Issue  2  dau.  by  Hill.  3  ch.  by  Scott. 

( 3 )— 3.  Phoebe  Ella  Shores,  b.  21  August  1882,  at  Pilot  Mountain,  Surry  County, 
North  Carolina. 

(3)_4.  Florrie  Ennis  Shores,  b.  28  May  1885,  in  Surry  County,  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Md.  Rex  DuBar,  9  Januarv  1907.  Resided  in  Mexico.  Issue  3 
ch.  1  gch.  (1953) 

(3)— 5.  John  Walter  Shores,  b.  10  October  1888,  in  Surry  County,  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Md.  Maud  Cunningham  of  Sanford,  Conejos  County,  Colorado. 
She  d.  6  May  1934.  He  resided  in  Oakland,  California  in  1938.  Issue 
5  ch. 

(3)-6.  William  Parley  Shores,  b.  18  September  1891,  in  Surry  County,  North 
Carolina.  Unmarried 
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*  (2)-4.  JAMES  FRANKLIN  SHORES  AND 

MARY  ELIZABETH  BALES 

Md.  1881 
Issue 

(3)— 1.  Lettisha  Jane  Shores,  b.  16  June  1882,  in  Stokes  County,  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  No  further  record. 

(3)— 2.  Mary  Ellen  Shores,  b.  6  October  1884,  in  Stokes  County,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  md.  John  Powell  Shelton.  No  Issue 

(3)— 3.  Glennie  Ella  Shores,  b.  10  October  1886,  in  Stokes  County,  North 
Carolina,  md.  John  Thomas  Nelson.  He  was  b.  6  July  1876,  in  Stokes 
County,  North  Carolina.  Son  of  Julius  M.  Nelson  and  Martha  Tilley. 
John  d.  22  January  1920.  Issue  6  eh.  11  gch.  4  ggch. 

*  (2)-6.  THOMAS  GIDEON  SHORES  AND 

*  (2)— 3.  MARY  EMILY  GRIGG 

(2)— 6.  Tom’s  boyhood  days  were  spent  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  where  he  grew  up  with  his  Venable  cousins  and  the  Pell 
relatives.  When  he  was  in  his  teens  he  went  with  his  broth¬ 
ers  to  Colorado  where  he  learned  sawmilling.  In  1894  he 
went  to  Utah  to  visit  his  many  relatives  there. 

Thomas  was  a  fine  speciman  of  manhood;  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  with  black  flashing  eyes  and  black  hair;  a  witty, 
humorous  and  sensitive  disposition.  He  spent  much  time 
in  the  home  of  his  Uncle  Parley,  where  he  was  charmed  by 
the  quaint  ways  and  manners  of  his  dainty,  shy,  blue-eyed 
cousin,  Mary. 

They  were  married  and  set  out  on  a  long  career  of  rear¬ 
ing  a  large  family. 

In  the  early  1900’s  they  packed  up  their  belongings  and 
started  out  in  a  covered  wagon  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
Oregon.  They  followed  the  Oregon  Trail  up  through  Soldier’s 
Pass  in  Idaho  to  Emmett  where  Tom  worked  in  the  sawmills 
for  the  summer.  Then  on  to  Union  County,  Oregon,  to  join 
Mary’s  folks.  Tom  became  an  expert  sawyer  and  always  had 
work  in  this  timbered  region. 

Here  they  endured  much  grief  and  heart-break,  as  well 
as  great  joy.  Their  eldest  boy,  Thomas  Ray,  when  he  was 
about  twelve  years  old,  while  at  play  one  day,  jumped  from 
the  barn-loft,  stumbled  and  fell  on  an  upturned  spike  which 


Front  row:  Amanda  Friedle  Shores,  (2)— 2.  William  A.  Shores.  Back  row: 
( 3 ) _6.  John  Walter,  (3)-4.  Ennis.  (3)-6.  William  Parley. 


(2)— 11.  David  Warren  Shores,  Ricky  White  Shores 


(2)— 4.  James  Franklin  Shores  and  daughters 


(3)— 2.  Mary  Ellen  Shores 


(3)— 3.  Glennie  Ella  Shores 
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punctured  his  heart.  He  staggered  to  the  house  and  gasped, 
“Mother  I’m  dying,"  and  fell  to  the  floor  where  his  life’s- 
blood  gushed  out. 

The  family  had  hardly  begun  to  recover  from  this  stun¬ 
ning  blow  when  they  were  stricken  with  scarlet  fever.  The 
baby  son,  Ernest,  died,  and,  due  to  the  quarantine,  he  had 
to  be  handed  over  the  gate  to  strangers  for  burial  with  no 
ceremony. 

In  1920  Tom  and  family  moved  to  Nampa,  Idaho,  and 
took  up  farming. 

I,  Cleo,  remember  this  cold  dark  winter  very  well.  My 
mother  had  been  away  from  home  since  November  1919. 
She  was  very  ill  and  not  expected  to  live.  Uncle  Tom  came 
out  and  visited  us  and  helped  me— a  fourteen  year  old  girl- 
cook  for  and  care  for  the  six  younger  children.  I  can  see 
him  now  making  pans  of  perfectly  cut  and  delicious  soda 
biscuits,  while  I  stood  over  the  hot  Home  Comfort  cook 
stove  and  fried  the  pork  chops— and  all  the  while  he  would 
be  regaling  us  with  the  most  fascinating  stories  we  had  ever 
heard. 

Aunt  Mary  was  a  meticulous  housekeeper— seeming  to 
do  it  without  effort  on  her  part.  She  kept  a  very  close  com¬ 
panionship  with  her  beautiful  black-eyed  daughters.  She 
taught  them  the  fine  arts  of  housekeeping,  cookery,  needle¬ 
work  and  handicrafts.  No  matter  what  the  family  fortunes 
were  she  managed  to  keep  nice  carpets  on  the  floor,  dainty 
curtains  at  the  windows,  and  in  general  created  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  culture.  The  entire  family  were  incessant  readers 
of  books. 

When  their  eldest  daughter,  Wealthy,  was  stricken  with 
cancer  in  her  young  womanhood,  Mary  went  to  her  home 
and  nursed  her  gently,  skillfully  and  patiently  through  months 
of  unbearable  suffering  until  Wealthy  was  released  in  death. 

Thomas  Gideon  Shores  was  still  an  active  and  robust 
man  when  he  was  called  by  death  in  his  nintieth  year. 


(2)— 3.  Mary  Emily  Grigg  and 
(2)—  6.  Thomas  Gideon  Shores 


( 2 )  —6.  Thomas  Gideon  Shores 


(3)— 6.  Roy  Franklin  Shores,  (3)— 8.  Olive  Mary  Shores,  (3)— 5.  Golda  Emily 
Shores,  (3)  — 10.  Gladys  Gwendolyn  Shores. 


(4)— 3.  Daniel  Edwin 
Harvey 


(4)— 4.  Thomas  Marion 
Harvey 


(4)— 2.  Roy  Lee  Shores 


(4)— 1.  Sgt.  Herbert 
Dodge 


(4)— 1.  William  Ray 
Harvey 


(4)— 2.  Allen  Ellsworth 
Harvey 


Grandsons  of  (2)— 3.  Mary  Emily  Grigg  and  (2)— 6.  Thomas  Gideon  Shores 


(4)— 3.  June  Prenzlaw  (4)— 2.  Helen  Coleene  (4)-5.  Nancy  Louise 

Dodge  Harvey 


(4)-l.  Dolores  Mae  Shores  (4)-l.  Annis  Elayne  (4)-2.  Evelyn  Ramona 

McNees  McNees 

Granddaughters  of  (2)-3.  Mary  Emily  Grigg  and  (2)-6.  Thomas  Gideon 

Shores. 


(4)— 4.  Iris  Marilyn 
McNees 


(4)— 1.  Mary  Lee 
Coffman 


(4)— 3.  Joyce  Arlene 
McNees 


Granddaughters  of  (2)— 3.  Mary  Emily  Grigg  and  (2)— 6.  Thomas  Gideon 

Shores. 


( 2)— 3.  Mary  Emily  Grigg  Shores 
Age  75 


(3)— 2.  Annis  May  Shores  Dodge  and 
husband. 
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(2)— 6.  THOMAS  GIDEON  SHORES  AND 
3.  MARY  EMILY  GRIGG 

Md.  22  January  1895 
Issue 

(3)— 1.  Wealthy  Alene  Shores,  b.  8  August  1896,  at  Loa,  Wayne  County,  Utah. 

Md.  Robert  Prenzlaw,  6  November  1914,  she  d.  15  January  1931,  at 
Tenino,  Thurston  County,  Washington. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Frank  Prenzlaw,  b.  15  September  1915,  at  Union,  Union 
County,  Oregon. 

(4)— 2.  Madeline  Prenzlaw,  b.  7  August  1916,  at  Lagrande,  Union 
County,  Oregon.  D.  16  November  1916. 

(4)— 3.  June  Prenzlaw,  b.  17  September  1917,  at  Tenino,  Thurston 
County,  Washington.  Md.  Wayne  Downey. 

(4)— 4.  Garth  Prenzlaw,  b.  July  1920,  at  Tenino,  Thurston  County, 
Washington.  Lived  3  days. 

(3)— 2.  Annis  May  Shores,  b.  11  February  1898,  at  Loa,  Wayne  County,  Utah. 

Md.  Iverson  Mason  Dodge,  1  March  1920.  He  was  b.  3  June  1893, 
at  Lexinton,  Missouri.  They  owned  and  operated  the  Dodge  Drug 
Store  in  Nampa,  Idaho,  for  a  number  of  years.  At  present  they  reside 
at  7004  North  12th  Street,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  George  Herbert  Dodge,  b.  2  March  1921,  at  Weiser  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  Idaho.  He  served  in  World  War  II.  Had  an 
outstanding  Army  record. 

(4)— 2.  Helen  Coleene  Dodge,  b.  21  September  1923,  Nampa,  Canyon 
County,  Idaho.  Md.  William  Rene  Meltebeke,  28  December 
1946.  Coleene  is  a  graduate  nurse. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Michael  Rene  Meltebeke,  b.  19  November  1947,  at 
Hillsboro,  Oregon. 

(5)— 2.  Becky  Meltebeke,  b.  abt.  1949. 

(3)  — 1.  June  Viola  Shores,  b.  4  November  1899,  at  Loa,  Wayne  County,  Utah. 

Md.  George  Elsworth  Harvey.  She  was  a  kind  and  conscientious  wife 
and  mother.  He  was  a  Catholic  and  their  boys  attended  the  Catholic 
school.  He  d.  in  1950,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County,  Idaho. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  William  Ray  Harvey,  b.  12  October  1921,  at  Kuna,  Ada 
County,  Idaho.  Md.  Bonnie  Smith.  He  served  in  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  War.  Military  career. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Ronald  Harvey,  b.  4  March  1943. 

(2)— 6.  Thomas  Gideon  Shores  and  (2)— 3.  Mary  Emily  Grigg  line 
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(5)— 2.  Gerald  Harvey,  b.  30  November  1948. 

(5)— 3.  Don  Harvey,  b.  15  November  1951. 

(5)— 4.  Peggy  Lane  Harvey,  b.  4  April  1953. 

(4)— 2.  Allen  Elsworth  Harvey,  b.  5  September  1923,  at  Nampa, 
Canyon  County,  Idaho.  Has  U.  S.  Army  service  record. 

(4)— 3.  Daniel  Edwin  Harvey,  b.  28  February  1924,  at  Nampa 
Canyon  County,  Idaho.  Has  U.  S.  Army  Service  record. 

(4)— 4.  Thomas  Marion  Harvey,  b.  14  May  1926,  at  Nampa,  Canyon 
County,  Idaho.  Md.  Ruth.  Served  in  U.  S.  Navy. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Karen  Marie  Harvey,  b.  1  July  1951. 

(5)— 2.  Rhonda  Harvey,  b.  7  November  1953. 

(4)— 5.  Nancy  Louise  Harvey,  b.  August  1942,  at  Nampa,  Canyon 
County,  Idaho. 

(3)— 4.  Thomas  Ray  Shores,  b.  25  September  1901,  at  Torry,  Wayne  County, 
Utah.  D.  12  April  1913,  at  Union,  Union  County,  Oregon. 

(3)— 5.  Golda  Emily  Shores,  b.  30  January  1904,  at  Cove,  Union  County, 
Oregon.  Md.  Harold  H.  Powell.  Golda  is  a  talented  artist  specializing 
in  Pastels.  No  Issue.  Resides  at  Baker,  Oregon. 

(3)— 6.  Roy  Franklin  Shores,  b.  26  November  1905,  at  Cove,  Union  County, 
Oregon.  Md.  ( 1 )  Irene  Singleton.  She  was  b.  12  October  1912. 
Divorced.  Roy  specializes  in  Bee  Keeping.  Resides  at  Nampa,  Idaho. 
Md.  ( 2 )  Dorothy  Thompson,  a  widow  with  three  children,  September 
1953. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Dolores  Mae  Shores,  b.  27  March  1929,  at  North  Powder, 
Baker  Countv,  Oregon.  Md.  Harold  Severance,  13  September 
1947. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Donald  Severance,  b.  June  1953, 

(4)— 2.  Roy  Lee  Shores,  b.  7  June  1942,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho.  Only  male  grandson  in  this  family  bearing  the  Shores 
name. 

(3)— 7.  Grace  Shores,  b.  15  September  1907,  and  d.  17  September  1907,  at 
Cove,  Union  County,  Oregon. 

(3)— 8.  Olive  Mary  Shores,  b.  6  September  1908,  at  Cove,  Union  County, 
Oregon.  Md.  Everett  McNees,  18  April  1925.  He  was  b.  23  October 
1902,  at  Clarinda,  Page  County,  Iowa.  Son  of  John  C.  McNees,  and 
Francis  Early.  Olive  is  talented  in  many  ways.  She  has  managed  to 
send  her  daughters  to  the  B.Y.U.  She  has  gathered  the  genealogy  of 
her  parent’s  descendants  for  this  book.  Resides  at  219,  11th  Avenue 
N.  Nampa,  Idaho. 

(2)— 6.  Thomas  Gideon  Shores  and  (2)— 3.  Mary  Emily  Grigg  lines 
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Issue 

(4)— 1.  Annis  Elayne  McNees,  b.  10  December  1926,  at  Nampa, 
Canyon  County,  Idaho.  Md.  Glen  A.  Montague,  3  August 
1945,  son  of  J.  D.  Montague  and  Nellie  Blair. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Grigg  Everett  Montague,  b.  15  January  1950,  at 
Provo,  Utah  County,  Utah. 

(5)— 2.  Julie  Montague,  b.  5  April  1954,  at  Provo,  Utah 
County,  Utah. 

(4)— 2.  Evelyn  Ramona  McNees,  b.  25  June  1929,  at  Nampa,  Canyon 
County,  Idaho.  Md.  David  Lawlis,  11  September  1949. 

(4)— 3.  Joyce  Arlene  McNees,  b.  14  April  1933,  at  Nampa,  Canyon 
County,  Idaho.  Md.  Jack  Easton,  July  1954. 

(4)— 4.  Iris  Marilyn  McNees,  b.  13  July  1935,  at  Mountain  Home, 
Elmore  County,  Idaho.  Md.  Charles  Eugene  Fouser,  Novem¬ 
ber  1954. 

(3)— 9.  Ernest  Parley  Shores,  b.  10  November  1910,  at  Union,  Union  County, 
Oregon.  D.  3  August  1913. 

(3)— 10.  Gladys  Gwendolyn  Shores,  b.  28  December  1912,  at  Cove,  Union 
County,  Oregon.  Md.  ( 1 )  Bert  Creasy.  Md.  ( 2 )  Kirk  Coffman.  Md. 
( 3 )  Bruce  Barton.  Gladys  is  a  beautiful  French  Blonde— black  eyes 
and  blonde  hair. 


Issue 

(4)  — 1.  Mary  Lee  Coffman,  b.  14  July  1939,  at  Klamath  Falls,  Klam¬ 
ath  County,  Oregon. 

(3)  — 11.  Lewis  Shores,  stillborn,  24  September  1918,  at  Union,  Union  County, 
Oregon. 

(2) — 6.  Thomas  Gideon  Shores  and  (2)— 3.  Mary  Emily  Grigg  line 

*(2)-7.  SARAH  ANN  ELIZABETH  SHORES  AND 
CHARLES  MORMON  NOKES 

Md.  4  March  1885 
Issue 

(3) — 1.  William  Franklin  Nokes,  b.  1  May  1886,  at  Riverton,  Utah.  Md.  (1) 

Margaret  Lindsey.  Md.  (2)  Hazel  Shepard.  He  was  in  First  World 
War.  Spent  two  years  in  France.  Issue  3  eh.  by  (1)  wife  and  3  eh. 
by  ( 2 )  wife. 

(3)— 2.  John  Nephi  Nokes,  b.  18  January  1888  and  d.  at  age  three  months  at 
Riverton,  Utah. 

(3)— 3.  Elizabeth  Virginia  Nokes,  b.  23  March  1890,  and  d.  1891,  at  Riverton, 
Salt  Lake  County,  Utah. 

(3)— 4.  Ethel  Mercy  Nokes,  b.  19  March  1892,  at  Riverton,  Utah.  Md.  Jere¬ 
miah  Joseph  Sullivan,  a  Catholic,  2  June  1915.  Ethel  was  loved  very 
much  by  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  She  contracted  tubercu¬ 
losis  when  she  was  only  thirteen.  She  d.  of  this  disease  8  May  1937, 
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in  the  Sunland  Sanitorium,  California.  Jeremiah  d.  with  T.B.  of  the 
throat.  Issue  2  sons. 

Horace  Sylvester  Nokes,  b.  12  December  1893,  at  Riverton,  Utah.  Md. 
Venis  Aleen  Shepard,  8  December  1915,  in  the  S.  L.  Temple.  She  was 
b.  5  March  1896  at  Levan,  Juab  County,  Utah.  Daughter  of  Albert 
Edward  Shepard  and  Emma  L.  Koford.  Issue  10  eh.  24  gch. 

Ann  Laura  Nokes,  b.  4  March  1897,  at  Riverton,  Utah.  Md.  (1)  George 
Cameron.  Divorced  1940.  Md.  (2)  LeRoy  Anderson,  a  barber,  in 
1953.  Resides  in  Holiday,  Utah.  Issue  4  eh.  by  Cameron.  7  gch.  (1954) 

Mahonri  Moriancumer  Nokes,  b.  19  February  1899,  at  Riverton,  Utah. 
Md.  Corinne  Trembly  in  Boston,  Mass.  28  September  1920,  upon  his 
return  from  France  where  he  had  served  eighteen  months  in  the  First 
World  War.  Resides  in  Riverside,  California.  Issue  4  eh.  5  gch.  (1955) 
D.  1955. 

Viola  May  Nokes,  b.  6  May  1901,  at  Riverton,  Utah.  Md.  Amud  R. 
C.  Levorsen,  21  August  1918,  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  He  was  b. 
14  June  1896,  at  Draper,  Utah.  Son  of  Carl  Magnus  Levorsen  and 
Laura  Arlene  Rasmussen.  Resides  in  Murray,  Utah.  Issue  7  eh.  9  gch. 
(1954) 

Seth  Conrad  Nokes,  b.  17  August  1903,  at  Riverton,  Utah  Md.  Helen 
Ann  Broderick,  28  July  1924.  She  was  b.  10  May  1906,  at  Butte, 
Montana.  Daughter  of  Matt  Broderick  and  Mary  Schneller.  Issue  2 
eh.  2  gch.  (1954) 

(3)— 10.  Harriet  Irene  Nokes,  b.  20  August  1905,  at  Riverton,  Utah.  Md. 
George  Padly.  Divorced  1942.  Issue  3  eh.  5  gch. 

( 3)— 11.  Charles  Stanley  Nokes,  b.  3  October  1907,  at  Riverton,  Utah.  Md. 

Helen  Stephanie  Diamond,  21  January  1946,  at  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 
She  was  b.  31  July  1925,  at  Murray,  Utah.  Daughter  of  Frank  Samuel 
Diamond  and  Violet  Rosella  Magnusson.  Charles  Stanley  Nokes  d.  3 
October  1952  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  is  buried  at  Murray  City  Ceme¬ 
tery.  Issue  4  eh.  ( T ) 

*(2)-ll.-DAVID  warren  shores  and 

RICKY  ( WIEGERTJE)  WHITE 

Md.  27  March  1900 
Issue 

(3)— 1.  Cora  Elizabeth  Shores,  b.  10  September  1901,  at  Lyman,  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty,  Utah.  Md.  Neils  Howard  Jensen,  9  June  1924.  He  was  b.  7  Octo¬ 
ber  1897,  at  Spring  City,  San  Pete  County,  Utah.  Son  of  Jens  Severin 
Jensen  and  Maria  Magdelana  Christensen.  Cora  teaches  school.  Re¬ 
sides  at  Tooele,  Utah.  Issue  4  eh.  4  gch. 

(3)— 2.  Vera  Evangeline  Shores,  b.  20  December  1903,  at  Lyman,  Wayne 
County,  Utah.  Md.  Marcus  C.  Tingley,  9  June  1928.  He  was  b.  5 
May  1900,  at  Murray,  Utah.  Son  of  George  Tingley  and  Dora  Cahoon. 
Issue  1  daughter. 

(3)— 3.  David  Golden  Shores  (adopted)  b.  25  March  1915,  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  Md.  Marjorie  May  Parsons.  Issue  2  sons. 

(3)— 4.  Durwood  Arthur  Shores,  b.  13  January  1920,  and  d.  15  January  1920, 
at  Bicknell,  Wayne  County,  Utah. 
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(3)— 8. 
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Editors  Note : 

(2)— 3.  Elizabeth  Williams  Grigg  and  husband,  Lewis 
Franklin  Shores  have  217  descendants  both  living  and  dead  as 
of  1  May  1954.  Of  this  number  but  seven  great-grandsons, 
living,  bear  the  name  of  Shores,  and  two  of  those  are  the  sons 
of  an  adopted  grandson. 

Their  daughter,  Sarah  Ann  Elizabeth  Shores  Nokes,  has 
added  most  to  their  posterity  for  105  of  the  number  belong  to 
the  prominent  Mormon  family  of  Nokes. 

The  1830  Census  of  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina,  lists 
more  than  14  Heads  of  Families  by  the  name  of  Shores.  Each 
family  was  a  large  one,  too. 


*(1)_4.  ROSAMOND  MARTHA  GRIGG  CALLAHAN 


( 1 )— 4.  Rosamond  Martha  was  the  fourth  girl  in  a  row 
for  Dr.  Grigg  and  Casandria.  They  had  hoped  she  would 
be  a  boy.  However,  as  she  grew  up  she  brought  them  much 
joy  with  her  sunny  disposition,  good  humor  and  dependabil¬ 
ity.  She  had  clear  blue  eyes  that  sparkled  with  intelligence; 
her  mouth  was  firm,  her  chin  round  and  strong.  Her  long, 
light  brown  hair  was  fine  as  silk.  It  turned  to  snowy  white 
in  her  old  age.  As  a  young  lady  she  was  tall  and  gracefully 
built  and  slender.  As  a  child  she  loved  to  "go  over  the  hill 
to  Grandma  Pell's"  house  and  play. 

Rosamond  was  ten  years  old  when  the  Gospel  was 
brought  to  her  parents  and  they  accepted  it.  She  had  a 
strong  testimony  of  the  truthfulness  of  it  herself.  Though 
her  best  friends  turned  their  backs  upon  her  for  being  a 
"Mormon"  and  she  was  "sure  ridiculed"  she  did  not  care 
for  she  knew  it  was  the  "True  Gospel"  and  she  could  not 
deny  it. 

When  she  was  nearly  twenty-six  she  married  John  An¬ 
derson  Callahan.  He  was  the  "love  begot"  son  of  Mary  Ann 
Callahan  and  Matson  Wilde.  Marv  Ann  was  the  daughter 
of  an  Irish  immigrant,  Ezekiel  Callahan,  and  Bathsheba  Mor¬ 
gan,  who  was  supposedly  the  daughter  of  General  Daniel 
Morgan  of  Virginia.  It  was  Matson  Wilde's  desire  to  marry 
Mary  Ann  but  her  hot  headed  Irish  brothers  kept  him  off 
the  place  at  gun-point.  Matson  went  to  Novia  Scotia  and 
made  a  fortune.  He  sent  Mary  Ann  beautiful  material  and 
presents  and  tried  to  claim  his  son  but  her  family  threw  his 
letters  and  things  in  the  fire. 

Rosamond  and  John  had  been  married  five  years  when 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  started.  They  were  for  the  Union 
and  President  Lincoln's  principles,  but  John  was  a  cripple 
and  so  was  not  required  to  fight  on  either  side. 

John  Anderson  Callahan  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade  and 
sold;ers  of  both  the  Confederate  and  the  Union  Armies  occa¬ 
sionally  stopped  at  his  shop.  The  latter  part  of  the  war  it 
became  necessarv  for  his  brothers-in-law,  Lewis  Shores  and 
Parley  M.  Grigg,  both  Republicans  and  sympathizers  with  the 
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Union,  to  hide  from  the  Rebel  Homeguard.  Lewis  and 
Parley  hid  out  in  a  leaf  camouflaged  cave  in  the  woods. 
John  was  able  to  keep  them  posted  when  the  Homeguard  or 
other  danger  was  near  by  keeping  his  small  son,  Billy  (2—1. 
William  Irvin  Callahan)  with  him  and  when  John  heard 
men  approaching  he  would  shove  Billy  through  the  open  win¬ 
dow  in  the  back  where  he  could  listen  unobserved. 

When  something  was  said  that  John  thought  the  fugi¬ 
tives  in  the  cave  should  know  he  would  drop  the  hammer 
with  a  loud  bang  and  little  Billy  would  streak  for  the  woods 
and  repeat  the  conversation  to  his  uncles  in  the  cave.  If  any 
one  was  in  sight,  Billy  would  pretend  to  be  merely  a  small 
boy  playing  with  his  dog. 

Rosamonds  husband  was  baptized  into  the  Church 
when  Elders  Henry  Boyle  and  Howard  Corey  were  reorgan¬ 
izing  the  Surry  County  Branch  in  1868.  With  their  three 
children  they  were  numbered  in  the  Henry  Boyle  Company 
on  the  long  journey  to  Utah  in  1869.  At  first  they  stayed 
with  the  group  in  the  old  Union  Hall  at  Payson,  until  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  them  to  stay  in  the  Dr.  Rust  home. 
From  there  they  went  to  the  home  of  one  of  Henry  Boyle  s 
wives.  John  soon  went  to  work  making  shoes  for  the  William 
Clayton  Shoe  Company.  They  bought  a  lot  southwest  of 
Payson  and  built  a  home. 

By  trading  their  feather-bed  for  a  cow  and  keeping  her 
first  calf  which  was  a  bull,  and  trading  for  another  bull  calf 
and  letting  the  two  grow  big  they  soon  had  a  team  of  oxen. 
They  then  rented  a  ten  acre  patch  in  the  Holliday  field  and 
grew  corn.  They  moved  on  the  bench  where  they  lived  for 
the  next  eight  years,  the  first  dry-farmers  in  Utah. 

April  1879,  they  moved  to  Spring  Creek  where  they  had 
taken  up  an  eighty  acre  homestead  relinquishment.  The 
next  two  years  were  very  bad  ones  with  crop  failures  and 
severe  winters.  The  winter  of  1879-80  was  extremely  cold. 
Their  son,  Billy,  went  south  to  San  Francisco  with  a  four 
horse  team  and  a  load  of  freight.  It  took  three  weeks  to  make 
the  trip  and  a  great  deal  of  suffering,  for  Billy  froze  his  feet 
and  lost  a  big  toe.  He  put  the  horses  out  on  bunch  grass 
feeding  them  some  gra  n,  and  got  work  hauling  charcoal  to 
a  smelter  near  San  Francisco,  and  so  was  able  to  send  money 
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home  to  his  parents.  The  next  year  the  crops  were  no  better 
so  Billy  again  went  to  work,  this  time  hauling  iron-ore  from 
the  Tintic  mine  to  Santaquin,  thus  helping  to  tide  the  family 
over  the  hard  times. 

John  Anderson  Callahan  was  taken  very  ill  with  inf  tarna¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels— this  would  probably  be  called  appendi¬ 
citis  today—  and  died  the  4th  of  September  1881.  Rosamond 
was  left  a  widow  at  the  age  of  fifty  with  three  of  her  five 
children  still  very  young.  She  carried  on  with  much  courage, 
faith  and  moral  strength.  Her  eldest  son,  Billy,  took  over 
the  farming  operations  and  proved  up  on  the  homestead  by 
1884.  He  married  Phoebe  Parker  the  next  spring. 

In  July  1893,  Rosamond  moved  with  her  two  sons, 
Granville  and  John  Henry,  to  Rabbit  Valley,  Wayne  County. 
Utah.  She  endured  many  hardships  and  had  to  live  most 
frugally.  But  she  could  make  biscuits  pioneer  style— stirring 
them  up  in  the  top  of  the  sack  of  flour— that  would  melt  in 
your  mouth.  She  could  cook  a  most  delicious  meal  using  the 
cottontail  rabbits,  fish  and  game  of  the  locality.  When  the 
feet  wore  out  of  her  stockings  she  knitted  new  ones  on  the 
legs,  when  the  legs  wore  out  she  knitted  new  ones  on  the 
feet. 

( 1 )— 4.  ROSAMOND  MARTHA  GRIGG  AND 
JOHN  ANDERSON  CALLAHAN 

Md.  12  April  1857 
Issue 

(2)— 1.  *  William  Irvin  Callahan,  b.  29  March  1858,  Pilot  Mountain,  Surry 
County,  North  Carolina.  Md.  (1)  Phoebe  Elizabeth  Parker,  26  Febru¬ 
ary  1885,  in  the  Logan  Temple.  She  was  b.  6  August  1869,  at  Merton, 
Waukeshaw  County,  Wisconsin.  Daughter  of  Henry  Parker  and  Martha 
Eunice  Bills.  Phoebe  d.  20  October  1895,  at  Lyman,  Wayne  County, 
Utah.  (1)  William  md.  (2)  Elizabeth  C.  Taylor  Rymer,  a  widow,  7 
March  1896.  He  d.  31  March  1927,  at  Lyman,  Wayne  County,  Utah. 

(2)— 2.  Granville  Booker  Callahan,  b.  9  January  1861,  at  Pilot  Mountain, 
Surry  County,  North  Carolina.  He  was  an  intelligent,  bright  person, 
although  a  cripple.  Unmarried.  He  d.  4  May  1923,  and  he  is  buried 
in  the  Parley  Mormon  Grigg,  Sr.,  lot  in  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah. 

( 2)— 3.  Mary  Ann  Callahan,  b.  21  January  1867,  at  Pilot  Mountain,  Surry 
County,  North  Carolina.  Md.  ( 1 )  George  Monterville  Ames,  8  June 
1882.  '  He  was  b.  1  January  1853,  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah.  He 
md.  (1)  Ellen  Sofia  Flanders.  He  d.  19  December  1928.  Mary  Ann 
md.  (2)  Joseph  Sorensen.  She  d.  18  January  1945,  at  Salina,  Sevier 
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County,  Utah,  buried  at  Lyman,  Wayne  County,  Utah,  as  is  George 
Monterville  Ames.  Issue  11  ch.,  gch.  unnumbered. 

(2)— 4.  Louesa  Callahan,  b.  15  July  1871,  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah.  Md. 

Andrew  Sander.  No  Issue.  Louesa  was  interested  in  genealogy.  She 
kept  her  nephew,  Joseph  Irvin  Callahan,  and  raised  him  to  manhood. 
She  d.  1931. 

(2)— 5.  John  Henry  Callahan,  b.  13  March  1878,  at  Payson,  Utah  County, 
Utah.  Unmarried.  Spanish-American  War  Veteran.  Lived  in  St.  George, 
Utah.  He  helped  raise  and  educate  three  of  his  nephews,  (3)— 1.  Rob¬ 
ert’s  children.  His  nephew  (3)  — 1.  William  Henry  Callahan  (Little 
Henry)  gives  us  this  word  picture  of  his  Uncle  Henry:  “He  was  a 
born  linguist  and  would  have  gone  far  in  that  field  if  he  had  had  an 
opportunity.  He  had  a  phenomenal  memory  and  was  a  great  mimic 
and  impersonator  to  the  chagrin  and  disgust  of  some  he  impersonated. 
He  had  the  ability  to  hear  a  sermon  and  then  repeat  it,  with  all  the 
grimaces,  broken  English  and  tone  expressions  of  the  original,  with 
uncanny  realism.  As  a  young  man  he  learned  a  great  deal  of  the 
Paiute  Indian  language..  He  spent  considerable  time  visiting  them  in 
their  tents  and  conversing  with  them.  Through  this  method  he  learned 
many  of  their  religious  beliefs  and  legends.  Thus  he  was  able  to 
teach  the  Indian  class  in  the  Sunday  School  of  the  Lyman  Ward  for 
a  number  of  the  Indians  had  been  converted.”  John  Henry  d.  27 
December  1953,  at  St.  George,  Washington  County,  Utah. 

*(2)-l.  WILLIAM  IRVIN  CALLAHAN 

(2)— 1.  William  Irvin,  known  as  Billy,  was  the  only  son 
of  Rosamond  Martha  Grigg  and  John  Anderson  Callahan  to 
propagate  the  Callahan  name.  He  was  eleven  years  old  when 
he  came  with  his  family  to  Utah  to  be  with  the  Saints. 

Billy  grew  up  to  be  a  tall,  thick  built  man  with  laugh¬ 
ing  blue  eyes  and  fine  brown  hair.  He  was  jovial,  affection¬ 
ate  and  kind.  He  had  a  keen  memory  and  was  long  remem¬ 
bered  for  his  wit  and  story  telling.  His  mother  and  father 
depended  upon  him  a  great  deal. 

When  he  returned  from  Salt  Lake  City  in  1884,  having 
grown  excellent  crops  that  season,  with  the  title  to  the  home¬ 
stead  that  his  father  had  filed  on  five  years  before,  he  stopped 
at  the  home  of  Henry  Parker  and  asked  him  for  the  hand 
of  his  daughter,  Phoebe,  in  marriage.  After  their  marriage 
they  lived  on  the  Spring  Creek  farm  for  about  six  years  be¬ 
fore  moving  to  Wayne  County. 

Billy  was  chosen  to  be  a  member  of  the  first  Wayne 
Stake  High  Council.  He  was  set  apart  for  the  position  in 
1893  by  Apostle  Francis  M.  Lyman. 

Billy  was  a  much  better  boss  than  he  was  a  servant.  He 
could  plan  things  for  others  to  do  much  better  than  he  could 
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do  them  himself.  He  usually  had  a  finger  in  every  com¬ 
munity  project  and  he  could  be  relied  upon  for  help  and 
advice  in  any  undertaking  of  the  County. 

After  the  death  of  his  beloved  Phoebe,  he  was  awkward 
and  inept  at  managing  the  house  and  children,  though  a  kind 
and  loving  father  he  was  strictly  an  outdoors  man.  So  in  due 
course  of  time  he  married  Elizabeth  Clementine  Taylor 
Rymer,  a  widow  with  three  children. 

(2)— 1.  WILLIAM  IRVIN  CALLAHAN  AND 
PHOEBE  ELIZABETH  PARKER 

Md.  26  February  1885 
Issue 

(3)— 1.  ^William  Henry  Callahan,  b.  18  Deeember  1885,  at  Payson,  Utah 
County,  Utah.  Md.  Frances  Maria  Grundy,  29  November  1911.  She 
was  b.  16  November  1889,  at  Loa,  Wayne  County,  Utah.  Daughter 
of  Clayborn  Alphonzo  Grundy  and  Bathsheba  Blackburn.  William 
Henry  d.  24  September  1954.  (T) 

(3)— 2.  *  Martha  Eunice  Callahan,  b.  10  August  1887,  at  Payson,  Utah  County, 
Utah.  Md.  Charles  Durfee,  22  September  1921,  in  Manti  Temole.  He 
was  b.  5  October  1899,  at  Aldrich,  Utah.  Son  of  J.  A.  Durfee  and 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Kendell.  Charles  md.  ( 1 )  Rachel  Roodman.  ( T ) 

(3)— 3.  *David  John  Callahan,  b.  29  January  1889,  at  Payson,  Utah  County, 
Utah.  Md.  Hazel  Dell  Allen,  19  August  1812.  She  was  b.  27  June 
1896,  at  Grover,  Wayne  County,  Utah.  Daughter  of  Samuel  Alonzo 
Allen  and  Thislie  A.  Hanks.  David  d.  27  January  1946.  Issue  9  eh. 
22  gch.  (1954) 

(3)— 4.  Joseph  Irvin  Callahan,  b.  10  September  1890,  at  Payson,  Utah  County, 
Utah.  Md.  Jessie  Myrtle  Johnson.  She  was  b.  1  October  1893,  at 
Faulkner,  Benton  County,  Mississippi.  Daughter  of  William  Henry 
Johnson  and  Mellisa  Jane  Whitehorn.  Jessie  d.  August  1952,  at 
Nyssa,  Malheur  County,  Oregon.  Issue  13  eh.  39  gch.  (1954) 

(3)— 5.  Lettetia  Pearl  Callahan,  b.  9  August  1892,  Loa,  Wayne  County,  Utah, 
D.  there  27  October  1895. 

(3)— 6.  Robert  Parker  Callahan,  b.  24  October  1894,  at  Fremont,  Wayne 
County,  Utah.  Md.  ( 1 )  LaPreal  Waters,  29  November  1916.  She 
was  b.  20  February  1897,  at  Cove,  Sevier  County,  Utah.  Daughter  of 
Allen  George  Waters  and  Abbigale  Riding.  LaPreal  d.  28  April  1936, 
at  Hurricane,  Washington  County,  Utah.  Robert  md.  (2)  Vida  Porter. 
They  operate  CALLAHAN’S  store  at  Kingston,  Utah.  Robert  was 
called  to  serve  in  the  North  California  Mission  in  May  1952.  Issue 
10  eh.  by  ( 1 )  wife.  15  gch.  (1954) 

(2)— 1.  William  Irvin  Callahan  line 
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*(3)-l.  WILLIAM  HENRY  CALLAHAN 

(3)— 1.  William  Henry,  known  as  Henry,  is  a  quiet,  un¬ 
assuming  man  with  no  ulterior  motives.  He  has  a  deep 
appreciation  of  music,  art  and  literature.  He  is  adept  at 
telling  a  story  either  vocally,  in  the  painted  picture  or  by 
the  written  word. 

Henry  served  thirty-three  months  in  Belgium  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  for  the  Mormon  Church.  (April  1907  -  January  1910) 
While  there  he  went  to  Paris  often  and  studied  the  great 
paintings  in  the  Louvre  and  the  Modern  Gallery  of  Art.  He 
visited  the  art  galleries  in  Brussels  and  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  at  Wertz.  He  has  visited  many  of  the  American 
art  galleries  too. 

The  walls  of  his  spacious  home  in  Provo  are  hung  with 
his  own  paintings,  the  portraits  of  his  daughter  and  sons 
are  very  life-like.  He  has  developed  his  own  technique  and 
method  of  painting  and  has  done  many  pictures  from  the 
memories  of  his  childhood  days. 

His  charming  wife,  Frances,  is  talented  in  many  ways, 
too.  She  is  active  in  the  Daughters  of  the  Utah  Pioneers. 
Twice  she  has  served  in  the  delegations  that  were  sent  to 
Washington,  D.C.  for  inaugural  ceremonies  for  presidents 
of  the  United  States. 

When  Henry  returned  from  his  mission  he  worked  in 
the  Loa  Co-op  Store  sixteen  years  for  Scott  McClellan. 
Meanwhile  serving  as  a  bishop  and  filling  many  other  as¬ 
signments  for  the  Church.  In  1926  he  opened  a  hardware 
store  in  Provo  but  went  broke  in  the  crash  of  1929. 

For  the  past  twenty  odd  years  he  has  been  Utah  State 
Welfare  Director  of  Utah  County.  His  work  in  that  capacity 
has  been  outstanding.  Henry  taught  a  class  in  sociology  for 
ten  years  at  the  Brigham  Young  University.  The  remarkable 
thing  about  this  is  that  he  had  only  eight  years  of  formal 
education.  (When  he  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack,  the 
Deseret  News  gave  an  editorial  on  his  life  as  a  Church 
worker,  cwic  leader,  artist,  writer,  and  as  a  great  humani¬ 
tarian.  )  I  had  written  the  foregoing  sketch  before  his  death 
and  he  had  given  me  permission  to  use  the  following  excerpts 
from  his  autobiography: 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
(3)— 1.  WILLIAM  HENRY  CALLAHAN 

On  the  18  of  December  1885,  a  baby  boy  was  born  to 
William  Irvin  Callahan  and  Phoebe  Elizabeth  Parker.  This 
couple  lived  in  a  small  frame  house  about  three  miles  west  of 
Payson,  Utah.  The  ground  was  covered  with  snow  and  the 
night  was  extremely  cold  and  still.  The  only  available  medi¬ 
cal  help  was  a  Mrs.  Mary  Oberhansley  who  lived  in  town.  A 
brother  of  the  soon  to  be  father  was  dispatched  for  the 
midwife  in  a  sleigh  drawn  by  two  horses  one  of  which  was 
not  well  broke.  This  with  the  awkward  driving  of  the 
brother,  Granville,  and  the  emergency  of  the  situation  caused 
considerable  concern  to  the  expectants. 

However,  knowledge  of  the  progress  being  made  could 
be  ascertained  by  the  singing  of  the  steel  on  the  sleigh  run¬ 
ners  as  they  glided  over  the  frozen  snow.  The  arrival  of  the 
midwife  and  a  baby  boy  of  doubtful  potentialities  were 
about  simultaneous.  The  mother  was  a  girl  just  over  sixteen 
but  well  matured  physically,  and  the  father  was  a  man  of 
twenty-seven.  The  maternal  grandparents  were  in  the  re¬ 
ceiving  line. 

The  weather  being  what  it  was  and  the  baby  what  he 
was  and  the  surroundings  what  they  were,  chances  of  the 
baby’s  survival  were  not  considered  good.  Therefore  it  was 
decided  that  he  should  be  christened  at  once.  A  name  pre¬ 
sented  no  great  problem.  His  father’s  name  was  William 
and  his  grandfather’s  name  was  Henry.  He  was  blessed  with 
the  name  of  William  Henry  by  his  grandfather.  According 
to  those  who  were  present  on  that  occasion,  I  am  that  baby 
somewhat  older  grown. 

Grandmother  Callahan  had  a  home  two  hundred  yards 
west  of  us.  When  I  first  remember,  Grandmother,  Granville, 
Louesa  and  John  Henry  all  lived  there.  It  had  also  been  the 
home  where  father  lived  until  he  married.  As  I  remember  it 
the  heating  plant,  the  facility  for  cooking,  in  fact  the  home 
center  was  a  large  fireplace.  I  think  there  was  a  stove  for 
baking  in  another  room,  but  I  remember  seeing  many  times 
a  pot  simmering  over  the  fire  suspended  on  what  grandmother 
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called  a  pothook.  The  fuel  was  oakbrush  and  perhaps  sage¬ 
brush. 

The  ground  was  covered  with  greasewood  and  sage¬ 
brush  with  much  grass  in  between  when  in  its  native  condi¬ 
tion.  There  were  a  number  of  unfenced  plots  where  alfalfa 
or  grain  was  planted.  The  brush  ground  and  hillsides  were 
cow  pasture.  This  was  very  fine  except  the  cows  manifested 
a  keen  preference  for  the  alfalfa  and  grain.  Because  of  this 
preference  the  cows  had  to  be  herded. 

My  earliest  recollections  of  being  responsible  for  any¬ 
thing  was  to  help  my  Uncle  Henry  herd  the  cows— ours  and 
theirs.  Since  my  uncle  was  called  Henry  and  I  was  called 
Henry  it  became  necessary  to  distinguish  which  Henry  was 
meant,  so  I  was  called  “Little  Henry”  and  he  'Big  Henry.” 
These  qualifying  adjectives  stuck  to  us  for  many  years. 

When  Grandmother  Callahan  was  sixty  years  old  she 
had  her  leg  broken  while  milking  her  cow.  The  cow  was  a 
perfectly  gentle  one  but  for  some  reason  she  kicked  grand¬ 
mother.  When  Dr.  Tilson  came  to  set  her  leg  he  was  wear¬ 
ing  a  tall  silk  hat  which  was  knocked  off  when  he  tried  to 
enter  the  door.  His  fee  was  sixty  dollars  which  we  thought 
was  a  tremendous  price.  It  did  represent  three  months  work 
herding  sheep  for  Granville.  This  was  in  1891. 

Due  to  several  crop  failures  and  the  coming  of  the  rail¬ 
road,  Father  became  restless  and  felt  he  ought  to  move  to 
better  his  condition.  .  .  .  Garndmother  Callahan  s  youngest 
brother,  Parley  M.  Grigg,  and  her  sister,  Mary  Tanner,  also 
her  niece,  Louisa  Taylor,  all  lived  in  Rabbit  Valley  in  Wayne 
County.  They  made  glowing  reports  of  the  land,  water, 
fishing  and  hunting  to  be  enjoyed  there. 

Father  took  a  trip  to  see  what  the  valley  looked  like, 
and  was  highly  pleased  with  what  he  saw  and  found.  But 
Mother  wanted  to  see  for  herself.  Father  packed  us  all  in 
a  covered  wagon  arranged  with  a  small  heating  stove  and 
we  set  out  for  Rabbit  Valley.  We  arrived  a  few  days  before 
Christmas  and  visited  with  our  relatives.  We  spent  Christ¬ 
mas  with  cousin  Louisa  Taylor  and  her  family.  Her  husband, 
Allen,  operated  a  small  country  store.  It  was  one  of  the 
happiest  Christmases  I  have  ever  spent.  I  received  more 
presents  than  I  had  ever  had  before.  The  day  was  pleasant 
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and  sunny.  There  was  a  program  in  the  log  school  house. 
The  trip  and  Father  s  persuasive  arguments  seemed  to  have 
convinced  Mother  perhaps  against  her  will. 

When  we  returned  to  Payson,  Father  sold  his  farm  and 
some  of  the  livestock.  Sometime  in  March  we  were  all  sold 
out  and  ready  to  move  bag  and  baggage.  During  Fathers 
visit  to  Rabbit  Valley  he  had  made  a  deal  to  purchase  the 
A.  J.  Allred  farm,  known  as  Allred  Point.  This  place  was 
located  halfway  between  Loa  and  Fremont  and  turned  out 
to  be  an  unprofitable  farm.  .  .  . 

In  the  spring  of  1895  we  moved  to  Lyman  on  forty 
acres  of  land  we  traded  Wifi  Pace  for.  .  .  .  The  first  thing  to 
be  moved  was  the  new  chicken  house  as  it  was  so  constructed 
as  to  be  hauled  intact.  The  rest  of  the  buildings  would  have 
to  be  torn  down  before  being  moved.  It  was  used  as  head¬ 
quarters  for  planting  the  spring  crop.  Father  would  take 
Granville  and  Big  Henry  and  put  in  the  week  in  Lyman  and 
then  return  home  for  the  weekend.  .  .  . 

When  the  family  moved  to  Lyman  we  took  up  our 
abode  in  the  chicken  house  pending  the  time  it  took  to  move 
the  other  houses  from  the  Allred  place  and  rebuild  them. 
During  the  summer  we  built  corrals  and  granaries  and  had 
torn  down  the  best  house  and  moved  it,  laid  up  the  logs, 
put  the  roof  on  and  laid  the  floor.  However  it  was  not 
chinked  or  the  door  hung.  The  press  of  harvest  and  fall 
work  became  so  urgent  we  had  to  discontinue  the  moving 
and  building  operations. 

Father  had  acquired  an  interest  in  a  threshing  machine 
and  before  the  fall  work  was  done  the  thresher  was  started 
up  to  meet  the  pressing  need  of  the  people  for  flour.  ...  The 
farms  about  Teasdale  and  Grover  were  earlier  .  .  .  and  so 
the  threshing  crew  went  to  the  “Lowery  Country”  first. 

For  a  week  before  they  left  Mother  had  not  felt  well. 
Her  back  and  head  ached.  She  had  slight  chills.  Both  she 
and  Father  thought  she  would  soon  be  better  so  he  continued 
to  work  on  the  thresher.  It  gave  him  a  chance  to  work  his 
team  and  to  work  as  a  regular  hand  too.  His  job  for  years 
was  measurer  and  toll  keeper. 
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MOTHER  DIES 

Mother  kept  getting  worse.  She  was  unable  to  eat  any¬ 
thing  and  was  in  bed  most  of  the  time.  I  knew  she  enjoyed 
fish  so  one  morning  I  went  to  the  Canal  to  try  and  catch  a 
few  for  her.  My  luck  was  no  good  and  I  stayed  longer  than 
I  thought  and  left  some  of  my  chores  undone.  She  got  out 
of  bed  and  came  after  me,  scolding  me  for  staying  away  so 
long.  I  realized  that  she  was  very  ill.  When  she  got  back 
home,  which  was  still  the  chicken  coop,  she  literally  fell 
into  bed.  I  do  not  think  she  ever  sat  up  again.  She  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  worse.  When  Father  came  home  the  follow¬ 
ing  Saturday  she  was  desperately  ill.  He  sent  for  Patriarch 
Elias  Blackburn,  who  was  the  only  man  in  the  County  who 
knew  anything  about  medicine.  He  had  a  special  gift  of 
healing  by  faith  too.  He  pronounced  the  illness  to  be  typhoid 
fever  and  prescribed  some  treatment,  part  of  which  was  to 
drink  nothing  but  hot  water  which  had  been  boiled.  This 
was  terrific  as  she  was  already  be  ng  consumed  by  fever.  A 
good  share  of  the  time  she  was  delirious  but  when  she  was 
conscious  she  felt  that  she  would  not  get  well. 

The  making  ready  of  the  log  house  had  been  carried 
forward,  speeded  up  by  Mother’s  illness.  Father  carried  her 
in  his  arms  from  the  chicken  coop  about  a  week  before  she 
died.  There  was  little  we  could  do  except  watch  and  pray. 
As  children  we  had  been  taught  to  have  great  faith  in  prayer. 
We  fasted  and  prayed  until  it  seemed  our  hearts  would  break, 
but  to  no  avail.  Finally  v/e  were  told  that  Mother  could  not 
live.  She  called  us  to  her  bedside  and  kissed  us  goodbye. 
Her  fever  was  gone.  She  ate  a  little  and  we  children  thought 
she  might  get  better.  However,  she  sank  back  on  the  pillow 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  gone. 

Lettitia  Pearl,  the  four  year  old,  a  beautiful  child  with 
large  blue  eyes  and  light  curly  hair  that  hung  in  ringlets,  be¬ 
gan  dumping  around  a  week  before  Mother  died.  At  the 
time  of  Mother’s  death  she  was  too  weak  to  notice  anything. 
One  week  later  she  also  died.  The  neighbors  did  all  they 
could.  They  made  Mother’s  burial  clothes  and  her  coffin. 
They  brought  us  things  to  eat,  they  sympathized  with  us 
and  wondered  aloud  what  we  children  would  do  now  that 
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our  mother  was  gone.  It  seemed  the  solid  ground  had  gone 
out  from  under  us. 

We  wandered  outside,  there  were  two  stacks  of  gram 
to  be  threshed,  the  fresh  hay  was  all  in.  The  sheds  were 
ready  to  receive  their  first  covering  of  straw  and  the  bins  to 
receive  their  first  grain-but  to  what  avail,  Mother  was  gone 
and  their  were  six  children  to  be  cared  for,  then  Lettitia 
passed  away  and  there  were  still  five.  I  was  the  oldest  and 

I  would  not  be  ten  until  December. 

If  in  my  life  I  have  ever  been  tempted  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  an  all  wise  Father,  it  is  when  I  see  young  mothers 
taken  from  a  family  of  helpless  children— and  it  has  been 

my  lot  to  deal  with  many  such  cases. 

By  the  time  Mother’s  funeral  was  held,  I  was  beginning 
to  chill  and  feel  ill.  With  the  scanty  means  at  hand  and  the 
fear  of  the  contagion  of  typhoid  fever  the  funeral  was  small. 
What  was  said  had  little  meaning  to  me  for  God  had  allowed 
Mother  to  die  in  spite  of  our  faith  and  prayers  and  our  great 
need  of  her— and  who  could  need  her  more?  To  a  boy  of 
ten  it  was  difficult  to  find  right  or  reason  in  the  loss  of  a 
mother  needed  so  desperately.  It  was  a  long  time  befoie 
a  prayer  to  God  would  come  without  some  bitterness  and 

misgiving. 

Robert  Parker,  the  year  old  baby  was  with  his  Grand¬ 
mother  Callahan.  He  was  desperately  ill  with  typhoid  and 
not  expected  to  survive.  In  all  probability  he  would  have 
died  had  not  Grandmother  stood  over  him  night  and  day 
although  she  was  sixty-four  years  old.  By  degrees  she  nursed 
him  back  to  life.  David  John  was  too  ill  to  be  aware  of  what 
was  going  on.  Joseph  Irvin  was  staying  with  Aunt  Louesa 
and  escaped  being  ill.  If  Mattie  ever  had  typhoid  it  was  so 
light  she  never  went  to  bed  with  it.  .  .  . 

At  the  time  of  Mother’s  death  there  were  no  under¬ 
takers,  no  embalmers— nothing  except  what  could  be  done 
by  neighbors,  friends  and  the  Church  organizations.  The 
rites  of  washing  and  laying  out  the  dead  were  usually  per¬ 
formed  by  the  officers  of  the  Relief  Society— too  much  can 
not  be  said  for  the  work  of  mercy  they  performed  in  the 
pioneering  of  Mormonism. 
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I  shall  always  remember  the  trip  to  the  grave  yard.  I 
don’t  think  there  was  anyone  in  town  who  owned  a  buggy. 
The  farm  wagons  had  to  be  used.  Mother  was  placed  in  the 
one  which  led  the  procession— others  followed  with  the  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends.  The  procession  proceeded  at  a  slow  walk, 
to  hurry  seemed  irreverent.  The  weather  was  cold  and  windy. 
I  was  shivering  on  arrival.  ...  The  material  which  came 
from  the  grave  was  more  rock  than  earth.  It  was  atop  ‘'Grave¬ 
yard  Knoll’’  a  round  gravel  knoll  located  about  the  center  of 
the  valley,  the  top  of  which  was  used  as  a  burial  ground  for 
the  entire  valley. 

The  lowering  of  the  coffin  into  the  grave  seemed  a 
hazardous  thing  to  me.  It  was  accomplished  by  taking  a  pair 
of  lines  from  one  of  the  teams  and  passing  them  under  the 
coffin  .  .  .  with  two  men  on  each  end  of  each  line  the  coffin 
with  its  precious  contents  was  lowered  into  a  wooden  box 
in  the  bottom  of  the  grave.  The  box  was  then  covered  with 
matched  boards  to  keep  the  dirt  from  falling  through.  The 
grave  was  dedicated  by  prayer  as  the  last  resting  place  of 
the  loved  one.  The  friends  and  relatives  filled  it  in  with  earth. 
If  one  does  not  realize  that  death  is  irrevocable  and  terribly 
final  he  does  at  this  point  ...  it  started  to  snow  as  if  the  ele¬ 
ments  wished  to  hide  from  our  weeping  eyes  the  last  resting 
place  of  our  loved  one.  A  few  days  later  Lettitia  was  laid  to 
rest  beside  Mother. 

After  Mother’s  burial  I  had  to  go  to  bed  with  typhoid  .  .  . 
and  so  did  Father.  The  town’s  people  seemed  to  think  they 
had  done  as  much  as  they  could  and  they  certainly  had  done 
a  good  part. 

For  the  help  we  received  which  was  so  urgently  needed, 
the  undying  gratitude  of  our  family  will  always  go  to  one, 
Amos  Sly,  who,  “when  we  were  sick  visited  us.”  Now  Amos 
was  not  the  most  respected  or  revered  man  in  the  town  .  .  . 
he  attended  church  quite  regularly  but  took  no  further  part. 
.  .  .  Amos  was  not  considered  strictlv  honest.  He  had  a  wav 
of  forgetting  debts.  .  .  .  He  certainly  was  not  clean.  He  had 
one  of  the  largest  mustaches  I  have  ever  seen  on  a  small 
man.  It  was  saturated  with  tobacco  juice  and  he  smoked  a 
pipe.  He  knew  all  the  profane  words  ever  invented  and 
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used  most  of  them  fluently.  He  was  an  outstanding  teller  of 
tall  tales. 

Still,  when  we  needed  help  so  desperately— when  our 
very  lives  depended  on  it,  he  moved  in  bag  and  baggage  in¬ 
cluding  his  son,  Jack,  and  dog,  Pen.  One  might  say  he  wanted 
food  and  a  place  to  stay.  If  that  was  so— and  I  am  sure  it 
was  not,  he  could  not  have  found  a  place  where  there  would 
have  been  dirtier  and  harder  work  and  as  little  to  eat  as  he 
found  at  our  place.  But  in  spite  of  this  he  came  and  gave 
all  he  had  in  kindness  and  patience— of  long  hours  of  care 
and  watching  and  waiting,  of  preparing  scant  meals  from 
"Mother  Hubbard  s  cupboard/’ 

Typhoid  is  a  long,  weary,  loathsome,  filthy  disease  for 
the  sick  and  those  who  wait  upon  them,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  chance  of  contagion.  Amos  weathered  them  all  without 
complaining.  He  regaled  us  with  his  tall  tales.  He  laughed 
at  our  plight  until  we  laughed  with  him.  He  certainly  did  not 
expect  pay— there  was  nothing  with  which  to  pay  him.  .  .  . 
Somewhere  in  God’s  Great  Kingdom  there  must  be  a  place 
for  such  as  he. 

Sometime  after  the  first  of  the  year  we  began  to  get 
better,  and  to  be  hungry.  Unless  one  has  had  the  experience 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  hungry  one  is  after  having  had 
typhoid.  Anything  that  can  be  called  food  tasted  good.  It 
was  hard  to  satisfy  us,  but  the  neighbors  loaned  and  shared 
with  us.  .  .  . 

#  #  # 

Mother  was  gone  but  the  memory  of  her  ambition  for 
her  children  to  have  a  chance  for  activity  in  the  church,  her 
fervent  faith  and  trust  in  God  and  his  justice,  her  ardent 
teaching  of  honesty  and  dependability  and  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  as  life’s  greatest  aim  spurred  us  on.  Although 
her  physical  presence  was  lacking,  her  influence  was  always 
present  as  a  constant  source  of  strength.  I  have  always  felt 
and  now  I  know  that  a  mother’s  death  does  not  remove  her 
influence  from  the  home.  There  are  occasions  when  death 
increases  her  stature,  fortifies  her  position  and  accentuates 
her  greatness  even  though  it  removes  her  presence. 
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CARRYING  THE  MAIL  FOR  UNCLE  PARLEY 

It  was  in  the  early  winter  of  1901  that  Uncle  Parley 
Grigg,  Grandmother  Callahan  s  youngest  brother,  offered  me 
a  job  carrying  the  mail.  The  pay  was  to  be  fifteen  dollars 
per  month  and  board.  As  our  work  on  the  farm  was  all 
done  and  other  work  not  available,  whatever  I  could  make 
was  all  to  the  good.  .  .  . 

Uncle  Parley  was  operating  on  the  tail  end  of  a  four 
year  mail  contract  that  had  been  taken  much  too  low.  He 
had  already  decided  to  move  to  Oregon  as  soon  as  the  con¬ 
tract  was  finished  so  he  was  trying  to  make  his  equipment 
and  horses  endure  until  the  end  of  it. 

My  main  run  was  from  Loa  to  Torry,  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  through  Lyman,  Thurber,  Bicknell,  via  Teas- 
dale  and  to  Torry,  and  then  retrace  our  way  back  to  Loa,  six 
days  a  week. 

The  board  and  care  and  consideration  Aunt  Mandy 
gave  me  was  all  that  could  be  desired— a  warm  bed  with 
which  I  hated  to  part  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  a  good 
breakfast  of  ham,  eggs,  hot  biscuits,  butter,  honey,  jam  or 
jelly,  and  milk  to  drink,  all  products  of  Uncle  Parley’s  farm. 
Aunt  Mandy,  as  you  may  have  guessed,  was  Uncle  Parley’s 
wife.  She  was  an  Oyler  prior  to  her  marriage,  the  family 
having  emigrated  from  Virginia  as  L.D.S.  converts.  She  was 
a  very  good  cook— southern  style.  ...  The  Oylers  were  good 
providers.  They  ate  well  and  were  well  clothed.  Aunt  Mandy 
seemed  to  have  the  knack  of  it  to  the  extent  that  she  was 
able  to  see  to  it  that  her  family  was  well  cared  for  on  Uncle 
Parley’s  income. 

After  November  it  was  always  cold  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  ranging  anywhere  from  ten  to  twenty  below  zero. 
I  was  not  well  or  warmly  clad  due  to  the  rigid  economy 
practiced  on  an  emergency  basis  in  our  family— an  emergency 
that  lasted  all  through  our  adolescent  years.  Overshoes  were 
never  thought  of.  Warm  sox  were  a  luxury.  We  used  toe 
rags— pieces  of  flannel  or  warm  cloth— which  we  folded  over 
our  toes  before  pulling  our  brogans  on.  They  helped  some 
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against  the  cold  but  were  miserable  if  we  had  to  do  much 
walking. 

My  job  was  to  get  the  old  yellow  nag  harnessed  and 
ready  to  go  by  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  My  first  stop  was 
at  the  Loa  Post  Office  ...  Nick  Sheffield  Postmaster.  He  was 
never  up  so  I  would  have  to  wait  while  he  dressed,  cancelled 
the  mail  and  locked  it  in  the  old  leather  bag.  All  this  time 
I  would  be  waiting  out  side  getting  colder  and  more  annoyed 
because,  according  to  postal  regulations,  the  mail  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  ready  at  six  o’clock— which  it  never  was. 

My  next  stop  was  Lyman.  Theda  J.  Oldroyd  was  Post¬ 
mistress.  She  usually  had  a  good  pinion  pine  fire  in  the  fire¬ 
place  where  I  could  get  warm  while  she  sorted  the  mail.  .  .  . 

The  next  stop  was  Thurber  at  the  Jim  Smith’s  Store.  It 
was  the  practice  of  many  women  to  hail  me  and  ask  me  to 
make  some  purchase  at  this  store.  These  purchases  were 
often  tobacco  for  their  husbands,  thread,  lye,  soap,  soda- 
in  fact  everything  that  a  family  might  need  including  cloth, 
in  which  case  a  sample  would  be  furnished.  No  one  thought 
to  pay  for  the  time  it  took  or  the  transportation.  .  .  . 

Sister  Colman  was  Postmistress  at  Teasedale.  The  Col- 
mans  were  the  hub  around  which  Teasdale  was  built.  George 
Colman  was  the  Patriarch  in  the  Church.  .  .  .  Here  I  ab¬ 
sorbed  warmth  in  front  of  their  cheerful  fire  as  any  warmth 
I  might  have  had  departed  on  my  trip  through  Cigarette 
Hollow,  the  coldest,  windiest,  snow-driftiest  stretch  on  the 
whole  route.  .  .  . 

The  end  of  the  route  was  Torry,  a  new  town  built  among 
large  black  boulders  which  were  every  where  showing  their 
ugly  heads— the  small  ones  had  all  blown  away.  .  .  .  Here 
Postmaster  Holt  sputtered  and  scolded  if  I  was  late— threaten¬ 
ing  to  report  the  matter  to  the  U.S.  Postal  authorities,  who 
would  retaliate  by  imposing  a  fine  on  Uncle  Parley  which 
he  could  ill  afford.  I  was  supposedly  to  arrive  at  eleven  A.M. 
but  was  usually  late  due  to  the  delay  imposed  on  me  by  the 
Loa  Postmaster.  Any  amount  of  .  .  .  whipping  the  old  yellow 
nag  would  gain  only  a  few  minutes.  He  had  been  on  the 
route  so  long  he  would  not  vary  five  minutes  if  allowed  his 
own  way  and  would  make  the  run  on  time  if  started  on 
time.  .  .  . 
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My  .  .  .  most  dangerous  experience  was  driving  the  mail 
from  Loa  to  Burville.  .  .  .  The  highway  over  Rabbit  Valley 
Mountain  was  dangerous  and  often  impassable  in  winter.  .  .  . 
My  run  was  made  in  a  sled.  ...  I  encountered  a  blizzard— 
the  snow  drifts  running  across  the  road  so  deep  the  horses 
would  have  to  flounder  through.  I  was  not  uncomfortable 
for  Aunt  Mandy  had  seen  that  I  had  a  hot  brick  at  my  feet. 
But  I  certainly  was  lost  ...  it  seemed  the  horses  were  going 
in  every  direction  except  the  one  I  thought  they  should  go. 
The  snow  would  drift  or  blow  into  my  face  melt  and  run 
down  my  eyelashes  and  freeze  my  eyes  shut— which  didn’t 
matter  as  they  were  not  doing  any  good  anyway.  The  only 
thing  I  could  do  was  let  the  horses  use  that  good  attribute 
known  as  “horse  sense.”  .  .  .  This,  dear  reader,  was  pioneer¬ 
ing  the  mail  routes  and  the  mail  was  the  only  means  of  com¬ 
munication  we  had.  There  were  no  telephones  or  telegraphs 
nearer  than  Richfield  and  of  course  no  radio. 


(3)— 1.  WILLIAM  HENRY  CALLAHAN  AND 
FRANCES  MARIA  GRUNDY 

Md.  29  November  1911 
Issue 

(4)— 1.  William  Guy  Callahan,  b.  29  November  1912,  at  Loa,  Wayne 
County,  Utah.  Md.  Nanieve  Owens,  5  September  1934,  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  She  was  b.  18  February  1915,  at 
Provo,  Utah  County,  Utah.  Daughter  of  Horace  E.  Owens 
and  Wilmetta  Sperry. 

William  Guy  is  an  architect,  creating  unique  houses  in 
the  modern  rustic  school  of  design.  He  received  his  B.S.  de¬ 
gree  from  Brigham  Young  University  in  1935.  Graduated 
from  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington,  D.C.  in  1950, 
majoring  in  architecture.  Was  employed  in  the  U.S.  Hous¬ 
ing  Authority  in  slum  clearance  and  Federal  Housing  as  an 
architect.  At  present  he  resides  in  Provo  with  his  family  in  a 
most  picturesque  home  of  his  own  design.  He  has  his  own 
business  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  designs  and  builds  homes. 

(2)— 1.  William  Irvin  Callahan  line 
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Issue 

(5)— 1.  William  Owens  Callahan,  b.  12  February  1944  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(5)— 2.  Frances  Naneive  Callahan,  b.  13  December  1946, 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

(4)— 2.  Sterling  Grundy  Callahan,  b.  23  June  1916,  at  Loa,  Wayne 
County,  Utah.  Md.  Rebecca  J.  Morrow,  5  September  1943, 
at  Arlington,  Virginia.  She  was  b.  21  August  1918,  at  Hamp- 
shere,  Tennessee.  Daughter  of  Connie  U.  Morrow  and  Edna 
Alice  Scott. 

Sterling  graduated  from  the  Brigham  Young  University 
in  1937,  before  he  was  twenty-one,  as  a  music  major.  He 
has  a  beautiful  baritone  singing  voice.  He  filled  a  mission 
for  the  Mormon  Church  in  Germany,  (1938-40).  Served 
five  years  in  the  Army  in  G  2  Intelligence  Division.  Re¬ 
ceived  his  master  s  degree  at  George  Washington  University 
with  highest  honors.  Taught  school  at  Arlington  five  years. 
Received  his  Doctor  of  Education  Degree  (Ph.D.)  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville,  22  August  1953. 
His  wife  is  a  gentle  soft-spoken  southern  type  girl  and  worked 
for  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Bureau  of  Investigation.  At  present 
they  reside  in  Provo  where  Sterling  teaches  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Brigham  Young  University. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Scott  Morrow  Callahan,  b.  7  January  1947,  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

(4)— 3.  Merrill  Blake  Callahan,  b.  17  July  1920,  and  d.  3  March 
1921,  at  Loa,  Wayne  County,  Utah. 

(4)— 4.  Kenneth  Earl  Callahan,  b.  9  April  1923,  at  Loa,  Wayne 
County,  Utah.  Md.  Mary  Robinson,  18  December  1942,  in 
Salt  Lake  Temple.  She  was  b.  18  May  1923,  at  American 
Fork,  Utah  County,  Utah.  Daughter  of  Reed  Robinson  and 
Pearl  Priston.  He  d.  14  April  1945,  at  Mindinas,  Philippine, 
Is.  Buried  at  Ft.  McPherson  National  Cemetery,  Maxwell, 
Nebraska,  26  April  1950. 

Lt.  Kenneth  Earl  Callahan,  entered  Army  Air  Corps,  5 
April  1943.  Trained  all  over  U.S.  He  learned  flying  before 
the  war.  He  excelled  in  dramatics,  singing  and  dancing.  He 
had  the  blithe  spirit— full  of  pranks,  good  humor,  loved  chil¬ 
dren,  life  and  the  great  out  doors.  Attended  Brigham  Young 
University  two  years.  Flew  his  own  plane  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  where  he  was  lost  on  a  straffing  mission,  14  April 

(2)— 1.  William  Irvin  Callahan  line 
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1945,  age  twenty-two.  His  widow  lives  at  American  Fork, 
Utah,  with  their  son. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Michael  Earl  Callahan,  b.  5  November  1944,  at 
Columbus,  South  Carolina. 

(4)— 5.  Bathsheba  Gay  Callahan,  b.  Noveber  1927,  at  Provo,  Utah 
County,  Utah.  Md.  Bert  William  Wagstaff  20  August  1947, 
in  Salt  Lake  Temple.  He  was  b.  3  August  1920,  at  American 
Fork,  Utah  County,  Utah.  Bathsheba  is  a  quaint  girl  with 
dark  blue  expressive  eyes  and  light  hair.  She  attended  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University  two  years  before  her  marriage.  She 
lives  in  Provo  and  her  chief  interest  is  her  family. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  William  Todd  Wagstaff,  b.  14  May  1949,  at  Provo, 
Utah  County,  Utah. 

* (3)— 2.  MARTHA  EUNICE  CALLAHAN 

(3)— 2.  Martha  is  known  as  Mattie.  Her  life  has  truly 
been  one  of  service  to  others:  first  in  helping  with  the  care 
of  her  motherless  brothers,  and  then  caring  for  her  invalid 
step-mother  until  her  death  in  1910.  She  then  kept  house 
for  her  father  and  last  but  not  least  she  cared  for  her  ailing 
“Grandmother  Callahan’  (Rosamond  Martha  Grigg)  the  last 
seven  years  of  her  life.  And  then  Mattie  married  Charles 
Durfee,  a  widower  with  two  children. 

Mattie  has  an  excellent  record  of  service  in  the  Church, 
too;  she  has  been  a  Sunday  School  Teacher  for  over  forty- 
five  years;  in  the  Primary  she  has  been  Stake  aid,  Primary 
Teacher  and  Counselor;  Mutual  Counselor  and  Beehive  girl 
teacher;  in  the  Relief  Society  she  has  been  Teacher  Topic 
teacher  and  visiting  teacher. 

She  is  a  patient,  uncomplaining  wife,  mother  and  grand¬ 
mother.  At  present  she  and  her  good  husband,  Charlie,  live 
on  a  one-hundred  acre  farm  ten  miles  northwest  of  Caldwell, 
Idaho,  in  the  Black  Canyon  Project.  They  have  sent  their 
youngest  son,  Henry  Clement,  on  a  mission  to  the  Eastern 
States. 

( 3 )  —2.  MARTHA  EUNICE  CALLAHAN  AND 

CHARLES  DURFEE 

Md.  29  September  1921 

Issue 

(4)  — 1.  Rachel  Elizabeth  Durfee,  b.  13  June  1923,  at  Lyman,  Wayne 
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County,  Utah.  Md.  John  Ellis  Ostburgs,  22  May  1944.  Re¬ 
sides  at  Murray,  Utah. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Alice  Elizabeth  Ostburgs,  b.  13  March  1945. 

(5)— 2.  John  Emmett  Ostburgs,  b.  12  August  1946. 

(5)— 3.  Martha  Eunice  Ostburgs,  b.  27  November  1947. 

( 5 )  —4.  Charles  Alfred  Ostburgs,  b.  18  November  1949. 

(5)— 5.  Anna  June  Ostburgs,  b.  30  December  1950. 

(4)— 2.  Louisa  Eunice  Durfee,  b.  16  May  1925,  at  Lyman,  Wayne 
County,  Utah.  Md.  Ray  Alma  Porter,  23  September  1942,  re¬ 
sides  on  a  farm  near  her  folks. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Billy  Ray  Porter,  b.  8  June  1943. 

(5)— 2.  Stanley  Jay  Porter,  b.  20  June  1946. 

(5)— 3.  Danny  Porter,  b.  17  December  1949. 

(5)— 4.  Peggie  Louise  Porter,  b.  10  December  1952. 

(4)— 3.  Walter  Irvin  Durfee,  b.  16  February  1927,  at  Lyman,  Wayne 
County,  Utah.  Md.  Susie  Delone  Smith,  12  August  1946.  He 
is  a  farmer,  lives  near  Nyssa,  Oregon  and  is  active  in  the 
Church  there. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Joan  Durfee,  b.  28  May  1948. 

(5)— 2.  Marie  Durfee,  b.  13  May  1950. 

(5)— 3.  Margie  Durfee,  b.  23  February  1953. 

(4)— 4.  Plenry  Clement  Durfee,  b.  18  April  1930,  at  Lyman,  Wayne 
County,  Utah.  Filled  a  Mission  in  the  Eastern  States,  for  the 
Mormon  Church. 


Editor  s  Note : 

Was  unable  to  get  an  accurate  count  of  (2)—  3.  Mary 
Ann  Callahan  Ames'  descendants  as  many  of  them  did  not 
respond  with  their  genealogical  records. 

(2)— 1.  William  Irvin  Callahan  has  144  descendants,  50 
of  whom  are  males  bearing  the  name  of  Callahan.  There  are 
living  at  present  45  male  Callahans.  This  branch  of  the 
family  are  very  active  in  the  Mormon  Church.  As  of  8  May 
1954. 

(2)— 1.  William  Irvin  Callahan  line 


s  ( 1  )-5.  NANCY  JANE  GRIGG  AND  MARTIN  VENABLE 

Md.  17  February  1859 
Issue 

(2)— 1.  Jesse  A.  Venable,  b.  26  December  1859,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina, 
d.  1927. 

(2)— 2.  Charity  C.  Venable  b.  11  June  1861,  Stokes  Countv,  North  Carolina, 
d.  28  June  1861. 

(2)— 3.  Sarah  C.  Venable,  b.  17  November  1862,  Stokes  County,  North  Car¬ 
olina. 

(2)— 4.  *  James  Martin  Venable,  b.  11  June  1865,  Stokes  County,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  md.  Susan  Ella  Beasly.  She  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Colonel 
John  Martin  of  the  Revolutionary  war  and  a  Saura  Indian  Chief’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  Susan  d.  15  May  1937.  James  d.  in  the  early  1940’s. 

(2)— 5.  William  Heywood  Venable,  b.  23  July  1867,  Stokes  County,  North 
Carolina. 

(2)— 6.  Samuel  Parley  Venable,  b.  8  September  1869,  Stokes  County,  North 
Carolina,  md.  Kersie  Keaton,  21  April  1901.  d.  13  March  1924. 

(2)— 7.  Arabella  Ann  Venable,  b.  10  August  1871,  Stokes  County,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  md.  W.  A.  Smith.  Resides  with  a  son,  Kenneth  Smith,  at  To- 
baccoville,  North  Carolina  (1954). 

(2)— 8.  Lurico  C.  Venable,  b.  20  August  1873,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina. 

(2)— 9.  Nancy  Cordelia  Venable,  b.  4  June  1876,  Stokes  County,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  md.  Mr.  Dollyhite.  Resides  at  Mount  Airy,  North  Carolina,  Route 
No.  3  (1954). 

Editor  s  Note : 

Was  unable  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  descendants 
of  Nancy  Jane  Grigg  Venable  in  furnishing  their  family  rec¬ 
ords.  She  doubtless  has  a  large  posterity.  Her  son,  James 
Martin  Venable,  resided  in  Pinnacle  which  was  formerly  Cul- 
lin  P.O.  on  what  was  known  as  the  old  Parrish  place  and  we 
do  have  the  names  of  his  children. 

*JAMES  MARTIN  VENABLE  AND 
SUSAN  ELLA  BEASLEY 

Md.  About  1892 
Issue 

Lurico  Venable,  b.  about  1893,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina. 

Samuel  Venable,  b.  about  1895,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina. 

Nannie  Eva  Venable,  b.  about  1897,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina. 

Lloyd  C.  Venable,  b.  and  d.  17  February  1899,  Stokes  County,  North 
Carolina. 


(3)— 1. 
(3)— 2. 

(3)— 3. 

(3)-4. 
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( 3)— 5. 


(3)— 6. 

(3)— 7. 
(3)— 8. 

(3)— 9. 
(3)— 10. 
(3)— 11. 
( 3)— 12. 

(3)— 13. 

(3)— 14. 


Cordelia  Ray  Venable,  b.  about  1900.  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina. 
She  is  a  Registered  Nurse  and  was  Director  of  Nursing  at  Hopemont 
Sanitarium,  Hopemont,  West  Virginia  for  ten  years,  1940-  1950.  She 
has  been  at  Women’s  College  in  Greenboro,  North  Carolina  for  the 
past  four  years. 

Jesse  J.  Venable  b.  about  1902,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina.  Oper¬ 
ates  Buddy’s  Place,  on  Pine  Street,  Newport  News,  Virginia. 

LeDoskey  Ella  Venable,  b.  about  1904,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina. 

Karey  E.  Venable,  b.  and  d.  18  November  1906,  Stokes  County,  North 
Carolina. 

Ruby  May  Venable,  b.  about  1908,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina. 

Katie  Wilma  Venable,  b.  about  1910,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina. 

Myrtle  Ann  Venable,  b.  about  1912.  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina. 

Infant  Venable,  b.  and  d.  7  November  1913,  Stokes  County,  North 
Carolina. 

Squire  Graves  Venable,  b.  about  1915,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina. 
Resides  at  Climax,  North  Carolina,  Route  one.  (1954) 

Peter  Beasley  Venable,  b.  about  1917,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina. 
Was  commissioned  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Army  in  1942.  Is  a  Major  at 
present  and  resides  at  Alder  Drive,  Beaver  Dam  Lake,  Route  4,  New¬ 
burgh,  New  York.  (1954) 


JAMES  HENRY  GRIGG 


1837  -  1922 

HIS  LIFE  AND  DESCENDANTS 
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*(]_)— 7.  JAMES  HENRY  GRIGG 


James  Henry  Grigg  was  the  second  son  and  seventh 
child  of  Dr.  Grigg  and  Casandria  Pell.  He  grew  to  manhood 
in  the  shadows  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  He  early  be¬ 
came  well  versed  in  wood  s  lore,  fishing  and  hunting.  He 
took  up  black-smithing  and  wagon-making,  working  in  his 
father’s  shop. 

By  the  time  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  James  had  de¬ 
veloped  his  own  ideas  on  the  questions  that  were  splitting 
the  States,  calling  himself  a  Southern  Gentleman  and  a 
Democrat,  though  his  father  and  brothers  were  anti-slavery 
and  strong  Republicans. 

It  is  not  known  whether  he  enlisted  or  was  conscripted 
into  the  Confederate  Army.  He  was  with  Stonewall  Jackson 
when  the  Confederates  abandoned  Winchester,  11-12  of 
March  1862.  James  led  Stonewall  s  cow  laden  with  knap¬ 
sacks  in  the  retreat  for  the  colored  boy  who  had  charge  of 
her  had  been  wounded. 

The  Confederates  felt  that  General  John  H.  Morgan 
could  achieve  the  greatest  help  to  their  cause  by  carrying  on 
a  Guerrilla  Warfare.  His  army  never  numbering  more  than 
four  thousand  men  sometimes  captured  as  many  as  fifteen 
thousand  Union  soldiers. 

James  was  in  Morgan’s  first  raid  which  took  place  on 
the  Cumberland  River  near  Celina,  Tennessee,  the  4th  of 
July  1862.  They  captured  thirty  prisoners,  killed  twenty-two 
men,  wounded  four,  and  took  twenty  wagons,  fifty  mules, 
forty  cavalry  horses,  and  large  stores  of  sugar,  coffee  and 
other  supplies.  (James  went  back  to  Celina  more  than  ten 
years  later  and  married  his  second  wife  who  was  born  there. ) 

James  experienced  many  hair-raising  escapades  in  this 
guerrilla  warfare.  At  times  they  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
James’  home  and  it  is  reported  that  he  and  General  Morgan 
and  some  of  his  men  would  slip  into  the  home  of  Jame  s 
sister,  Pamelia,  in  the  dark  of  night  seeking  food  and  shelter. 
Pamelia’s  husband,  William  Taylor,  was  a  Rebel  Homeguard. 

Early  in  the  war,  James  learned  that  his  brother,  Wil¬ 
liam,  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Confederates.  (Prob- 
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ably  by  General  Morgan’s  Raiders.)  In  some  manner  he 
found  which  gloomy,  filthy,  disease  ridden,  Southern  prison 
pen  William  was  confined  in.  James  managed  to  visit  his 
brother  with  smuggled  pieces  of  rancid  bacon  in  his  pockets. 
He  would  shave  off  small  bits  of  it  and  feed  it  to  his  sick 
and  starving  brother. 

In  June  1864,  Morgan’s  Raiders  were  in  Kentucky  pre¬ 
paring  to  destroy  the  Lexington  and  Frankfort  Railroad  and 
seize  the  well-stocked  Federal  Commissary  and  stores.  They 
were  reported  within  three  miles  of  Lexington,  which  was 
poorly  protected.  The  Union  began  sending  out  scouts,  George 
M.  Jessee  with  fifty  scouts  appeared  on  the  scene  and  when 
the  rebels  were  spotted  a  few  shots  were  exchanged.  But 
the  marauders  were  well  protected  in  the  forest.  However, 
as  James  sat  resting  he  yawned  and  a  yankee  bullet  from  the 
gun  of  one  of  Jessee’s  scouts  grazed  through  his  lips  leaving 
a  greasy  taste  in  his  mouth  for  “years  afterwards.” 

When  the  war  ended  James  went  home  for  awhile  but 
soon  went  back  to  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  where  he  had  a 
sweetheart,  Frances  Maynard,  awaiting  him.  They  were  mar¬ 
ried  and  lived  there  where  two  children  were  born  to  them. 
After  her  death,  James  married  Fannie  Anna  Rebecca  Nevins. 
They  settled  high  in  the  mountains  on  the  Cumberland  River 
where  James  established  a  blacksmith  shop  in  Martinsburg, 
Kentucky. 

James’  son,  Archie,  has  preserved  two  letters,  written 
in  beautiful  handwriting  by  his  father,  22  September  1877, 
and  addressed  to  his  brother,  William,  at  Pasen  City,  Utah 
Territory. 

Dear  Brother  and  Sister:  I  have  just  received  your  letter,  en¬ 
closed  I  found  yours  and  Milly’s  types  and  I  would  not  take  50  dol¬ 
lars  for  them,  you  and  Milly  both  look  better  and  younger  than  you 
used  to.  This  leaves  us  well  as  common,  I  have  just  got  up  out  of  a 
spell  of  sickness  but  I  have  resumed  work  again  and  I  have  a  heap 
of  that  to  do  and  I  can  inform  you  for  a  fact  I  am  making  some 
money  now  and  promising  any  amount. 

I  don’t  keep  any  stock  only  a  Milk  Cow  and  she  gives  a  plenty 
of  Milch.  I  am  out  of  Debt  thank  God,  and  would  have  had  a  100 
Dollars  ahead  if  I  had  not  gone  into  Speculation  aiming  to  Double 
my  money  and  I  lost  130  Dollars  that  I  have  to  make  up,  but  one 
more  new  wagon  will  straighten  me  up  and  I  will  finish  it  in  three 
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more  days.  I  lack  nothing  but  money  enough  to  clear  own  expenses 
to  see  you  all,  I  am  determined  to  have  that  and  not  steal  nor  beg 
for  it  if  it  takes  five  years.  .  .  . 

Since  I  got  your  letter  I  saw  a  statement  in  the  paper  that  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  was  very  sick  and  could  not  live,  Is  that  so?  If  so,  I 
have  lost  all  hope  of  seeing  an  Elder  at  all  until  I  come  there. 

Tell  Milly  I  send  her  my  little  girl’s  type  and  when  we  come  I 
will  lend  her  one  of  my  children.  My  baby  is  the  smartest  child  in 
the  world,  he  is  a  little  over  a  year  old  and  can  talk  plain.  (This 
was  (2)— 1.  Robert  Clark  Grigg) 

Tell  Callahan  I  will  repair  his  wagons  for  him  and  shoe  his  mules 
if  he  will  bring  them  over.  Why  don’t  Parliee  send  me  his  types  and 
wifes,  I  would  not  take  a  Horse  for  them  if  he  would. 


Dear  Father  and  Mother— 


I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  still  living  and  I  hope  you  will  still 
live  until  I  can  get  to  see  you,  I  think  if  you  are  like  me  about  your 
children  you  want  to  see  me  and  all  your  children. 

Still  think  if  it  pleases  God  to  spare  me,  I’ll  see  you  yet.  I  thought 
last  spring  I  would  gather  with  the  Saints.  The  Elders  were  provi¬ 
dently  hindered  from  seeing  me,  though  it  may  be  for  the  better. 

May  God  Bless  you  both  in  your  latter  days  and  may  they  be 
your  Best  Days  is  my  Prayers. 

Fannie  sends  her  love  to  you  all  and  don’t  be  long  about  writing 
this  time. 


It  was  indeed  five  more  long  years  before  James  was 
able  to  make  the  long  move  west  to  be  with  the  Saints.  He 
settled  in  Payson  City,  Utah,  near  his  relatives,  and  started 
up  his  blacksmith  shop  there.  He  must  have  been  affiliated 
with  the  Church  in  the  South,  but,  if  he  had  been  baptized, 
he  again  had  the  ordinance  performed  2  June  1882,  probably 
upon  his  arrival  in  Utah,  as  was  often  the  case  in  those  days. 

He  was  known  far  and  wide  for  his  humorous  stories 
and  dry  wit.  He  was  called  upon  often  for  Stump  Speeches 
and  impersonations  at  4th  and  24th  of  July  Celebrations  and 
on  many  other  occasions.  Many  of  his  descendants  use  the 
name  Griggs. 
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(1)— 7.  JAMES  HENRY  GRIGG  AND 
MARTHA  FRANCES  MAYNARD 

Md.  10  September  1867 
Issue 

(2)— 1.  ^Joseph  Parley  Grigg,  b.  18  January  1869,  at  Frankfort,  Franklin  County, 
Kentucky.  Md.  Julia  Elversa  Simmons,  11  October  1895.  She  was  b. 
26  December  1875  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah.  Daughter  of  Gus- 
tavus  Simmons  and  Fannie  Fry.  Joseph,  d.  8  April  1914  at  Eureka,  Juab 
County,  Utah,  and  was  buried  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah.  His 
wife  Md.  ( 2 )  Ralph  Sylvester.  ( T ) 

(2)— 2.  Revellia  Rebecca  Grigg,  b.  28  November  1871,  at  Frankfort,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  d.  1885  in  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah. 

( 1 )— 7.  JAMES  HENRY  GRIGG  AND 
FANNIE  ANNA  REBECCA  NEVINS 

Md.  10  September  1874 
Issue 

(2)— 1.  *  Robert  Clark  Grigg,  b.  24  June  1876,  at  Celina,  Clay  County,  Tennessee. 

Md.  (1)  Ella  White,  23  September  1911.  She  was  b.  14  October 
1890,  at  Porterville,  Morgan  County,  Utah.  Daughter  of  William  Isaac 
White  and  Ellen  Smethurst.  They  were  divorced,  and  he  md.  ( 2 )  Mary- 
Young.  Ella  Md.  (2)  James  Richard  Daniels. 

(2)— 2.  *Nettie  Fidelia  Grigg,  b.  17  September  1879,  at  Martinsburg,  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  Kentucky.  Md.  (1)  George  Kinder,  9  August  1899. 
He  was  b.  2  August  1860  and  d.  30  January  1922.  Son  of  Benjamin 
Franklyn  Kinder.  Nettie,  Md.  (2)  Milton  Page.  She  d.  17  Decem¬ 
ber  1931. 

(2)— 3.  Pearl  Florence  Grigg,  b.  12  April  1881,  at  Martinsburg,  Cumberland 
County,  Kentucky.  She  d.  1883,  in  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah. 

(2)— 4.  William  Albert  Grigg,  b.  10  July  1883,  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah. 

Md.  Mary  N.  Taylor,  20  September  1903.  She  was  b.  January  1884,  at 
Springville,  Utah  County,  Utah.  Daughter  of  Hyrum  J.  Taylor  and 
Angeline  Edwards.  Mary  d.  11  July  1950,  at  Springville,  Utah  County, 
Utah.  No  Issue.  One  adopted  son  Carl  Grigg  of  Long  Beach,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

(2)— 5.  James  Walter  Grigg,  b.  5  March  1884,  and  d.  July  1884,  Payson,  Utah 
County,  Utah. 

(2)— 6.  *Mary  Eunice  Grigg,  b.  2  February  1887,  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah. 

Md.  Charles  Edward  Wilson,  16  January  1907.  He  was  b.  23  March 
1893  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah.  Son  of  Francis  Marion  Wilson  and 
Hannah  fane  Vest.  Mary  d.  28  May  1926,  at  Payson,  Utah  County, 
Utah.  (T) 

(2)— 7.  *  Archie  Thomas  Grigg,  b.  20  June  1889,  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah. 

Md.  Clara  Harris,  daughter  of  Bishop  Ephraim  Harris  and  Catherine 
Hutchinson.  Clara  was  b.  1894  at  Hilliard,  Uinta  County,  Wyoming. 
Her  parents  own  the  old  Parley  P.  Pratt  home  in  S.L.C. 

(2)— 8.  Martha  Ruhr  Griggs,  b.  and  d.  1893,  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah. 
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(2)  — 9.  *Henry  Edwin  Grigg,  b.  29  December  1892  at  Payson,  Utah  County, 
Utah.  Md.  Ethel  Collett,  14  June  1921.  She  was  b.  15  May  1902,  at 
Tottenham,  Middlesex,  London,  England.  Daughter  of  John  Joseph 
Collett  and  Louisa  Jane  Holladay. 

(2) — 10.*  Rosco  Bedford  Grigg,  b.  1  April  1896,  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah. 

Md.  Edith  Collett,  October  1921.  She  was  b.  22  June  1905,  at  Tot¬ 
tenham,  Middlesex,  London,  England.  Daughter  of  John  Joseph  Collett 
and  Louisa  Jane  Holladay. 

*(2)-l.  JOSEPH  PARLEY  GRIGG  AND 
JULIA  ELVERSA  SIMMONS 

Md.  11  October  1895 
Issue 

(3) — 1.  Maynard  Earl  Grigg,  b.  21  Febrary  1897,  at  Payson,  Utah  County, 

Utah.  Md.  Thelma  Potts.  They  reside  at  Eureka,  Juab  County,  Utah 

Issue 

(4)  — 1.  Ronald  Maynard  Grigg,  b.  9  June  1928,  at  Eureka,  Juab 
County,  Utah. 

(3)— 2.  Della  Mae  Grigg,  b.  9  January  1899,  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah. 

Md.  Delbert  Stewart,  29  May  1917.  He  was  b.  31  August  1893.  at 
Benjamin,  Utah  County,  Utah.  Son  of  John  Oscar  Stewart  and  Har¬ 
riet  Dudly. 


Issue 

(4)  — 1.  Wayne  Orvel  Stewart,  b.  21  June  1918,  at  Eureka,  Juab 
County,  Utah.  Md.  Melva  Harrison,  29  July  1938. 

Issue 

(5)  — 1.  Joan  Mae  Stewart,  b.  18  March  1939,  at  Payson, 
Utah  County,  Utah. 

(5)— 2.  Paul  Wayne  Stewart,  b.  18  September  1940,  at  Pay- 
son,  Utah  County,  Utah. 

(4)— 2.  Grant  Dee  Stewart,  b.  1  June  1920,  at  Benjamin,  Utah  County, 
Utah.  D.  20  September  1921. 

(4)— 3.  Jean  Stewart,  b.  15  May  1922,  at  Eureka,  Juab  County,  Utah. 
Md.  Lee  Robert  Staheli,  10  November  1939.  (T) 

Issue 

(5)  — 1.  Joe  Lee  Staheli,  b.  13  July  1940,  at  Payson,  Utah 
County,  Utah. 

(5)— 2.  Max  Stewart  Staheli,  b.  31  August  1942,  at  Payson, 
Utah  County,  Utah. 

(4)— 4.  Joey  Karine  Stewart,  b.  21  June  1924,  at  Eureka,  Juab  County, 
Utah,  Md.  J.  Reid  Carter,  28  May  1940. 

(2)  -1.  Joseph  Parley  Grigg  line 


( 1 )— 7. 


1916 

James  Henry  Grigg 


1914 

Fannie  A.  R.  Nevins  Grigg 


1906 


Front  row,  left: 


(2)— 10.  Roscoe  Bedford  Grigg,  (2)— 9. 
(1)— 7.  James  Henry  Grigg,  Fannie 


Henry  Edwin  Grigg 


(2)— 1.  Joseph  Parley  Grigg 


(3)— 2.  Della  Mae  Grigg 
High  School  Graduate 


1919 

(2)— 1.  ROBERT  CLARK  GRIGG  FAMILY 
(3)— 4.  Rosco  James,  (3)— 3.  Franklyn  Dee,  (3)— 2.  Robert  Lynn, 

(3)— 1.  Erma. 
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Issue 

(5)— 1.  Karen  Carter,  b.  2  November  1941,  at  Payson,  Utah 
County,  Utah. 

(5)— 2.  Keith  J.  Carter,  b.  9  November  1948,  at  Payson,  Utah 
County,  Utah. 

(4)— 5.  Shirley  Rae  Stewart,  b.  15  October  1926,  at  Eureka,  Juab 
County,  Utah.  Md.  Wallace  Earl  Anderson,  21  October  1944. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Kent  Stewart  Anderson,  b.  26  August  1945,  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

(5)— 2.  Janice  Anderson,  a  twin,  b.  1  March  1949,  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

(5)— 3.  Janene  Anderson,  a  twin,  b.  1  March  1949,  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

(4)— 6.  Ralph  Boyd  Stewart,  b.  4  April  1929,  at  Payson,  Utah  County, 
Utah.  Md.  Jo  Ann  Spencer  23  June  1948.  (T) 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  David  Terry  Stewart,  b.  10  July  1949,  at  Reno, 
Washoe  County,  Nevada. 

(4)— 7.  Jerry  Dee  Stewart,  b.  28  February  1934,  at  Payson,  Utah 
County,  Utah. 

(3)— 3.  Norval  Joseph  Grigg,  b.  7  January  1903,  at  Payson,  Utah  County, 
Utah.  Md.  Ella  Nealis,  August  1932,  by  a  Catholic  Father  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  Norval  was  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith  about  1940. 
He  died  of  a  heart  attack  15  September  1949,  at  Nevada  City,  Ne¬ 
vada  County,  California.  His  funeral  was  held  in  the  Grassvalley  Ca¬ 
thedral. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Joseph  Ralph  Grigg,  b.  11  March  1933,  at  Eureka,  Juab 
County,  Utah. 

(4)— 2.  Jean  Marie  Grigg,  b.  13  March  1935,  at  Eureka,  Juab  County, 
Utah. 

(4)— 3.  Marion  Kay  Grigg,  b.  13  August  1942,  at  Nevada  City,  Nevada 
County,  California. 

(3)— 4.  Vaughn  S.  Grigg,  b.  and  d.  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah. 

(3)— 5.  Georgia  A.  Grigg,  b.  25  May  1914,  at  Eureka,  Juab  County,  Utah. 

Md.  John  Thomas  Hansen,  21  November  1935.  He  was  b.  10  August 
1913,  at  Palmyra,  Utah  County,  Utah.  Son  of  Erastus  Hansen 
and  Lucille  Beck.  They  reside  at  Spanish  Fork,  Utah  County,  Utah.  (T) 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Carol  Lee  Hansen,  b.  12  August  1936,  at  Palmyra,  Utah 
County,  Utah. 

(2)— 1.  losepli  Parley  Grigg  line 
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(4)— 2.  John  Kay  Hansen,  b.  7  September  1937,  at  Palmyra,  Utah 
County,  Utah. 

(4)— 3.  Jolene  Hansen,  b.  21  December  1938,  at  Palmyra,  Utah 
County,  Utah. 

(4)— 4.  Marilyn  Hansen,  b.  16  April  1943,  at  Palmyra,  Utah  County, 
Utah. 

(4)— 5.  Grant  Dee  Hansen,  b.  30  June  1944,  at  Palmyra,  Utah 
County,  Utah. 

(4)— 6.  Ray  Bert  Hansen,  b.  26  October  1945,  at  Provo,  Utah  County, 
Utah. 

(2) — 1.  Joseph  Parley  Grigg  line 

* (2)— 1.  ROBERT  CLARK  CRIGG  AND 
( 1 )  ELLA  WHITE 

Md.  23  September  1911 

Issue 

(3) — 1.  Erma  Grigg,  b.  28  November  1912,  at  Richville,  Morgan  County,  Utah. 

Md.  Byron  Kristofferson,  5  April  1932.  He  is  ill  with  arthritis.  They 
reside  at  225-17th,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Jimmy  B.  Kristofferson,  b.  16  March  1933,  at  Ogden,  Weber 
County,  Utah.  He  served  in  the  Navy  during  the  Korean 
War  as  an  engine  repairman  on  a  hospital  ship  in  Korean 
waters. 

(4)— 2.  Richard  Herman  Kristofferson,  b.  23  January  1937,  at  Ogden, 
Weber  County,  Utah. 

(4)— 3.  Shana  Kristofferson,  b.  1  August  1942,  at  Ogden,  Weber 
County,  Utah. 

(3)— 2.  Robert  Lyman  Grigg,  b.  17  June  1914,  at  Lyman,  Uinta  County,  Wyo¬ 
ming.  Md.  (1)  name  unfurnished.  No  Issue.  Md.  (2)  Evelyn  Parr, 
1  May  1945. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Evelyn  June  Grigg,  b.  29  January  1946,  at  Ogden,  Weber 
County,  Utah. 

(4)— 2.  Edward  John  Grigg,  b.  22  September  1948,  at  Ogden,  Weber 
County,  Utah. 

(3)— 3.  Franklyn  Dee  Grigg,  b.  30  July  1916,  at  Evanston,  Uintah  County, 
Wyoming.  Md.  Deveda  Hill,  11  August  1947. 

(3)— 4.  Rosco  James  Grigg,  b.  31  May  1918,  at  Springville,  Utah  County,  Utah. 

Md.  Julia  May  Wilson.  She  was  b.  27  April  1918  at  Ogden,  Weber 
County,  Utah.  Daughter  of  John  Wilson. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Leverl  Edward  Grigg,  b.  26  March  1937,  at  Ogden,  Weber 
County,  Utah. 
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(4)— 2.  Jerry  LaMarr  Grigg,  b.  6  January  1939,  and  d.  February  1939, 
at  Ogden,  Weber  County,  Utah. 

(4)— 3.  Loran  Dale  Grigg,  b.  3  March  1940,  d.  May  1940,  at  Ogden, 
Weber  County,  Utah. 

(4)— 4.  Ronald  Lee  Grigg,  b.  15  November  1943,  at  Sacramento,  Sac¬ 
ramento  County,  California. 

(4)— 5.  Judy  Ilean  Grigg,  b.  2  February  1949,  at  Ogden,  Weber 
County,  Utah. 

(3)— 5.  Dale  Nevins  Grigg,  a  twin,  b.  26  September  1921,  Hinckley,  Millard 
County,  Utah.  Md.  (1)  Jennie  May  Carter,  4  February  1941,  in  Ari¬ 
zona.  Md.  (2). 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Gale  Grigg,  b.  5  April  1942,  at  Coolidge,  Arizona. 

(3)— 6.  Della  Catherine  Grigg,  a  twin,  b.  26  September  1921,  at  Hinckley,  Mil¬ 
lard  County,  Utah.  Md.  (1)  Walter  Irwin.  Md.  (2)  Thomas  Casta. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Jennette  Irwin,  b.  7  May  1940,  at  Ogden,  Weber  County,  Utah. 

(4)— 2.  Joan  Irwin,  b.  7  December  1941,  at  Ogden,  Weber  Countv, 
Utah. 

(4)— 1.  Byron  Anthony  Casta,  b.  21  September  1944,  at  Ogden,  Weber 
County,  Utah. 

(4)— 2.  Thomas  James  Casta,  b.  10  October  1945,  at  Sacramento,  Sac¬ 
ramento  County,  California. 

(4)— 3.  Edward  Clark  Casta,  b.  18  April  1948,  at  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara 
County,  California. 

(4)— 4.  Sherie  Lynn  Casta,  b.  16  August  1952,  at  San  Jose,  Santa 
Clara  County,  California. 

Keith  La  Blanc  Grigg,  b.  7  April  1925,  at  Morgan,  Utah  County,  Utah. 
Md.  Helen  LaRain  Renner,  27  January  1943. 

(3)— 8.  Jerry  Dean  Grigg,  b.  9  January  1931,  at  Ogden,  Weber  County,  Utah. 

Enlisted  in  the  Navy  18  Mav  1948,  serving  four  vears  in  the  Pacific 
Fleet  on  the  USS  SHELTON  DD790. 

(2)— 1.  Robert  Clark  Grigg  line 


(3) 


3 ;  — / 


(2)— 2.  NETTIE  FIDELIA  GRIGG  AND 
GEORGE  FRANKLYN  KINDER 


Md.  9  August  1899 


Issue 

(3)— 1.  Annis  Maud  Kinder,  b.  28  May  1900,  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah. 

Md.  George  Evans,  of  Salem,  Utah  County,  Utah.  She  works  at  Pen- 
ney’s  in  Sugar  blouse  and  they  reside  at  273  Wentwood  Ave.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 
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Issue 

(4)— 1.  Alaho  Lucile  Evans,  b.  and  d.  1917  at  Salem,  Utah  County, 
Utah. 

(4)— 2.  Alberta  Foy  Evans,  b.  2  luly  1918,  at  Salem,  Utah  Countv, 
Utah. 

(4)— 3.  Merrel  Evans,  b .  December  1920,  at  Salem,  Utah  County, 

Utah. 

(4)— 4.  Reah  Anise  Evans,  b.  6  September  1922,  at  Salem,  Utah 
County,  Utah. 

(4)— 5.  Katheryn  Maxine  Evans,  b.  25  luly  1924,  Salem,  Utah  Countv, 
Utah. 

(4)— 6.  Georgia  Elaine  Evans,  b.  7  August  1927,  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

(4)— 7.  William  Dale  Evans,  b.  18  November  1929,  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

(4)— 8.  Shirley  Vone  Evans,  b.  8  September  1931,  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
LTtah. 

(4)— 9.  Gwenna  Gayle  Evans,  b.  24  September  1933,  Salt  Lake  Citv, 
Utah. 

(4)— 10.  loyce  LaVon  Evans,  b.  22  May  1936,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

(3)— 2.  George  Albert  Kinder,  b.  23  May  1902,  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah. 

Md.  (4)— 1.  Sarah  Eleanor  Ames,  a  4th  cousin,  21  March  1924.  She 

was  b.  15  October  1907,  at  Loa,  Wayne  County,  Utah.  Daughter  of 

(3) — 1.  George  Albert  Ames  and  Minnie  Wood. 

Issue 

(4) — 1.  Donald  Lewis  Kinder,  b.  5  May  1926  and  d.  Salt  Lake  Citv, 

Utah. 

(4)— 2.  Bonnie  lean  Wood  (Foster  daughter),  b.  26  March  1936,  at 
Murray,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah. 

(3)— 3.  lames  Walter  Kinder,  b.  14  December  1904,  at  Payson,  Utah  Countv, 

Utah.  D.  10  May  1915. 

(3)— 4.  Fannie  Lucille  Kinder,  b.  18  January  1908,  at  Payson,  Utah  County, 

Utah.  Md.  Ernest  Johnson. 

Issue 

(4)  — 1.  Abert  Lynn  Johnson,  b.  23  March  1933  and  d.  15  September 
1933,  at  Santaquin,  Utah  County,  Utah. 

(4)— 2.  Della  Marie  Johnson,  b.  24  July  1934,  at  Santaquin,  Utah 
County,  Utah. 

(4)— 3.  LaVaughn  Henry  Johnson,  b.  6  May  1936,  at  Santaquin,  Utah 
County,  Utah. 

(4)— 4.  Myrtle  Deanna  Johnson,  b.  25  April  1939,  at  Santaquin,  Utah 
County,  Utah. 

(2)— 2.  Nettie  Fidelia  Grigg  Kinder  line 
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(4)— 5.  Wayne  Ernest  Johnson,  b.  7  April  1940,  at  Santaquin,  Utah 
County,  Utah. 

(4)— 6.  Richard  Arlen  Johnson,  b.  28  August  1942,  at  Santaquin, 
Utah  County,  Utah. 

(3)— 5.  Don  Clark  Kinder,  b.  1  December  1909,  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah. 

Md.  Fae  Louise  Allispatch.  She  was  b.  19  July  1918.  They  reside  in 
Payson,  Utah. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Donald  Kay  Kinder,  b.  8  June  1935. 

(4)— 2.  Donna  Jean  Kinder,  b.  15  September  1936. 

(4)— 3.  Marylyn  Fae  Kinder,  b.  26  August  1938. 

(4)— 4.  Barbara  Elva  Kinder,  b.  5  December  1940. 

(4)— 5.  Kenneth  Leo  Kinder,  b .  September  1942,  and  d.  23  Jan¬ 

uary  1943. 

(4)— 6. George  Albert  Kinder,  b.  25  April  1944,  and  d.  29  April  1944. 

(3)— 6.  Arthur  (Archie)  Nelson  Kinder,  b.  12  February  1913,  at  Payson,  Utah 
County,  Utah.  Md.  Hilda  Tweedie,  . 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Myrna  Lee  Kinder,  b.  11  September  1936,  at  Payson,  Utah 
County,  Utah. 

(4)— 2.  Michael  Delayne  Kinder,  b.  6  April  1939,  at  Pioche,  Lincoln 
County,  Nevada. 

(4)— 3.  Joel  Revel  Kinder,  b.  3  September  1944,  at  Caliente,  Lincoln 
County,  Nevada. 

(2) — 2.  Nettie  Fidelia  Grigg  Kinder  line 

8 (2)— 6.  MARY  EUNICE  GRIGG  AND 
CHARLES  EDWARD  WILSON 

Md.  16  January  1907 
Issue 

(3) — 1.  Edward  Archie  Wilson,  b.  12  November  1907,  at  Payson,  Utah  County, 

md.  Belle  Harris,  16  May  1932.  She  was  b.  28  March  1909,  at  Castle 
Dale,  Utah.  Daughter  of  Silas  Albert  Harris  and  Chasty  Magdalene 
Olsen.  ( T ) 

Archie  has  a  long  record  of  activity  in  the  Church  and 
the  Boy  Scout  Program.  He  was  only  28  years  old  when  he 
served  in  the  Bishopric  at  Park  City,  Utah.  His  wife  is  a 
graduate  of  B.Y.U.  and  a  school  teacher.  They  have  lived 
in  various  towns  in  Idaho  and  Utah,  in  following  his  work 
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of  building.  They  both  taught  school  during  World  War  II. 
At  present  they  reside  in,  American  Fork,  Utah,  where 
Archie  is  again  in  the  Bishopric,  and  is  supervising  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  6th  and  8th  Ward  Chapel  there.  1952- 
54. 


(3)-2. 
(3)— 3. 
(3)— 4. 


(3)— 5. 


(3)— 6. 
(3)— 7. 


(3)— 8. 


(2)-6. 


Issue 


(4)— 1.  Kay  Harris  Wilson,  b.  31  December  1934,  at  Park  City,  Summit 
County,  Utah. 

(4)— 2.  Enid  Wilson,  b.  3  April  1939,  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah. 

(4)— 3.  Alice  Wilson,  b.  18  December  1942,  at  Vernal,  Uintah  County, 
Utah. 

(4)— 4.  Douglas  Edward  Wilson,  b.  4  October  1952,  at  American  Fork, 
Utah  County,  Utah. 

James  Francis  Wilson,  b.  10  October  1908,  and  d.  September  1909,  at 
Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah. 

Robert  Max  Wilson,  b.  29  August  1910,  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah. 
Unmarried.  D.  11  September  1945. 

Ned  LeRoy  Wilson,  b.  19  September  1914,  at  Payson,  Utah  County, 
Utah,  md.  (1)  Louise  McDonnell.  Md.  (2)  Edith  . 

Issue  by  ( 1 )  Wife 

(4)— 1.  Nedra  Wilson 

(4)— 2.  Miss  Wilson 

Issue  by  (2)  Wife 
(4)— 1.  Ned  LeRoy  Wilson, 

(4)— 2.  David  Wilson,  b . 

Howard  Grigg  Wilson,  b.  18  September  1916,  at  Payson,  Utah  County, 
Utah.  Md.  Ardella  Humphries.  Resides  at  Pioche,  Nevada. 


Issue 

(4)— 1.  Shirlynn  Wilson,  b.  11  September  1939,  at  Hurricane,  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  Utah. 

(4)— 2.  Judith  Lee  Wilson,  b.  9  April  1942,  at  Pioche,  Lincoln  County, 
Nevada. 

Clifford  Vest  Wilson,  b.  14  October  1918,  at  Payson,  Utah  County, 
Utah.  Lives  in  Oregon.  Not  Md.  1950. 


Melba  Gray  Wilson,  b.  6  March  1920,  at  Springville,  Utah  County, 
Utah.  D.  24  May  1921. 


Donetta  Wilson,  b.  20  September  1921,  at  Springville,  Utah  County, 
Utah.  Md.  (1)  Leonard  S.  Orr.  Divorced.  No  Issue.  Md.  (2)  Ned 
Neilson.  Lives  in  California,  1950. 


Mary  Eunice  Grigg  Wilson  line 


(2)— 6.  MARY 
(3)— 6.  Clifford  Vest,  (3)-5. 
Max,  (3)— 1.  Edward  Archie. 


1919 

EUNICE  GRIGG  WILSON  BOYS 

Howard  Grigg,  (3)— 4.  Ned  LeRoy,  (3)— 3.  Robert 


1911 

Front  row,  left:  (3)-2.  George  Albert  Kinder,  (3)-3.  James  Walter  Kinder. 
Back  row,  (3)— 3.  Robert  Max  Wilson,  (2)— 6.  Mary  Eunice  Grigg  Wilson, 
(3)— 1.  Edward  Archie  Wilson,  (3)  — 1.  Annis  Maud  Kinder,  (3)— 5.  Clifford 
Vest  Kinder,  (2)— 2.  Nettie  Fidelia  Grigg  Kinder,  (3)— 4.  Fannie  Lucille  Kinder. 


19  December  1931 

(2)— 2.  NETTIE  FIDELIA  GRIGG  KINDER  FAMILY 
(3)— 6.  Arthur  Nelson,  (3)— 2.  George  Albert,  (3)— 4.  Lucille  Kinder  Johnson, 
(3)— 4.  Annis  Kinder  Evans,  (3)— 5.  Donald  Clark. 
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Issue 

(4)— 1.  Barbara  Lee  Neilson,  b . 

(3)— 9.  Mary  Bernice  (called  Florence)  Wilson,  b.  31  December  1924,  at  Pay- 
son,  Utah  County,  Utah.  Md.  (1)  R.  J.  Blackburn.  Md.  (2)  Stanley 
Leiser.  Lives  in  California,  1950. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Robert  Carl  Leiser  (adopted). 

(4)— 2.  James  Stanley  Lesier,  a  twin. 

(4)— 3.  Susan  Dell  Leiser,  a  twin. 

(4)— 4.  David  Russel  Leiser. 

(2)— 6.  Mary  Eunice  Grigg  Wilson  line 

*(2)-7.  ARCHIE  THOMAS  GRIGG 

Archie— the  ninth  child  and  fifth  son  of  his  father— is  a 
tall,  well-proportioned  man  with  the  round,  dark-blue  eyes 
of  the  true  Grigg.  He  is  full  of  wit  and  humor  and  can  dis¬ 
course  at  length  on  any  subject  under  the  sun,  speaking  with 
a  soft  southern  drawl.  He  styles  himself  as  a  real  Southern 
Gentleman  and  a  Democrat— as  his  father  did  before  him. 

I  will  give  a  transcription  of  portions  of  the  letter  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  in  reply  to  one  of  inquiry  I  sent  him : 

Evanston,  Wyo. 

Mar.  27th  1950 

Dear  Cousin: 

I  was  surprised  indeed  to  hear  from  a  relative  .  .  .  the  knowledge 
of  my  ancestors  is  very  limited.  Dad  did  not  talk  much  of  his  rela¬ 
tives  in  North  Carolina.  In  fact  I  do  not  know  if  we  have  anyone 
there  related  to  us  now.  I  think  that  is  a  fine  idea  to  compile  a 
book  on  our  ancestors,  and  any  financial  aid  you  need  we  will 
gladly  help.  .  .  . 

I  visited  your  Aunt  Martha  in  Ogden  a  year  ago  and  called  her 
on  the  phone  another  time,  but  it  seems  like  I  don’t  get  a  chance 
to  see  her  and  only  seventy-five  miles  away,  too. 

I  have  not  seen  your  father  since  1900  before  he  was  married. 
Martha  is  the  only  one  of  Uncle  Parley’s  children  I  have  seen  since 
that  time. 

I  have  worked  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  for  34  years  and  I 
figure  on  retiring  at  65  and  I  am  60  now.  I  am  going  to  visit  a  lot 
of  relatives  and  if  Aunt  Mandy’s  descendants  are  as  good  a  cooks 
as  she  was  I  am  sure  I  will  put  on  weight.  She  was  sure  an  artist 
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at  cookery,  she  could  make  those  rabbits  they  had  in  the  early  days 
of  Wayne  County,  Utah,  taste  like  quail. 

Now  about  our  going  down  South— the  deep  South  I  mean.  We 
leave  here  the  7th  of  April  for  Durham,  North  Carolina.  Our  oldest 
boy  is  a  Major  in  the  Army,  and  he  is  going  to  school  at  Chapel 
Hill.  .  .  .  He  will  take  us  to  Celina,  Tennessee,  my  mother’s  birth¬ 
place.  Thence  to  Alt.  Airy,  North  Carolina,  near  where  Dad  was 
born.  What  we  will  find  out  I  don’t  know.  We  figure  on  going  to 
the  Courthouse  and  look  up  the  old  records.  We  will  take  along 
Miss  Ray  Venable’s  address,  we  might  be  able  to  contact  her. 

Now  as  to  an  account  of  my  life,  it  is  not  very  exciting.  I  left 
Payson,  Utah,  July  5th  1907  to  seek  fame  and  fortune  in  Wyoming, 
and  I  did  not  find  either.  Worked  in  a  Jewelry  store  for  seven  years 
and  then  worked  for  the  Railroad  up  until  now.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  our  trip  with  great  anticipation.  Altho  we  are  entitled 
to  Passes  all  over  the  U.S.A.  we  have  not  been  able  to  see  our  way 
clear  to  travel  until  now.  .  .  . 

Let  us  hear  from  you  often.  People  are  prone  in  these  days  of 
Wars  and  Rumors  of  Wars  to  drift  away.  It  is  time  we  started 
Clanning  again  because  strangers  or  friends  do  not  have  the  under¬ 
standing  friendship  and  respect  that  relatives  do.  I  was  talking  to 
a  GI  who  contacted  his  grandfather  in  England,  he  said,  “You 
would  not  know  they  were  relatives  they  were  so  cold  and  distant.” 
Unless  my  relatives  have  .changed  I  never  found  it  that  way.  I  was 
never  treated  so  well  as  when  visiting  my  relatives.  We  will  be  able 
to  see  you  sometime,  you  are  not  very  far  away.  Hoping  to  hear 
from  you  soon.  Give  our  love  to  all  the  folks. 


Yours 

(Signed)  Archie  T.  Grigg 


Archie  and  wife,  Clara,  visited  me  and  my  father  and 
other  members  of  our  family  in  May  1952,  it  being  fifty-two 
years  since  they  had  met.  I  in  turn,  visited  them  in  their 
comfortable  home  at  925  Lombard  St.,  Evanston,  Wyoming, 
in  August  of  that  same  year.  They  have  made  three  tours 
of  the  South  since  I  received  the  above  letter.  They  have 
visited  many  historical  places,  and  last  fall  they  visited 
Martinsburg,  Kentucky,  going  by  touring  car  until  the  roads 
were  so  bad  they  transfered  to  a  truck  and  finished  the  last 
lap  of  the  journey  high  up  in  the  mountains  by  jeep.  As  of 
1  August  1953. 
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(2) -7.  ARCHIE  THOMAS  GRIGG  AND 

CLARA  HARRIS 


Issue 

(3)— 1.  *  Archie  James  Grigg,  b.  20  May  1915,  at  Lyman,  Uinta  County,  Wyo¬ 
ming.  Md.  a  Swiss  girl,  Erma  Schiffman,  13  July  1940. 

(3)— 2.  Verl  Ephraim  Grigg,  b.  25  May  1918,  at  Evanston,  Uinta  County, 
Wyoming.  Md.  Emma  Almina  Webb,  4  April  1939. 

(3)— 3.  Ethel  Clara  Grigg,  b.  17  November  1920.  D.  30  Dec.  1921. 

(3)— 1.  *  ARCHIE  JAMES  GRIGG 

ARMY  SERVICE  RECORD 

Archie  James  Grigg  attended  the  schools  at  Evanston, 
Wyoming,  graduating  from  high  school  25  May  1933.  He 
entered  Utah  Agricultural  College  that  fall.  He  became 
president  of  the  Geology  Club  in  1936,  and  graduated  in 
1937,  majoring  in  Geology.  He  was  appointed  Second  Lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  officers  reserve,  5  January  1940,  and  entered 
the  army  in  August  of  that  year  at  March  Field.  He  rose 
rapidly  in  the  army  and  was  promoted  to  Major,  19  March 
1943,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  where  he  was 
a  leader  in  the  savage  struggle  to  oust  the  Japs  from  there 
in  May  1943.  Was  sent  to  Manilla  in  June  1947,  where  he 
was  in  charge  of  transporting  the  GIs  home  from  the  Pacific 
Islands  until  March  1949.  He  graduated  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  July  1950.  He  went  into 
the  Transportation  of  Research  and  Development  Station  at 
Fort  Eustis,  Virginia,  and  then  to  two  more  years  of  school¬ 
ing  at  Command  and  General  Staff  College  at  Ft.  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas.  At  present  he  is  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  and 
is  an  Instructor  in  Transportation  at  Fort  Eustis,  Virginia. 
He  resides  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia.  Archie  is  a  quiet, 
studious,  unassuming  person.  He  is  an  Elder  in  the  Church. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Robert  James  Grigg,  b.  12  October  1941,  at  Artesia,  Los 
Angeles  County,  California. 

(4)— 2.  John  Thomas  Grigg,  b.  14  March  1951,  at  Newport  News, 
Virginia. 

(2)— 7.  Archie  Thomas  Grigg  line 
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( 3 )  —2.  *VERL  EPHRAIM  GRIGG 
ARMY  SERVICE  RECORD 

Verl  is  a  tall,  well  built  man  with  dark  hair  and  eyes. 
He  resembles  his  great-uncle  William  Grigg.  He  graduated 
from  the  Evanston  High  School  4  June  1947.  Worked  for 
the  Railroad  until  1942,  when  he  went  to  work  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  He  enlisted  in  the  Marines  at 
Denver,  Colorado,  31  December  1943,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Hand  S.  Co.  6th  Battalion,  trained  at  San  Diego  and 
Camp  Pendleton  in  California,  and  at  Camp  Lejune,  North 
Carolina.  Embarked  for  the  South  Pacific  at  San  Francisco, 
October  1944.  Arrived  at  Guadal  Canal  in  November  1944. 
Verl  was  in  the  advance  landing  on  Okinawa,  1  April  1945. 
He  came  through  the  terrific  fighting  there  unharmed.  He, 
of  course,  was  unaware  that  his  second  cousin,  (3)— 10.  Vein 
LaMar  Pratt  Grigg  was  on  Okinawa  at  this  time.  Verl  was 
in  the  invasion  of  Guam  and  the  three  weeks  campaign  to 
recapture  it  in  July  1944,  and  then  on  to  severe  fighting  on 
Saipan  and  Tianias.  He  was  discharged  March  1946.  He  is 
employed  in  Evanston,  Wyoming,  by  the  Stanolin  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  at  present  and  his  wife  is  employed  by  the  Wyoming 
State  Mental  Hospital. 

Issue 

(4)  — 1.  Lanny  Verl  Grigg,  b.  about  1941,  at  Evanston,  Uinta  County, 
Wyoming. 

(4)— 2.  Harley  Edwin  Grigg,  b.  about  1948,  at  Evanston,  Uinta  County, 
Wyoming. 

(4)— 3.  Gary  Nevin  Grigg,  b.  about  1949,  at  Evanston,  Uinta  County, 
Wyoming. 

(2)— 7.  Archie  Thomas  Grigg  line 

*(2)-9.  HENRY  EDWIN  GRIGG 

(2)— 9.  Henry  Edwin— known  as  Ed— grew  to  manhood 
in  Payson,  Utah.  He  was  a  lively  youngster  and  became  ex¬ 
pert  in  hunting  and  fishing. 

When  he  was  twenty-two  he  enlisted  in  the  First  World 
War,  14  June  1918,  at  Evanston,  Wyoming.  He  was  Private 
First  Class,  Company  M,  133rd  Infantry  until  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  78th  Lightening  Division.  He  took  carpentry 


(2)— 7.  Archie  Thomas  Grigg 


(3)— 2.  Verl  E.  Grigg 
(3)— 1.  Archie  James  Grigg 


(3)— 2.  Verl  E.  Grigg 


(3)  — 1.  Archie  James  Grigg,  Lt.  Col. 
1949 


(2)— 9.  Ed  Grigg  in 
F  ranee 


(2)— 10.  Roscoe  Bedford  ry  Edwin  (Ed)  Grigg, 
Grigg  and  (2)— 9.  Hen-  1919. 


Far  right  is  (2)— 9.  Henry  Edwin  (Ed)  Grigg,  with  his  men  and  landlord  in 
front  of  their  headquarters  in  Flee,  France.  1918-19. 


Facsimile  of  envelope  addressed  in  ( 1)— 7.  James  Grigg’s  handwriting  in  1877. 


(2)— 9.  Henry  Edwin  (Ed)  Grigg  and  his  Lions. 


1950 

(3)— 1.  Cleo  Grigg 
(2)— 9.  Ed  Grigg  in 


Johnson, 
his  home. 


(3)— 7.  LaDeane  Grigg. 
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training  at  the  Utah  Agricultural  College  at  Logan,  then  on 
to  Deming,  New  Mexico.  From  there  he  went  to  Camp  Dix, 
New  Jersey,  and  on  to  New  York  to  embark  on  an  Italain 
cattle  boat,  Tythebus ,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  troop 
ship. 

When  they  arrived  at  Knotty  Ash,  Burkenhead,  Eng¬ 
land,  they  were  disembarked  to  parade  before  the  King, 
before  going  on  to  La  Harve,  France.  Ed  saw  active  duty 
west  of  the  Argonne  as  a  R.  R.  Fireman.  He  spent  the  winter 
in  Flee,  France,  as  a  telephone  operator  with  two  men  as 
runners. 

He  was  in  the  hospital  at  De  Jon  with  the  mumps.  He 
spent  some  time  in  Paris  and  in  Southern  France  around 
Codiac.  He  embarked  for  the  return  home  at  Bordeau,  on 
the  Panaman ,  a  freighter  which  had  been  converted  into  a 
troop  ship.  He  was  honorably  discharged,  9  of  June  1919. 

Soon  after  this  he  met  his  future  wife  in  the  beetfields 
of  Springville,  Utah,  where  Ethel,  not  being  used  to  the  hot 
outdoor  work,  fainted  and  had  to  be  carried  to  the  shade 
underneath  the  wagon.  She  was  a  pretty  English  convert 
to  the  Church  and  had  left  London  with  the  Missionaries 
when  she  was  but  a  shy  girl  of  twelve,  leaving  her  mother 
and  sisters  behind  to  follow  her  ten  months  later. 

After  their  marriage  Ethel  and  Ed  settled  in  Payson 
where  most  of  their  children  were  born. 

Here  Ed  was  a  government  trapper  taking  sixty-three 
mountain  lions  in  a  ten  year  period.  He  kept  a  pack  of 
hounds  and  had  many  exciting  times  and  narrow  escapes 
in  Lacking,  trailing,  and  treeing  the  animals,  often  shooting 
them  with  a  bow  and  arrow.  He  trapped  up  Diamond  Fork 
Canyon,  Spanish  Fork  Canyon,  Nebo  Canyon  and  many 
others. 

The  28th  day  of  February  1930,  he  bagged  the  largest 
speciman  ever  seen  in  that  locality.  The  animal  weighed 
about  three  hundred  pounds  and  was  the  mate  to  a  female 
he  had  captured  a  few  weeks  earlier.  Several  hundred 
school  children  and  their  teachers  visited  the  Grigg  home  to 
view  the  huge  Cougar. 

Ed  is  of  medium  build;  quick  and  energetic  in  action, 
radiating  warmth  and  friendliness  to  all.  He  has  eyes  of  a 
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sparkling,  dark,  grey-blue,  and  dark  hair.  He  was  the  first  of 
Uncle  James’  family  to  contact  me,  when,  fortunately,  he 
heard  I  was  starting  this  book  project.  He  was  overjoyed  at 
finding  the  descendants  of  his  father  s  youngest  brother 
Parley— for  the  families  had  lost  all  contact  with  each  other 
in  the  last  fifty  years.  I  visited  in  their  Salt  Lake  City  home 
soon  after  this  and  was  treated  most  graciously.  Their  home 
was  one  of  the  first  in  the  neighborhood  to  have  television— 
the  children  for  blocks  around  were  welcomed  into  this  home 
night  after  night  to  view  the  wonders  of  this  marvelous  in¬ 
vention. 

This  brave  little  man  and  his  faithful  wife  have  suffered 
the  agony  and  heart-break  of  seeing  five  of  their  six  sons 
participate  in  active  war  duty.  They  will  not  soon  forget  the 
loss  of  their  third  son,  Harley,  in  this  duty.  At  present  their 
youngest  son,  Deal,  is  active  in  the  National  Guard.  Their 
children  and  grandchildren  all  live  close  around  them  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  They  have  added  the  s  to  the  Grigg  name. 

(2)— 9.  HENRY  EDWIN  GRIGG  AND 
ETHEL  COLLETT 

Md.  14  June  1921 
Issue 

(3)— 1.  *Ted  Wayne  Griggs,  b.  18  March  1922,  at  Sprnigville,  Utah  County, 
Utah.  Md.  Isabella  Thomas,  22  November  1945. 

(3)— 2.  Millard  Russell  Griggs,  b.  28  August  1923,  at  Payson,  Utah  County, 
Utah.  Md.  Lilly  Anderson,  1  February  1947. 

(3)— 3.  ^Harley  Collett  Griggs,  b.  28  March  1925,  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah. 
D.  30  April  1945,  near  Morataie  Island,  in  the  South  Pacific. 

(3)— 4.  *Dee  LaMar  Griggs,  b.  28  November  1926,  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah. 
Md.  Betty  Gwen  Soloman,  1  December  1947. 

(3)— 5.  ^Shirley  Morrell  Griggs,  b.  8  August  1929  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah. 
Md.  Loretta  Penka,  16  September  1950. 

(3)— 6.  Loy  Deal  Griggs,  b.  18  December  1931,  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah, 
md.  Joan  Hamilton,  26  March  1954.  (T)  Deal  is  a  serious  young  man. 
He  is  active  in  the  Church  and  was  ordained  an  Elder.  He  is  employed 
by  the  Carlton  Motor  Company,  Cadillac  dealers.  He  is  PFC  in  the 
National  Guard. 

(3)— 7.  La  Dene  Griggs,  b.  16  June  1934,  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah. 

La  Dene  is  a  vivacious  girl  with  dark  eyes  and  hair.  She  is  her  father’s 
pride  and  joy.  She  is  employed  by  an  advertising  agency  as  an  artist 
and  bookkeeper. 

(2)— 9.  Henry  Edwin  Griggs  line 
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(3)— 1.  Cpl.  Ted  Wayne 
Griggs 


(3)— 2.  Sgt.  Millard  (3)— 3.  Sgt.  Harley  Col- 

Russell  Griggs  lett  Griggs 


(3)— 4.  Sgt.  Dee  LaMar 
Griggs 


(3)—  5.  Sgt.  Shirley  Mor¬ 
rell  Griggs 


(3)— 6.  Pfc.  Loy  Deal 
Griggs 


SONS  OF  (2)— 9.  HENRY  EDWIN  GRIGGS 
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° (3)— 1.  TED  WAYNE  GRIGGS 
ARMY  SERVICE  RECORD 

I  enlisted  in  the  Utah  National  Guard  26  February 
1941.  On  March  3,  I  was  inducted  into  the  army  as  a  unit. 
There  were  fifty  of  us  from  Pay  son,  Utah,  which  made  up 
the  Headquarters  Battery  65  Field  Artillery  Brigade.  ...  We 
received  basic  training  at  Camp  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Then  by  convoy  for  maneuvers  around  Fort  Lewis, 
Washington.  We  returned  to  San  Luis  and  were  resting  up 
and  ready  to  go  home  on  Christmas  furlough  when  the  Japs 
struck  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

We  were  rushed  to  set  up  Coastal  defense  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  along  the  Coast.  We  were  stationed  in  Exposi¬ 
tion  Park.  .  .  .  After  five  months  here  we  were  sent  to  Fort 
Lewis,  Washington,  for  more  training.  I  was  a  motorcycle 
messenger  and  mail  orderly  all  this  time. 

After  we  got  to  Washington,  I  was  appointed  Private 
Chauffeur  for  Brigadier  General  Harcourt  Hervey,  whom  I 
had  driven  off  and  on  during  training.  We  shipped  out  of 
San  Francisco,  the  11th  or  12th  of  August  1942,  on  a  fish 
boat,  and  arrived  in  Hawaii  eleven  miserable  days  later. 
We  were  stationed  on  the  Island  of  Kairai. 

Here  we  spent  some  good  times.  The  General  and  I 
hunted  wild  mountain  goats  and  tried  our  luck  at  shooting 
pheasants  with  tommy  guns. 

Then  we  moved  to  Honolulu,  where  the  Division  was 
reorganized  and  had  some  final  training.  Here  I  met  Gen¬ 
eral  Marshall,  who  had  come  on  an  inspection  tour. 

The  rest  of  the  Btry  and  part  of  the  Division  boarded  a 
boat  and  headed  for  an  unknown  destination,  but  I  got  to 
stay  with  the  General  because  he  had  to  wait  for  the  second 
half  to  clear  and  then  we  were  going  to  fly  down. 

Well,  we  ended  up  on  Guadal  Canal,  and  after  a  few 
miserable  months  of  mopping  up  action  we  shoved  off  for 
New  Britain,  for  some  more  mop  up  action.  Here  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  driving  General  Kreuger  and  Admiral  Halsey. 

The  General  got  word  that  his  wife  was  sick  so  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  States  on  an  emergency  furlough.  He  ar¬ 
ranged  for  me  to  go  home  on  temporary  duty,  but  my  orders 
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didn’t  clear  as  soon  as  his,  so  I  didn’t  get  to  fly  home  with 
him.  I  left  two  days  later  on  a  small  boat  for  Finchhaven, 
New  Guinea.  After  two  days  I  hoarded  a  small  boat  for  a 
nine  hundred  mile  trip  to  Milne  Bay.  Here  we  boarded  a 
liberty  ship  and  headed  for  Frisco. 

Our  duty  was  to  guard  fifty  of  our  boys  who  had  gone 
off  the  beam.  To  see  these  grown  men  acting  like  two-year- 
old  kids  was  one  of  the  most  pitiful  sights  of  the  war.  When 
we  arrived  in  Frisco  after  thirty  days  it  was  hard  to  tell  which 
was  the  most  crazy— us  guards  or  the  patients. 

I  spent  six  wonderful  weeks  at  home  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  met  my  future  wife  and  became  engaged. 

7  December  1944,  I  returned  to  Frisco  and  boarded  the 
Lurline  for  over  seas  duty.  We  spent  Christmas  in  Port 
Morsby,  New  Caledonia,  then  to  New  Guinea.  I  was  anxious 
to  get  back  to  my  unit.  A  friend  of  mine  was  working  in 
the  office  of  this  Casual  Camp.  He  told  us  he  heard  our  unit 
was  on  Luzon.  Two  days  later  he  said  the  orders  were  to 
send  a  bunch  to  Leyte.  We  figured  this  was  closer  than 
New  Guinea  so  when  he  typed  up  the  list  he  put  our  names 
on  it  in  place  of  three  others. 

When  we  arrived  on  Luzon  a  few  days  later  and  in¬ 
quired  about  our  unit  everyone  we  asked,  said,  “40th  Divi¬ 
sion?  Never  heard  of  them  around  here.”  That  night  we 
finally  found  our  unit  on  the  right  flank.  They  were  mopping 
up  after  taking  Clark  Field.  Then  we  went  up  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  dig  and  blast  the  Japs  out  of  their  caves. 

I  sure  was  glad  to  get  back  with  the  General.  After  we 
completed  operations  here  we  packed  up  and  made  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Panay  Island.  We  had  this  Island  secure  in  ten 
days.  It  was  here  on  Panay  that  I  first  had  the  privilege  of 
driving  General  Mac  Arthur. 

Next  we  invaded  Negros  Island.  It  was  here  that  the 
General  and  I  came  close  to  being  killed  many  times.  Gen¬ 
eral  Hervey  was  a  very  brave  man  and  was  always  getting 
called  down  for  getting  up  on  the  front  lines.  But  he  always 
told  them,  “I  can  not  fight  a  war  unless  I  can  see  what  I  am 
doing.  ’  After  a  few  months  of  hard  fighting  here  we  moved 
back  and  sort  of  took  it  easy. 

It  was  here  that  I  drove  General  Stillwell  who  was  here 
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on  a  tour  of  inspection.  I  again  drove  General  MacArthur, 
who  had  come  to  see  our  accomplishments. 

In  July  1945,  I  received  orders  to  return  home  on  rota¬ 
tion.  Two  weeks  later  the  War  ended.  I  arrived  home  and 
was  discharged  at  Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  15  September  1945. 

I  have  just  brushed  roughly  over  this  history  because 
my  escapades  with  death,  as  well  as  the  happy  times  would 
require  too  much  detail  and  I’ve  tried  to  forget  most  of  my 
experiences.  I  hope  I  never  live  long  enough  to  see  another 
war. 

Yours  Trulv 

j 

c $fdl_  Lh 

Due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  general’s  chauffeur,  Ted 
was  never  able  to  get  a  higher  rating  than  corporal.  How¬ 
ever  General  Hervey  treated  him  as  a  son.  For  a  souvenir 
Ted  brought  home  a  Japanese  sword  reputed  to  have  slashed 
off  the  heads  of  twenty  Philippine  children. 

At  present  he  is  employed  by  the  Laury  Miller  Cadillac 
Dealers  at  Murray,  Utah  and  resides  at  3227  South  1575  East, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Carma  Belle  Griggs,  b.  14  February  1947.  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

(4)— 2.  Sandra  Dee  Griggs,  b.  6  August  1948,  at  Provo,  Utah  County, 
Utah. 

(4)— 3.  Terry  Wayne  Griggs,  b.  5  November  1950,  at  Salt  Lake  Citv, 
Utah. 

(4)— 4.  Cindy  Louise  Grigg,  b.  7  December  1953,  at  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah. 

*(3)-2.  MILLARD  RUSSELL  GRIGGS 
ARMY  SERVICE  RECORD 

Inducted  into  the  Army,  2  June  1943.  Trained  in  Aber¬ 
deen,  Maryland,  until  October  1943,  then  to  Camp  Sharon, 
Pennsylvania,  until  January  1944.  Left  Camp  Stoneman, 

(2)— 9.  Henry  Edwin  Griggs  line 
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California,  for  Brisbane,  Australia,  27  January  and  arrived 
there  14  February  1944. 

I  was  assigned  to  191st  Ordinance  Depot  Company,  at 
Townsville,  Australia,  as  company  clerk.  Promoted  to  Cor¬ 
poral.  I  was  sent  to  Finchhaven,  New  Guinea,  in  August 
1944.  Promoted  to  Sergeant  and  left  New  Guinea  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Philippines  in  January  1945.  Landed  on  Red 
Beach,  San  Fabian,  P.  Island.  Moved  on  up  to  San  Fernando, 
North  to  Base  “M”  where  I  was  stationed  until  the  Japanese 
surrendered.  Promoted  to  Staff  Sergeant.  Left  for  Manila 
to  embark  for  Japan.  Landed  in  Yokohoma  Harbor  at  the 
Nisson  Motor  Plant.  Promoted  to  First  Sergeant  and  took 
over  the  Company,  20  September  1945.  Left  Yokohoma, 
Japan,  16  January  1946,  for  the  United  States  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  at  Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  10  February  1946. 

Russell  is  employed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  He 
is  a  serious,  courteous,  and  kindly  young  man.  Resides  at 
3225  South  1575  East,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Lynn  Harley  Griggs,  b.  24  June  1950,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

(4)— 2.  Kevin  Russell  Griggs,  b.  12  March  1952,  at  Salt  Lake  Citv, 
Utah. 


*(3)-3.  HARLEY  COLLETT  GRIGGS 

Harley  grew  up  in  Payson  and  attended  high  school 
there.  He  enjoyed  the  family  hunting  and  fishing  trips  and 
became  an  expert  horseman.  He  became  a  jockey  for  the 
Dr.  L.  D.  Stewart  racing  stables  at  Payson. 

Harley  entered  the  Army  Air  Force  in  August  1943.  He 
left  for  overseas  duty  in  November  1944. 

In  the  spring  of  1945,  Harley  was  returning  from  a  rest 
leave  in  Australia  when  the  plane  ran  out  of  fuel  and  the 
boys  had  to  bail  out.  Harley  s  chute  didn’t  open  until  he 
was  within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  ground.  The  significance 
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of  his  blithe  spirit  was  shown  here  in  the  face  of  almost  sure 
death  when  he  gaily  quipped  to  himself,  “Well,  I  guess  I’ll 
have  to  send  this  parachute  back  and  get  another.”  He  was 
dragged  some  distance  by  the  chute  to  land  on  a  seventeen- 
hundred-foot  rocky  mountain  top. 

He  was  rescued  by  the  natives  and  stayed  with  them 
two  days  before  being  picked  up  by  the  Aussie  Rescue  Crew 
and  taken  to  a  Navy  Base  at  Cairns,  Australia.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Caterpillar  Club— boys  who  have  bailed 
out  and  crawled  in  to  save  then  own  lives— and  received  a 
Citation. 

Harley  maintained  a  very  high  spirit  in  extra  activities 
and  in  actual  duties  and  encouraged  the  other  boys.  His 
loyalty  and  devotion  reflected  the  highest  credit  to  himself 
and  to  the  Armed  Forces.  He  received  the  Air  Medal  with 
Cluster  and  was  cited  for  meritorious  achievement  while 
participating  in  aerial  flights  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  Area 
from  14  December  1944  to  23  January  1945.  He  also  re¬ 
ceived  the  Purple  Heart. 

The  30th  of  April  1945,  Harley’s  squadron  took  off  from 
Quinan  air  strip,  Samar  Island,  Philippine  Group,  for  a  com¬ 
bat  bombing  mission  on  Davao,  Midanao  Island,  Philippine 
Group.  The  flight  to  and  over  the  target  was  successful. 
Thirty  miles  from  Morotai  Island  near  Roae  Island  while 
flying  in  the  usual  squadron  formation  two  of  the  planes 
collided  and  crashed  into  the  ocean.  There  were  no  survivers. 
Harley  Collett  Griggs  was  a  gunner  on  one  of  them.  This 
was  his  thirty-first  bombing  mission  over  enemy  targets. 

*  ( 3 )  —4.  DEE  LA  MAR  GRIGGS 
ARMY  SERVICE  RECORD 

I  entered  the  army  the  8th  of  February  1945,  at  Fort 
Douglas,  Utah.  Was  sent  to  Camp  Roberts,  California,  for 
Infantry  Basic  Training— and  what  training  it  is!  I  was  there 
thirteen  weeks  and  during  this  time  I  received  word  that  my 
brother,  Harley,  had  been  killed  in  action  in  the  Pacific.  I 
was  allowed  to  go  home  and  visit  my  parents.  I  then  returned 
to  Fort  Ord,  California,  and  received  my  overseas  equip- 

(2)— 9.  Henry  Edwin  Griggs  line 
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ment.  At  Camp  Stoneman  we  loaded  on  the  boat,  where 
we  were  going  I  didn’t  know,  but  twenty-nine  days  later 
we  pulled  into  Manila  Bay,  Philippine  Islands. 

I  was  never  so  homesick  in  all  my  life  and  hope  never  to 
have  that  feeling  again.  I  knew  my  two  older  brothers  were 
on  Luzon,  but  I  never  did  get  a  chance  to  see  them. 

I  was  put  in  the  340th  Combat  Engineers,  building 
bridges  and  roads  ahead  of  the  Infantry.  I  was  only  there 
one  month  when  the  war  ended.  The  biggest  part  of  the 
outfit  had  been  there  two  and  three  years  and  had  enough 
points  to  be  sent  home.  The  rest  of  us  stayed  there  building 
up  what  we  had  torn  down.  I  was  there  six  months  when 
I  was  transferred  to  the  Air  Corps,  and  was  sent  to  Korea. 
What  a  difference  there  is  between  the  Air  Corps  and  the 
Infantry  or  the  Engineers— just  like  coming  home!  I  was  in 
Korea  eleven  months  before  getting  orders  to  come  home. 

I  had  a  month’s  furlough  coming  so  I  spent  it  at  home 
with  my  family  before  getting  out  for  good.  I  got  my  dis¬ 
charge  papers  6  November  1946.  That  was  the  day  I  was 
looking  for  from  the  very  first  day  I  entered. 


Yours  Truly 


La  Mar  is  slight  of  stature  with  black  eyes  and  hair.  He 
has  winning  ways  and  a  gay  and  witty  personality.  At  present 
he  is  employed  by  a  large  drug  company  and  resides  at 
2815  Wardway  Drive,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Issue 

(4)— 1.  Susan  Gwen  Griggs,  b.  25  October  1948,  at  Salt  Lake  Citv, 
Utah. 

(4)— 2.  Peggy  Ann  Griggs,  b.  14  March  1950,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
(4)— 3.  Pamela  Dee  Griggs,  b.  12  April  1953,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

(2)— 9.  Henry  Edwin  Griggs  line 
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*(3)-5.  SHIRLEY  MORRELL  GRIGGS 
ARMY  SERVICE  RECORD 

I  was  drafted  into  the  army  19  December  1950.  I  had 
fourteen  weeks  of  basic  training  at  Fort  Ord,  California.  I 
left  Camp  Stoneman,  California,  for  Japan  the  4th  of  May 
1951,  and  arrived  there  the  21  of  May  1951.  I  was  assigned 
to  the  34th  Infantry  Regiment  there  and  trained  three  and 
one-half  months  at  Camp  Fuji.  We  left  for  Korea,  12  August 
1951,  and  arrived  at  Inchon,  Korea,  August  15th.  Our  out¬ 
fit  went  into  Korea  as  the  14th  Infantry  Regiment.  After  a 
month  of  training  South  of  Seoul,  we  went  up  to  the  front 
line,  16  September  1951.  We  fought  in  the  Iron  Trough  on 
the  Central  front  until  February  of  1952,  when  we  got  our 
first  relief  from  the  front.  After  two  weeks  reserve  we  took 
over  Heartbreak  Ridge  on  the  Eastern  Front. 

I  left  for  rotation  to  the  states,  23  March  1952.  I  was 
discharged  19  September  1952. 


<riAS&  Qsf 


Sgt.  Morrell  Griggs  served  as  a  machine  gunner  in  the 
Korean  War.  He  is  of  a  medium  size  with  sparkling  black 
eyes  and  black  hair.  He  is  employed  by  the  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany,  and  resides  at  3020  Highland  Drive,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Lorrell  Jean  Griggs,  b.  21  July  1951,  at  Long  Beach,  California. 

(4)— 2.  Lorene  Joyce  Griggs,  b.  31  October  1953,  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.. 


* (2)— 10.  ROSCOE  REDFORD  GRIGG 

Roscoe  grew  up  to  be  in  the  generation  of  young  men 
who  were  called  to  serve  in  the  First  World  War.  He  entered 
the  U.S.  Army  at  Evanston,  Wyoming,  15  May  1918.  He 
trained  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  and  was  sent  on  to  the 

(2)— 9.  Henry  Edwin  Griggs  line 
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East  Coast  to  embark  for  France.  He  was  a  private  in  the 
91st  Division,  316th  Ammunition  Train,  and  was  based  at 
Bellom,  France.  He  had  the  experience  of  having  a  bridge 
blown  up  behind  him  just  after  he  had  crossed  it  with  a  load 
of  ammunition.  He  received  an  honorable  discharge  in  May 
1919.  At  present  he  is  employed  by  the  McFarland  Meat 
Packing  Company  and  resides  at  1639  Indiana  Avenue,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

(2)— 10.  ROSCOE  BEDFORD  GRIGG  AND 
EDITH  ELIZABETH  COLLETT 

Md.  October  1921 
Issue 

(3)— 1.  Lorraine  Grigg,  b.  2  May  1922,  at  Springville,  Utah  County,  Utah,  md. 

(1)  Edwin  Allen,  1938.  Divorced.  Md.  (2)  Max  Curtis,  1946,  and  he 
legally  adopted  her  two  chlidren. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Linda  Cherie  (Allen)  Curtis,  b.  26  May  1940. 

(4)— 2.  Ruth  Ann  (Allen)  Curtis,  b.  18  April  1944. 

(4)— 3.  Rickie  Curtis,  b.  2  January  1948. 

(3)— 2.  Gwendolyn  Edith  Grigg,  b.  19  November  1924,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
md.  (1)  Thomas  Reck,  27  November  1940.  Divorced.  Md.  (2)  Earl 
Shannon,  29  November  1949. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Ronald  Reck,  b.  5  October  1941. 

(4)— 2.  Lucinda  Reck,  b.  26  November  1944. 

(4)— 1.  Penny  Shannon,  b.  1  September  1947. 

(4)— 2.  Karen  Shannon,  b.  28  January  1949. 

(4)— 3.  Patrick  Michael  Shannon,  b.  7  June  1951. 

(3)— 3.  *Roscoe  Redford  Grigg,  Jr.  b.  30  August  1926,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
md.  Rose  Mary  Trailer,  28  June,  1952. 

(3)— 4.  ^Jimmie  J.  Grigg,  b.  25  February  1930.  Md.  Rea  Armistead. 

(3)— 5.  Patsy  Ruth  Grigg,  b.  2  December  1936,  at  Spring  Lake,  Utah. 

*(3)-3.  ROSCOE  BEDFORD  GRIGG,  JR. 

NAVY  SERVICE  RECORD 

I  left  Jax  (Jacksonville,  Florida)  for  Whidbey  Island, 
Washington,  11  October  1944,  for  nine  months  of  Squadron 
forming,  which  involved  getting  used  to  flying  with  the  men 

(2)— 10.  Roscoe  Bedford  Grigg  line 
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in  the  crew  that  I  would  be  going  overseas  with.  From  there 
we  went  to  Alameda,  California,  and  picked  up  a  new  PBY 
and  flew  to  Kaneoche  Bay,  Hawaii,  and  was  there  when  the 
war  ended.  6  September  1945,  we  flew  on  to  the  Philippines. 
I  was  stationed  at  Samor,  ten  months.  I  was  discharged  26 
April  1946. 

I  re-enlisted  29  September  1947,  at  Salt  Lake  City  and 
went  to  San  Diego  in  a  Carrier  Squadron.  I  made  cruises  to 
Honolulu,  China  and  Japan  aboard  the  Carriers  Boxer  and 
Princeton  for  the  next  two  years.  From  Carrier  planes  I  was 
transferred  back  to  Patrol  planes  which  carried  ten  men 
crews.  I  left  San  Diego,  April  1949,  and  went  to  Jax,  Florida. 
1  went  into  Patrol  Squadron  5,  18  January  1950,  and  made 
three,  three  months  trips  to  Argentia,  the  next  two  years. 
In  April  1952,  we  went  to  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  for  thirty 
days  operational  training. 

I  met  my  future  wife,  Rose  Mary  Traffer,  12  October 
1951,  and  we  were  married,  28  June  1952,  in  St.  Martha’s 
Catholic  Church  in  Sarasota,  Florida.  Six  weeks  later  the 
Squadron  was  deployed  to  Malta,  in  the  Mediterranean.  We 
flew  good  will  hops  to  Nice,  France;  Munich  and  Frankfort, 
Germany;  Madrid,  Spain;  Naples,  Italy.  We  passed  over 
most  of  Europe  while  flying  back  and  forth.  We  had  to 
fly  down  to  Wheeler  Air  Force  Base  at  Tripoli,  North  Africa, 
about  twice  a  week  to  keep  from  starving.  The  British  ran 
the  base  at  Malta,  and  we  could  not  eat  most  of  their  food. 
We  especially  did  not  like  kippereds  for  breakfast. 

Returned  to  Jax,  15  January  1953.  Our  crew  was  picked 
to  ferry  an  airplane  like  ours  to  London  for  the  British  as 
they  were  buying  some.  The  British  kept  us  in  a  nice  hotel 
and  we  flew  back  by  T.W.A.  Airliner.  In  July  our  Squadron 
went  for  six  months  Artie  familiarization.  We  returned,  8 
December  1953. 

I  was  the  Radio  Operator  on  my  crew  during  my  Navv 
career.  I  will  have  nine  years  service,  1  March  1954,  and 
I  expect  to  serve  twenty  years  and  retire. 


°£l  oc.  ,8. 


Mary  Emily  Grigg  Tanner 
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*(3)-4.  JIMMIE  J.  GRIGG 
ARMY  SERVICE  RECORD 

Entered  Service,  13  March  1951,  at  Salt  Lake  City.  I 
was  sent  to  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  for  processing.  I  was 
assigned  to  701st  Military  Police,  Rattalion,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco.  I  was  sent  across  the  Golden  Gate  Rridge  for 
eighteen  weeks  of  basic  and  advance  training,  returning  to 
Presidio,  June  1951,  for  Military  Police  duty.  I  played  foot¬ 
ball,  baseball,  and  basketball  two  seasons  for  the  Post. 

3  May  1952,  I  went  home  and  was  married  to  Rea 
Armitstead. 

I  returned  to  Presidio,  15  June  to  find  that  the  701st  was 
deactivated.  I  was  assigned  to  the  505th  Military  Police 
Rattalion.  My  most  important  honor  guards  were  during  the 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty  and  the  signing  of  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
also  the  honor  guard  of  the  return  of  General  Van  Fleet  at 
Fort  Mason,  California.  I  was  discharged  at  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  12  March  1953,  with  the  rank  of  Corporal. 


Issue 

(4)— 1.  Stephanie  Sue  Grigg,  b.  31  January  1953. 

Editor  s  Note : 

( 1 )— 7.  James  Henry  Grigg  has  a  posterity  of  more  than 
164.  Of  this  number  there  are  34  living  grandsons  and  great- 
grandsons  bearing  the  name  of  Grigg.  It  is  significant  that 
James,  the  warrior  and  hunter,  and  in  domestic  life  the  me¬ 
chanic,  the  loving  and  affectionate  husband  and  father,  should 
have  sons  and  grandsons  patterned  in  the  same  mold.  He  had 
two  sons  in  World  War  I;  10  grandsons  bearing  the  name  of 
Grigg  in  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War.  They  are  all 
mechanics,  technicians  and  craftsmen  in  civilian  life.  They 
are,  on  the  average,  fine  family  men,  loving  home  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  they  are  hunters  and  fishers  enjoying  the  great 
outdoors.  As  of  May  1954. 

Cleo  Grigg  Johnson 

(2)— 10.  Roscoe  Bedford  Grigg  line 
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*  ( 1 ) -8.  MARY  EMILY  GRIGG  TANNER 

( 1 )— 8.  Mary  Emily  was  the  eighth  child  and  youngest 
daughter  of  Dr.  Anderson  Irvin  Grigg  and  Casandria  Pell. 
She  was  reared  in  the  teachings  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  (Mormon)  and  was  baptized  when  she 
was  a  young  lady  of  eighteen.  Mary  was  a  beautiful  girl 
with  delicate  symmetrical  features,  pure  blue  eyes  and  fail' 
hail*.  Her  girlhood  sweetheart  went  to  war  and  left  her  pining 
and  waiting  for  him  all  through  the  Civil  War  years,  not 
knowing  if  he  were  dead  or  a  prisoner  or  if  he  would  ever 
come  back  to  her.  She  migrated  to  Utah  with  her  family  in 
1869.  There  she  met  and  married  Edward  Orland  Taner,  a 
farmer. 

Her  granddaughter,  Leda  Tanner  Lyman,  gives  us  the 
following  word  picture  of  Mary  Emily: 

Mary  Emily  Grigg  Tanner  was  a  very  humble  and 
prayerful  person,  her  religion  was  lived  every  day  of  her 
life.  She  was  neighborly  and  friendly  to  everyone.  If  any¬ 
one  was  in  distress,  she  was  ready  and  willing  to  help.  She 
was  truly  her  Father  s  daughter,  for  she  was  greatly  interested 
in  medicine.  Her  medicines  helped  many  in  the  County 
where  she  lived.  She  mixed  herbs  and  drugs  that  were  needed 
and  patiently  nursed  the  sick  to  restored  health. 

I  remember  her  best  when  she  was  in  her  late  sixties 
and  early  seventies.  She  was  tall,  graceful  and  poised,  carry¬ 
ing  herself  with  the  grace  and  dignity  of  a  Queen. 

She  was  one  of  the  kindest  persons  I  have  ever  known. 
Yet  she  was  a  strict  disciplinarian.  She  could  correct  one  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  one’s  mind  as  to  her 
meaning,  and  with  no  desire  to  do  other  than  obey.  She 
was  gentle,  understanding  and  sincere.  She  was  a  woman  of 
character,  honesty  and  integrity. 

Mary  Emily  was  past  sixty  when  she  learned  to  read 
and  write.  Her  greatest  enjoyment  was  in  reading  the  Bible. 
Though  she  learned  to  write  at  a  late  age,  she  wrote  beauti¬ 
fully.  She  was  versatile  and  efficient  whether  spinning  or 
weaving,  washing  and  cording  wool,  spinning  it  into  thread, 
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weaving  it  into  cloth  and  sewing  the  cloth  into  clothing,  or 
making  her  own  lye  for  homemade  soap. 

She  was  a  person  of  artistic  taste  and  ability,  as  was 
shown  in  the  original  designs  of  the  many  quilts  she  made 
from  pieces  of  cloth  no  more  than  an  inch  square. 

She  expected  things  to  be  done  perfectly,  and  she  set 
the  example,  even  the  bread  she  baked  on  the  hearth  was 
even  brown  all  over,  though  it  required  much  time  in  turn¬ 
ing  to  properly  care  for  it. 

I  am  sure  she  was  an  influence  for  good  in  the  lives  of 
all  who  knew  her,  and  especially  in  the  lives  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren  whom  she  mothered.  I  know  that 
many  of  the  good  things  in  my  life  came  as  a  result  of  my 
grandmother’s  training,  though  she  died  when  I  was  only 
nine  years  old. 

She  was  the  mother  of  five  sons.  She  was  past  the  age  of 
thirty-one  when  she  married  and  commenced  rearing  a  fam¬ 
ily.  She  had  a  real  testimony  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  re¬ 
stored  Gospel,  and  tried  to  instil  its  principles  into  her  sons. 
She  was  a  widow  for  six  years  before  her  death  the  25th  of 
September  1914,  at  Fremont,  Wayne  County,  Utah. 

(1)— 8.  MARY  EMILY  GRIGG  AND 
EDWARD  ORLANDO  TANNER 

Md.  24  February  1970 
Issue 

(2)— 1.  *  Irvin  Joshua  Tanner,  b.  27  May  1971,  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah, 
md.  Mary  Jane  Jacobs,  8  December  1897.  She  was  b.  20  November 
1881,  at  Escalante,  Garfield  County,  Utah.  Daughter  of  John  Chris¬ 
topher  Jacobs  and  Sarah  Ann  Holt.  Irvin  d.  17  September  1946,  at  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  buried  in  Owyhee  Cemetery,  Malheur  County,  Oregon. 
Issue  10  eh.  15  gch.  3  ggch.  (1953) 

(2)— 2.  *Silas  Edward  Tanner,  b.  1  June  1873,  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah, 
md.  ( 1 )  Mattie  Carolina  Albrecht,  17  August  1897.  She  was  b.  6  July 
1877,  in  Germany.  Daughter  of  George  Henry  F.  Albrecht  and  Mina 
Harker.  Mattie  d.  29  January  1906.  Silas  md.  (2)  Lydia  Olive  Hatch 
Hansen,  a  widow,  in  1907.  She  was  b.  23  January  1877,  at  Payson, 
Utah  County,  Utah.  Silas  d.  7  December  1945,  at  Fremont,  Wayne 
County,  Utah.  Issue  6  eh.  26  gch.  21  ggch.  (1953) 

(2)— 3.  ^Parley  William  Tanner,  b.  28  May  1875,  at  Payson,  Utah  County, 
Utah,  md.  Ida  Geneva  Washburn,  22  October  1896.  She  was  b.  3  De¬ 
cember  1878,  at  Monroe,  Utah.  Daughter  of  Hyrum  Smith  Wash¬ 
burn  and  Carolina  Christensen.  Parley  d.  6  January  1933  at  Monroe, 
Utah.  Issue  14  eh.  61  gch.  51  ggch.  (1953) 
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(2)— 4  °Jesse  Anderson  Tanner,  b.  23  May  1877,  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah, 
md.  Hilma  N:  Neilsen,  20  December  1899.  She  was  b.  21  October 
1880,  in  Sweden.  Daughter  of  Lars  Neilsen  and  Annie  Hansen.  Jesse  d. 
6  January  1900.  Hilma  d.  9  October  1900.  Issue  1  ch.  8  gch.  9  ggch. 
(1953) 

(2)— 5.  Lee  Oliver  Tanner,  b.  24  February  1880  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah, 
d.  7  October  1902,  at  Femont,  Wayne  County,  Utah,  of  typhoid  fever. 

( Editor  s  Note ) :  See  The  John  Tanner  Family  by  Maurice  Tanner  for  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  above  Tanner  brothers. 

*(2)-l.  IRVIN  JOSHUA  TANNER 

Irvin  Joshua  Tanner,  eldest  son  of  Edward  Orlando 
Tanner  and  (1)— 8.  Mary  Emily  Grigg,  was  sixteen  when 
his  family  moved  to  Fremont,  Wayne  County,  Utah.  He, 
with  his  father  and  brothers  farmed  and  raised  cattle.  Irvin 
had  the  care  of  the  stock  that  was  range  fed  both  winter 
and  summer.  Under  these  conditions  he  was  away  from  home 
a  great  deal  of  the  time.  The  South  Desert  and  Thousand 
Lake  Mountain  were  the  main  grazing  lands  and  they  were 
some  distance  from  the  farming  valley. 

He  attended  school  in  Fremont  and  a  term  at  the  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University.  He  did  a  great  deal  of  home  study 
throughout  his  life  time.  This  enabled  him  to  gain  a  full  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  could  con¬ 
verse  for  hours  on  the  subject  of  religion.  He  was  always 
able  to  answer  the  many  queries  of  his  children. 

He  taught  school  for  five  years.  He  was  ordained  a 
High  Priest  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  when  he  was  twenty-three.  He  was  appointed  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Wayne  Stake  Y.M.M.I.A.  Later  he  was  a 
High  Councilman  in  the  Stake.  He  was  unable  to  complete 
a  Church  Mission  to  the  Northwestern  States  due  to  poor 
health. 

He  served  some  years  as  Secretary  of  the  Fremont  Irri¬ 
gation  Company,  and  was  Wayne  County  Water  Engineer. 

In  1897,  he  met  Mary  Jane  Jacobs  and  they  were  married 
in  the  Manti  Temple.  To  them  were  born  ten  children,  six 
of  whom  lived  to  maturity.  Three  triplets  died  at  birth.  In 
1913  they  moved  to  Sedgewick,  Alberta,  Canada,  where 
they  remained  four  years  of  the  first  World  War.  They 
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moved  to  Portland,  Oregon,  in  the  spring  of  1917,  just  as 
war  was  declared  by  the  U.S.A. 

Irvin  was  employed  in  the  lumber  industry  and  in  farm¬ 
ing  until  1933,  when  he  lost  his  health. 

*(2)-2.  SILAS  EDWARD  TANNER 

Silas,  like  his  mother,  was  a  person  of  character  and 
accomplishments,  spending  his  life  in  service  to  his  fellow- 
men.  He  was  the  essence  of  honesty  and  fairness.  He  en¬ 
joyed  a  fine  sense  of  humor  and  had  a  ready  wit. 

Silas  was  a  successful  farmer  and  stockman.  With  self- 
tutoring  he  became  Wayne  County  Attorney,  a  position  he 
held  for  twenty-four  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  in  1919  and  served  in  the  State  Senate  as  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  Wayne,  Kane  and  Piute  Counties  in  1939  and 
1940.  During  this  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  the 
Senate  body  going  in  a  group  to  see  this  honor  bestowed 
upon  him.  He  proved  to  his  family  and  friends  that  one 
can  attain  one’s  desires  in  life  for  he  was  sixty-seven  at  the 
time. 

He  dug  the  first  flowing  well  in  Wayne  County,  about 
1900.  As  a  result  of  his  untiring  work  in  the  Highway  De¬ 
partment,  an  oiled  highway  was  built  into  the  scenic  part 
of  the  State.  It  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  the 
Wayne  Wonderland  was  created. 

Silas  was  a  member  of  the  School  Board  for  thirty-two 
years,  Wayne  County  Water  Commissioner  forty  years, 
Grazing  Advisory  seven  years.  He  was  Appeal  Attorney  for 
the  U.S.  Government  during  the  first  and  second  World 
Wars.  He  was  President  of  Thousand  Lake  Mountain  Grazers 
Association,  also  President  of  the  Association  of  Livestock 
Growers  of  Fish  Lake  National  Forest.  He  was  active  in  the 
Southern  Utah  Club. 

Silas  Edward  Tanner  was  truly  an  example  for  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren  to  follow.  He  was  a  versatile  man,  a 
kind  yet  stern  man,  a  man  of  highest  ideals,  a  man  who 
fought  for  the  right,  and  who  gave  his  life  in  service  to  his 
fellowmen. 
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I  am  proud  to  say: 

I  follow  a  famous  Father 

His  honor  is  mine  to  share 

He  gave  me  a  name  that  is  free  from  shame 

A  name  I  am  proud  to  bear. 

(3)— 4.  Leda  Tanner  Lyman 
November  1952. 

*  (2)— 3.  PARLEY  WILLIAM  TANNER 

Parley  William  was  ordained  an  Elder  in  the  Mormon 
Church  when  he  was  twenty-one,  and  was  married  to  Ida 
Geneva  Washburn  in  the  Manti  Temple  soon  afterwards. 

He  was  active  in  the  Church  throughout  his  lifetime. 
He  had  the  gift  of  healing  the  sick  and  assisted  Apostle  Lund 
in  administering  to  the  sick  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  in  1917. 

He  was  a  kind  and  loving  father  and  enjoyed  being  with 
his  many  children,  and  they  in  return  loved  and  revered 
him. 

Parley  followed  farming  and  carpentering  being  an  ex¬ 
cellent  carpenter.  Their  first  home  was  in  Monroe,  Sevier 
County,  Utah.  They  lived  in  Fremont  for  a  while  and  then 
back  to  Sevier  County,  at  Brooklyn  where  he  was  in  the 
Sunday  School  Superintendency  for  six  years.  When  the 
Delta  Project  was  opened  up,  Parley  took  up  a  homestead 
there.  In  1928,  he  moved  to  the  Uintah  Basin  and  resided 
there  until  his  death  the  14  January  1933.  He  was  the  father 
of  fourteen  children  and  had  thirty-five  grandchildren  when 
he  died. 

*(2)-4.  JESSE  ANDERSON  TANNER 

Jesse  Anderson  Tanner  was  a  tall,  handsome  and  intelli¬ 
gent  young  man.  It  was  his  desire  to  enlist  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  but  due  to  a  heart  ailment  he  was  not  ac¬ 
ceptable.  When  he  was  twenty-two  he  married  his  boyhood 
sweetheart,  Hilma  Neilson.  One  night  three  weeks  later  he 
died  of  a  heart  attack. 

His  young  widow  grieved  and  pined  away,  praying  to 
die.  She  lived  until  her  baby  son  was  born  and  three  weeks 
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later  she  died  of  a  broken  heart.  The  maternal  grandparents 
took  the  baby,  Jesse,  to  raise.  When  his  grandmother,  Annie, 
died,  his  grandfather,  Lars  Neilson,  who  was  really  a  step- 
grandfather,  raised  him  to  manhood.  The  young  Jesse  grew 
up  to  become  a  fine  sturdy,  honest  man  and  the  father  of 
three  sons  and  four  daughters. 

#  #  # 


Editor  s  Note : 

Mary  Emily  Grigg  Tanner  has  a  posterity  well  over  two 
hundred  and  thirty-two.  There  are  more  than  forty  living 
male  descendants  bearing  the  name  of  Tanner.  The  history 
of  her  husband,  Edward  Orlando  Tanner’s  ancestors,  may 
be  found  in  the  book  The  John  Tanner  Family  compiled  by 

Maurice  Tanner. 

Edward  Orlando  Tanner  was  a  grandson  of  the  Mormon 
Pioneer,  John  Tanner,  who  was  the  first  Tanner  convert  to  the 
Mormon  Church.  He  was  a  wealthy  man  and  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  the  Church.  May  1954  Cleo  Grigg  Johnson 
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PARLEY  MORMON  GRIGG,  SENIOR 
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HIS  LIFE  AND  DESCENDANTS 


FAMILY  OF  PARLEY  MORMON  GRIGG,  SENIOR 
AMANDA  CATHERINE  OYLER. 
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Left  to  right,  first  row:  (2)-9.  Hannah  Pamelia,  (l)-ll.  Parley  Mormon, 
(2)-8.  Martha  Alice,  Amanda  Catherine,  (2)-10.  William  ‘  Alexander, 
row:  (2)— 5.  Ammon  Anderson,  (2)-4.  Parley  Mormon,  Tumor,  (2)— 7. 
Frances  (2)-3.  Mary  Emily,  (2)-6.  Elizabeth. 


Senior, 

Back 

Sarah 


*(L)-11.  PARLEY  MORMON  GRIGG,  SENIOR 


Parley  Mormon  Grigg  was  born  the  24  of  October  1845, 
in  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina.  He  was  the  baby  of  this 
family  of  eleven  children.  Dr.  Grigg  named  his  youngest 
son  for  his  favorite  modern  Apostle,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  and  for 
his  beloved  Book  of  Mormon  character,  the  ancient  Prophet 
Mormon,  never  dreaming  that  the  baby  Parley  would  even¬ 
tually  father  two  sons  who  would  marry  granddaughters  of 
Parley  P.  Pratt. 

Young  Parley  grew  to  manhood  in  the  Carolina  hills, 
roaming  the  woods  at  will  with  his  little  silver  mounted 
squirrel  gun,  hunting  and  fishing.  It  is  told  that  when  Parley 
was  still  a  mere  boy,  his  mother  sent  him  to  hoe  the  corn 
one  day.  Parley  hoed  for  a  short  while  and  then  disappeared 
into  the  woods  and  did  not  come  home  for  several  days— 
southern  boys  were  taught  to  be  self-reliant  at  an  early  age- 
camping  out  in  a  cave,  eating  nuts  and  berries,  and  cooking 
the  squirrels  he  shot  and  the  fish  he  caught.  This  happened 
frequently.  The  results  of  many  of  these  trips  into  the  woods 
provided  fish,  deer,  possum,  turkeys,  grouse,  geese  and  ducks 
for  the  family  table— luxuries  that  were  always  acceptable. 

*  Parley  was  very  fond  of  his  eldest  brother,  William. 
And  William  assumed  proprietorship  over  his  younger 
brother,  guarding  him  from  danger,  helping  him  with  his 
clothes,  seeing  that  he  combed  his  hah  and  washed  before 
meals  and  minded  his  manners. 

At  first  Parley  was  pleased  by  these  attentions  from  his 
older  brother.  But  when  William  heaped  it  on  a  little  thick 
and  became  a  self-appointed  committee  of  one  riding  herd 
at  all  times  in  the  roll  of  censor,  Parley  began  to  show  re¬ 
sentment. 

On  one  occasion  a  big  family  dinner  was  in  progress: 
The  table  was  extended  to  its  full  length  and  groaned  under 
a  load  of  tempting  food— all  courses  on  the  table  at  once. 
William  sat  at  Parley  s  side  keeping  a  close  watch  upon  him 
to  prevent  social  errors,  when  to  his  amazement  he  realized 

* Contributed  by  Ellen  Frances  Taylor  Beebe  from  stories  told  by  her  grandmother, 
P amelia  L.  Grigg  Taylor. 
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that  Parley  was  headed  for  trouble.  Parley  had  heaped  his 
plate  with  a  drumstick,  hot  biscuits,  sweet  potatoes,  vege¬ 
tables  and  an  enormous  heap  of  mashed  potatoes  with  a  deep 
well  in  the  top  into  which  he  was  generously  ladling  a  steam¬ 
ing  heavy  sauce.  William  gouged  him  viciously  in  the  ribs 
with  his  elbow  and  hissed,  “Parley!  That’s  the  puddin’  sauce 
you’re  a  puttin’  on  your  taters!”  Parley  never  fluttered  an 
eyelash.  Very  calmly  he  took  another  large  ladleful,  spread 
it  carefully  and  deliberately  over  the  rest  of  his  dinner  and 
replied,  “I  know  it  is  William,  that’s  the  way  I  like  it.” 

Parley’s  schooling  was  limited  to  a  few  terms  in  a  small 
log  school  house  which  he  had  to  walk  four  miles  to  reach. 
The  only  books  were  a  reader  and  a  spelling  book  for  the 
use  of  all  the  pupils.  The  teacher  would  read  to  them  from 
the  one  reader  and  many  hours  were  spent  in  oral  spelling 
bees.  Number  work  was  taught  too.  Parley  was  very  good 
at  figures  and  calculating  and  measuring  things.  This  came 
in  handy  in  his  carpentering  work  in  later  life.  He  never 
seemed  too  adept  at  manual  labor  but  liked  to  figure  and 
scheme  and  use  his  mind  to  save  his  muscles. 

Even  as  a  small  boy  Parley  had  a  flair  for  trading  and 
swapping  and  driving  a  shrewd  bargain.  First,  it  was  mar¬ 
bles,  tops,  top  strings,  kites,  homemade  guns  and  such 
plunder.  Later,  it  was  pocket  knives  and  larger  loot.  He 
would  often  display  a  choice  object  he  had  gained  in  a  trade 
and  would  jingle  bits  of  change  in  his  pocket  which  he  had 
received  to  “boot.” 

William  thought  he  could  see  pitfalls  ahead  for  his 
younger  brother  and  so  started  running  a  pretty  close  check  on 
him  at  the  end  of  each  day.  Finally  he  began  making  Parley 
return  the  precious  objects  to  their  original  owners  and  get 
his  less  desirable  possessions  back.  This  Parley  did  not  like 
at  all  and  burned  in  silent  resentment.  There  came  a  day 
when  he  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  assert  himself. 

He  had  his  eye  on  a  horse  that  was  much  to  his  liking, 
and  he  had  been  secretly  negotiating  a  deal  with  the  owner. 
Parley  got  together  a  little  cash  and  a  few  odds  and  ends 
that  he  knew  would  appeal  to  the  owner  of  the  horse  and 
called  upon  him.  And  after  an  afternoon  of  his  most  per¬ 
suasive  salesmanship  he  came  riding  the  horse  home.  Brother 
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William  met  him  at  the  gate.  After  a  few  minutes  of  ap¬ 
praisal,  William  said,  “No,  he’s  not  such  a  bad  horse,  but 
come  now,  I’ll  go  with  you  to  take  him  home  and  get  your 
things  back.”  Parley  stood  just  as  tall  as  he  could  and  squared 
his  shoulders.  He  tightened  his  fists  and  stuck  out  his  chin 
in  a  most  belligerent  manner  and  said  softly  and  sweetly, 
“William,  I  AM  A  MAN.”  William  decided  that  Parley  was 
right.  Thenceforth,  Parley  swapped  and  traded  as  he 
pleased.  .  .  . 

Parley  was  fifteen  years  old  when  the  War  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion  started.  He  had  developed  strong  views  against 
slavery,  believing  in  freedom  and  human  rights  for  all,  black 
or  white. 

Parley  worked  in  the  iron  mines  nearby  during  most  of 
the  war.  This  was  when  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  did 
not  like  to  work  for  the  other  fellow.  He  resolved  to  have 
his  own  piece  of  land,  large  or  small,  on  which  to  make  a 
living. 

Parley  wanted  to  enlist  in  the  Union  forces,  but  his 
father  cautioned  him  against  doing  so,  for  Dr.  Grigg  felt 
that  the  war  was  about  over  and  that  the  Union  would  win 
without  the  aid  of  his  baby  son.  General  Sherman  had  sent 
Major-General  Stoneman  to  raid  Surry  and  Stokes  County. 
They  had  completely  demolished  the  vast  Confederate  stores 
nearby.  However,  Parley  had  to  hide  from  the  Rebel  Home- 
guard  the  last  few  months  of  the  war. 

Parley’s  parents  brought  him  up  to  believe  in  the  Mor¬ 
mon  religion.  But  he  was  not  baptized  until  the  23  of  March 
1869,  when  Elders  Boyle  and  Corey  were  reorganizing  the 
Surry  Branch.  He  migrated  with  the  group  of  Surry  Saints 
to  Utah  in  1869.  Here  he  went  to  work  as  a  carpenter. 

In  the  late  spring  of  1871,  Parley  was  sent  with  a  team 
and  wagon  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  meet  an  emigrant  train  and 
pick  up  some  more  Southern  Saints  Elder  Boyle  had  con¬ 
verted.  Thus  Parley  brought  the  Oyler  family  to  Payson, 
Utah. 

The  next  day  while  working  on  a  house  he  saw  two  of 
the  dainty  Oyler  sisters  after  a  pail  of  water  at  Payson’s 
only  well  across  the  street.  “Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  get 
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a  drink  of  water,”  Parley  gaily  remarked  to  his  friend,  John 
Sims,  and  they  hurried  over  to  help  the  sisters. 

When  the  dashing,  dark-haired,  blue-eyed,  stalwart  Par¬ 
ley  had  first  gazed  into  the  dreamy  blue  eyes,  and  noticed 
the  lovely  figure  of  Amanda  Catherine  Oyler,  he  knew  she 
was  to  be  the  mother  of  his  children.  He  lost  no  time  in  win¬ 
ning  her  for  his  own  and  they  were  married  less  than  three 
weeks  later. 

John  Sims  married  the  other  sister,  Mary  Susan  Oyler, 
the  17  of  July  1871. 

Parley  and  Amanda  went  up  to  the  Endowment  House 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  had  their  endowments  and  were  mar¬ 
ried  for  time  and  all  eternity  the  30th  of  October  1871.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Parley’s  father  and  mother,  his 
brother  William,  and  his  wife,  his  sister,  Mary  Emily  Tanner 
and  her  husband,  and  Amanda’s  father  and  mother,  their 
daughter,  Mary  Susan  Sims,  and  her  husband  all  had  their 
endowments  and  their  marriages  sealed  the  same  day.  Oh, 
what  a  happy  family  excursion  that  must  have  been! 

Parley  worked  at  the  Co-op  Shingle  Mill,  soon  earning 
enough  money  to  build  a  nice  home.  Their  first  child,  De¬ 
lilah  Catherine,  died  when  she  was  about  three  months  old. 
This  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  the  young  couple.  They  were 
again  grief-stricken  when  their  second  little  girl,  Luzetta 
Casandria,  succumbed  to  diphtheria  at  the  age  of  about  eight¬ 
een  months.  Parley  dreamed  beforehand  that  he  saw  her 
floating  in  a  raging  stream  from  which  he  was  unable  to 
rescue  her,  and  so  knew  she  would  not  recover.  It  was  heart¬ 
breaking  to  see  the  beautiful  child  choking  and  gasping  for 
breath,  imploring  her  parents  for  help.  But  they  were  unable 
to  save  her. 

When  she  was  gone,  they  were  consoled  with  the  sure 
knowledge  that  she  was  theirs  for  time  and  all  eternity.  They 
knew  that  they  would  again  be  with  her  in  the  hereafter. 
Fifty  years  later,  after  rearing  nine  children  and  helping  to 
rear  sixty-eight  grandchildren,  they  still  talked  of  and 
dreamed  about  little  “Lilah”  and  “Zetty.” 

In  the  very  early  spring  of  1885,  they  moved  to  Loa, 
Wayne  County,  Utah.  Parley  traded  his  house  and  lots  in 
Payson  for  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  acre  homestead  re- 
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linquishment  of  Rufus  Taylor  who  had  come  with  the  group 
of  Saints  from  North  Carolina.  Parley  had  to  go  to  St.  George 
to  get  the  title.  Their  land  was  three  and  one  half  miles 
Northeast  of  Loa,  on  the  Dirty  Devil  (Fremont)  River. 

For  awhile  they  lived  in  a  one  room  log  structure  with  a 
mud  roof,  letting  Amanda’s  parents  live  in  the  larger  farm¬ 
house. 

They  were  entirely  surrounded  by  camps  of  Paiute  In¬ 
dians.  These  Indians  were  friendly  and  often  came  begging 
for  food.  Amanda  gave  them  bread,  milk,  cheese,  butter 
and  eggs  or  whatever  she  might  have  on  hand.  The  big  black 
eye  of  little  Nick  Indian,  Indian  Bob,  old  chief  Poganeab 
or  some  other  Indian  could  be  seen  peeking  through  the 
latch  hole  in  the  door  anytime  of  the  day  or  night.  Old 
Indian  Teawauk  came  prowling  around  the  place  one  day. 
He  gathered  up  all  of  the  china  nest  eggs  from  the  hen’s 
nests  and  took  them  to  his  tepee.  But  he  soon  brought  them 
back,  saying,  “No  eatum.” 

When  Parley  arrived  in  Loa,  he  had  several  sacks  of 
lucerne  (alfalfa)  and  clover  seed  with  him  which  he  in¬ 
tended  to  plant.  The  earlier  settlers  “hoo-hawed’  him,  say¬ 
ing  the  climate  there  was  too  cold  and  high.  But  Parley 
planted  it  with  good  results  and  soon  had  green  fields  of 
hay  and  clover. 

Parley  soon  established  a  freight  line  to  the  nearest 
railroad  at  Nephi,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  away.  It  took 
two  weeks  to  make  a  trip  with  the  team  and  wagon,  picking 
up  eggs  and  hides  along  the  way.  He  camped  at  night  along 
the  streams.  There  were  usually  two  or  three  passengers  with 
him.  After  delivering  his  load  in  Nephi,  he  would  stock  up 
with  merchandise  for  the  Billings  and  Blackburn  stores  in 
Loa.  He  always  arrived  home  with  sugar  and  other  little 
luxuries  for  his  own  family. 

After  a  year  or  two,  Parley  purchased  a  city  block  in 
Loa  and  built  a  nice  house.  This  was  so  their  growing  fam¬ 
ily  could  have  the  benefits  of  church  and  school.  There  was 
no  sacrifice  too  great  for  Parley  and  Amanda  to  make  in  order 
that  their  children  might  have  music  lessons  and  schooling. 

They  continued  with  their  farming  operations.  They 
kept  about  sixty  nice  red  Durham  cattle  which  the  boys, 


Painting  of  (1)  — 11.  Parley  Mormon  Grigg,  Senior,  on  early-day  mailcart.  Done  from  a  snapshot  by  a  granddaugh¬ 
ter  (3)— 6.  Julia  Grigg  Hopple. 
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Above:  Parley,  Sr.;  Par¬ 
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Right:  Parley,  Sr.  on  his  81st  and  last  birthday  and  sons, 
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Parley,  Jr.  and  Little  Ammon  herded  in  the  foothills  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months.  With  their  farming,  freight¬ 
ing,  and  bee  business  they  were  able  to  make  a  good  living 
and  contribute  a  great  deal  of  cash  to  the  building  of  the 
Great  Temple  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

In  1894,  Parley  took  the  first  mail  contract  in  Wayne 
county.  He  furnished  daily  mail  service  from  Richfield  (by 
now  the  railroad  reached  there)  to  Caineville.  From  1896 
until  1902,  his  son,  Ammon,  carried  the  mail  from  Torrey 
to  Caineville,  via  horseback,  batching  in  a  small  log  hut  at 
Torrey.  Parley  would  bring  the  mail  and  food  supplies  to 
him  daily. 

Parley  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Wayne  Stake  of 
Zion,  which  was  organized  the  27th  of  May  1893,  by  Apostle 
Francis  M.  Lyman.  When  Apostle  Lyman  interviewed  Par¬ 
ley  for  the  position,  among  other  things  he  said,  “Brother 
Grigg,  do  you  keep  the  word  of  wisdom?” 

“Well,  some,”  replied  Parley. 

“In  what  way  do  you  break  it?”  inquired  the  startled 
apostle. 

“Oh  I  drink  a  little  wine  when  I  don’t  feel  well.” 

“How  often  don’t  you  feel  well? 

“Oh  about  every  morning,”  stated  the  truthful  Parley, 
who  usually  had  a  barrel  of  currant  or  honey  wine  of  his  own 
brew  in  the  cellar. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  High  Councilman  to  visit  a  different 
ward  (there  is  usually  ten  or  twelve  wards  in  a  Stake)  the 
third  Sunday  of  every  month  and  deliver  the  main  sermon. 
The  members  of  the  High  Council  serve  in  counseling  the 
President  of  a  Stake  as  the  Twelve  Apostles  serve  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Church  President. 

Parley  served  in  this  calling  until  he  left  Loa,  in  1902. 
He  was  not  an  eloquent  preacher  in  an  educated  sense  of  the 
word.  He  spoke  with  that  certain  southern  twang  peculiar 
to  North  Carolina  folks.  Nevertheless  he  was  able  to  put 
his  messages  across  to  the  audience  in  a  most  sincere  and 
humble  manner. 

He  was  a  humble,  faithful  believer  in  the  power  of  God 
and  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  Parley  was  powerful  in  prayer 
and  in  healing  the  sick.  He  was  frequently  called  upon  by 
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friends,  neighbors  and  strangers  from  afar  to  administer  to 
their  sick  and  dying  ones.  He  never  failed  them.  One  night 
he  stopped  near  Levan  and  camped  near  the  home  of  a  good 
brother.  The  man  rushed  out  and  cried,  "Oh,  Brother 
Grigg,  we  have  been  praying  you  would  come  by,  our  boy 
fell  off  his  horse  this  morning  and  struck  his  head  on  a  rock 
and  is  still  unconscious.  Will  you  please  come  in  and  ad¬ 
minister  to  him?”  Parley  went  in  and  asked  God  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  that  the  boy  be  restored  to  health.  The  boy 
opened  his  eyes  and  arose  instantly  healed. 

Parley  had  a  knowledge  of  medicine  also.  He  could 
measure  out  a  dose  of  calomel  or  other  medicines  to  break 
up  a  fever  or  cure  a  convulsion.  He  had  inherited  his  father  s 
little  black  bag  of  medical  instruments  and  knew  how  to  use 
most  of  them.  The  tiny  apothecaries’  weight  always  sat  on 
the  table  or  mantlepiece,  along  with  various  herbs  and  pow¬ 
ders  and  a  bottle  of  caster  oil. 

When  the  apostles  or  other  authorities  of  the  Church 
were  in  Loa,  they  usually  enjoyed  the  hospitality,  and 
Amanda’s  good  cooking  in  the  Grigg  home.  Parley  was  loyal 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Church  and  always  cautioned  his  chil¬ 
dren  not  to  censure  the  principles  of  the  Church  because 
of  the  wrong-doings  of  some  of  the  people  who  claimed  to 
be  "Mormons.”  He  believed  that  if  one  began  to  criticize 
those  in  authority,  one  would  soon  lose  one’s  testimony  of  the 
Gospel. 

Like  his  mother,  Parley  was  a  lover  of  truth  and  right¬ 
eousness.  He  was  charitable  toward  his  fellowmen.  But,  like 
his  father,  he  was  full  of  pranks  and  a  witty  humor.  He  could 
pass  off  the  most  trying  situation  with  a  joke,  seeming  to  see 
only  the  humorous  side  of  things.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
deeply  grieved  at  the  wrong  doings  of  any  of  his  children. 
He  did  his  utmost  to  imbue  them  with  principles  of  integrity, 
fidelity,  and  humbleness  before  God. 

He  admonished  them  ever  to  honor  and  keep  untarnished 
the  name  of  Grigg,  and  never  under  any  circumstance  must 
they  add  the  letter  s  to  the  name.  Each  new  daughter-in-law 
was  reprimanded  when  found  writing  her  new  name  as 
Griggs. 

Parley’s  sisters  and  then  families,  the  Taylors,  Callahans, 
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Tanners,  and  Amanda  s  folks,  the  Oylers,  had  all  settled  in 
Wayne  County,  too.  Many  gatherings  of  these  clans  were 
held,  especially  with  the  families  of  Parley  s  niece,  Louisa 
Taylor,  and  nephew,  Irvin  (Billy)  Callahan.  They  were  of 
his  own  generation. 

Often  as  not  the  Grigg  home  was  the  scene  of  the  activ¬ 
ity.  Chicken  and  dumplings,  or  if  it  was  summertime,  fried 
chicken,  new  potatoes  and  peas,  wilted  lettuce,  three  layer 
butter  cakes  heaped  with  whipped  cream,  and  homemade 
icecream  was  the  usual  feast.  Games  of  blackman,  run  sheep 
run,  hide  and  seek,  foot  racing  and  horseracing  were  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  younger  generation.  In  this  way  the  many 
cousins  grew  up  together  in  “Old  Rabbit  Valley.” 

In  1902,  hearing  of  the  new  land  development  in  La- 
Grande,  Union  County,  Oregon,  Parley  investigated.  His 
pioneering  spirit  won  out  and  believing  it  to  be  a  wise  move 
lie  sold  their  town  home  and  the  farm.  He  chartered  two 
box  cars  and  shipped  their  cattle,  teams,  implements  and 
household  goods  by  rail  to  LaGrande.  Parley  bought  land 
and  built  a  new  house  in  Cove,  a  tiny  town  about  twenty 
miles  from  LaGrande.  Here  he  concentrated  on  Beekeeping. 

By  1910,  the  family  were  mostly  grown  up,  married, 
and  out  on  their  own.  Parley  again  sold  out.  He  followed 
his  sons  to  Nampa,  Canyon  County,  Idaho.  Here  in  1913,  he 
bought  a  five  acre  tract  of  land  in  sagebrush.  Here  he  again 
cleared  land,  built  a  house,  planted  trees,  shrubs  and  berries. 
A  barnyard  and  pasture  were  laid  out  for  old  Star,  the  cow, 
and  old  Buck,  the  buggy  horse.  A  henhouse  was  built  for 
one  hundred  white  leghorn  hens.  A  large  garden  spot  was 
plowed  for  Amanda,  a  lawn  and  flowers  planted.  The  back 
vard  was  measured  off  to  hold  Parley’s  one  hundred  hives  of 
bees. 

Here  their  declining  years  were  spent  in  a  simple  life  of 
peace.  While  Amanda,  gardened,  baked,  churned,  preserved, 
and  visited  her  neighbors,  Parley  lay  in  the  shade  of  the 
Weeping  Willow  tree  on  his  chaise-lounge,  watching  the  bees 
make  honey,  or  waiting  for  a  hen  to  lay  one  more  egg  so  he 
would  have  twelve  dozen  to  take  to  town.  Here  in  this  cool 
spot  he  read  his  papers  in  the  summertime  and  listened  to 
the  songs  of  the  birds.  He  would  not  let  a  grandchild  (he 
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usually  had  one  of  us  with  him)  harm  a  bird  or  destroy  its 
nest. 

Their  home  was  a  haven  of  peace  and  rest  to  then  sons 
and  daughters  and  many  lively  grandchildren,  or  the  stranger 
at  the  door.  There  was  always  something  good  to  eat  in  the 
pantry.  Cold  milk,  cream,  cheese,  butter,  and  a  barrel  of 
honey  wine  called  methiglem,  a  cool,  sparkling  champagne¬ 
like  drink,  were  in  the  cellar,  and  the  apples  were  in  the  barn. 

Twice  a  week  Parley  hitched  the  old  buckskin  horse  to 
the  buggy  and  with  a  crate  of  eggs  and  a  five  gallon  can  of 
honey  on  the  floor,  and  the  little  yellow  terrier  dog,  Bob, 
and  one  of  us  grandchildren  on  the  seat  beside  him  he  would 
trot  the  two  miles  to  town  and  trade  his  products  for  coffee, 
tea,  (the  Word  of  Wisdom  was  not  made  a  commandment 
and  a  test  of  faith  until  Heber  J.  Grants  time)  sugar,  mo¬ 
lasses,  salt  and  some  beefsteak,  bacon  or  fish,  and  a  bag  of 
pink  peppermint  candy  to  eat  on  the  way  home.  Thus  he 
made  a  living  until  his  dying  day.  He  usually  sold  enough 
honey  in  the  fall  to  buy  their  clothing  and  fuel  and  other 
necessities. 

Parley  had  no  use  for  the  “novel-readers”  claiming  their 
minds  were  filled  with  evil  things.  He  himself  loved  to  read 
and  he  read  the  Book  of  Mormon  over  and  over  and  liked  to 
discourse  upon  the  things  he  read.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  reading  the  Life  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  works  of 
Brigham  Young,  Parley  P.  and  Orson  Pratt.  His  Bible  was 
always  at  hand.  He  read  the  Deseret  News ,  daily  and  of 
course  the  local  papers.  He  kept  a  close  watch  on  politics 
and  was  a  staunch  Republican.  He  was  in  his  eighty-second 
year  when  he  died.  Parley  was  a  well  loved  and  long  remem¬ 
bered  figure  in  the  community.  Many  of  his  adages  and 
profound  sayings  were  quoted  in  Sunday  School  classes  for 
years  after  he  was  gone.  At  his  funeral,  the  chapel  was 
filled  with  his  own  relatives  and  descendants. 

AMANDA  CATHERINE  OYLER 

Amanda  Catherine  Oyler  was  the  eldest  child  of  Am¬ 
mon  Oyler  and  his  second  wife,  Delilah  Turnbull.  She  was 
born  the  9th  of  October  1853,  on  her  father’s  plantation  near 
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Rockymount,  Franklin  County  Virginia.  Her  father  was  a 
tobacco  planter  and  kept  a  number  of  Negro  field  hands  and 
household  servants,  among  them  a  “Mammy”  for  the  children. 

Amanda  was  a  delicate  looking  girl  not  more  than  five 
feet  tall  and  weighing  less  than  one  hundred  pounds.  She 
had  a  lovely  figure,  creamy-white  skin,  light-blue  eyes  and 
silky-black  hair  that  reached  below  her  hips  when  not  done 
up  in  a  heavy  knot  on  the  nap  of  her  neck.  She  was  highly 
intelligent,  full  of  pep  and  ambition.  But  she  had  an  in¬ 
feriority  complex  that  caused  her  much  suffering  all  her  life, 
causing  her  to  be  sharp-tongued  and  fault-finding  at  times, 
though  by  nature  she  was  most  generous,  kind  and  loving. 

The  summer  before  she  was  sixteen,  Amanda  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  Mormon  missionaries,  Elders  Henry  G. 
Boyle  and  Howard  K.  Corey,  at  a  cottage  meeting  in  the 
neighborhood.  She  preceived  at  once  that  they  were  preach¬ 
ing  the  true  gospel  of  the  Lord.  She  invited  them  to  her  home 
for  dinner  which  she  prepared.  But  her  mother  would  not 
allow  them  in  the  house  and  threatened  Amanda  with  the 
horse  whip  for  associating  with  the  “Mormons.” 

Amanda  got  her  father  interested  in  the  gospel  and  he 
finally  convinced  his  wife  that  the  Mormons  did  not  have 
“horns.”  She  relented  and  opened  her  home  to  the  Elders. 
Here  they  held  cottage  meetings  and  converted  a  number  of 
the  neighbors  and  eventually  the  Oyler  family,  too. 

Amanda  was  baptized  into  the  Church  the  2nd  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1869.  Her  parents  were  baptized  the  17th  of  May 
1870.  Elder  Boyle  had  returned  to  his  missionary  duties 
almost  immediately  after  helping  the  Grigg  colony  get  to 
Utah.  The  preachers  in  the  South  kept  the  people  stirred 
up  against  the  Mormons  as  they  were  afraid  of  losing  their 
congregations.  When  a  mob  gathered  at  the  Oyler  home  to 
persecute  the  Elders,  Amanda  spirited  them  out  the  back 
way  and  helped  them  to  escape  up  a  hidden  trail  in  the 
woods. 

As  a  child,  Amanda  led  a  sheltered  and  protected  life. 
She  was  only  nine  years  old  at  the  start  of  the  Civil  War. 
From  that  time  on  she  endured  much  hardship  and  hard 
work.  It  became  her  duty  to  carry  the  milk  and  butter  to 
and  from  the  Springhouse  which  was  a  good  distance  from 
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the  main  dwelling.  Often  she  had  to  carry  the  dinner  to  the 
darkies  in  the  fields  and  at  times  she  had  to  work  along  side 
of  them  in  hoeing  or  harvesting  the  tobacco.  She  always 
had  a  good  word  for  the  Negro,  claiming  that  there  were  no 
better  people  than  the  old  family  ‘darkies. 

Her  father  had  gone  broke  during  the  war.  After  he  had 
joined  the  Church  they  were  all  eager  to  go  to  Utah  and  be 
with  the  Saints.  In  the  late  spring  of  1871  they  migrated  to 
Utah  and  Brigham  Young  sent  them  to  help  colonize  Payson 
City.  Here  Amanda  lost  no  time  in  finding  herself  a  good 
husband.  One  who  promised  her  he  would  never  enter  into 
plural  marriage. 

The  7th  of  February  1877,  while  yet  grieving  over  the 
deaths  of  her  two  little  girls  and  fearing  she  would  never 
have  more  children,  she  was  given  a  Blessing  by  Patriarch 
Levi  W.  Hancock.  He  blessed  her  to  have  many  children 
and  promised  her  that  their  lives  would  be  preserved,  that 
her  children  would  be  “fair-shapen”  and  courteous.  The  gift 
of  healing  the  sick  and  “misfortunate”  in  the  absence  of  her 
husband  or  the  Elders  was  bestowed  upon  her.  She  was 
blessed  as  a  nurse. 

Through  great  faith  and  works,  Amanda  did  bear  and 
rear  a  large  family  through  many  severe  epidemics  and  bad 
accidents,  though  she,  herself,  suffered  much  ill  health  in 
childbearing. 

Her  father-in-law,  old  Dr.  Grigg,  taught  her  all  he  knew 
about  mid-wifery  and  medicine.  She  kept  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Greer’s  doctor  book  on  hand  and  consulted  it  often.  She  was 
soon  on  call  night  and  day  to  go  nurse  the  sick  or  deliver  a 
baby.  Amanda  officiated  at  the  births  of  nearly  all  of  her 
sixty-eight  grandchildren.  She  was  happiest  when  bringing 
a  new  life  into  the  world,  knowing  that  she  was  fulfilling  the 
measure  of  her  creation. 

The  summer  of  1906,  she  suffered  a  sunstroke  while 
picking  berries.  That  autumn  she  had  a  violent  attack  of 
gallstone  colic,  suffering  in  mortal  agony.  She  lay  on  a  cot 
in  the  wagon  while  Parley  drove  the  twenty  miles  to  La- 
Grande  where  she  underwent  surgery.  Her  side  was  abcessed 
and  had  to  be  drained  before  the  operation  could  be  per¬ 
formed. 
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She  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  that  side  the  rest 
of  her  life  for  it  never  really  healed.  Frequently  it  would 
abcess,  break  open  and  again  drain.  This  may  have  been 
due  to  her  unwillingness  to  give  up  hard  work.  She  passed 
away  21  February  1929. 

7  March  1953 ,  Cleo  Grigg  Johnson 

(l)-ll.  PARLEY  MORMON  GRIGG,  SR.  AND 
AMANDA  CATHERINE  OYLER 

Md.  20  June  1871. 

Issue 

(2)— 1.  Delilah  Catherine  Grigg,  b.  26  June  1872,  and  d.  October  1872,  at 
Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah. 

(2)— 2.  Luzetta  Casandria  Grigg,  b.  16  January  1875,  and  d.  July  1876, 
at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah. 

(2)— 3.  *Mary  Emily  Grigg,  b.  17  October  1877,  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah, 
md.  (2)— 6.  Thomas  Gideon  Shores,  22  January  1895.  Son  of  (1)— 3. 
Elizabeth  Williams  Grigg  and  Lewis  Franklin  Shores.  See  Shores  chapter 
for  descendants.  P-t  P  ^ 

(2)— 4  ^Parley  Mormon  Grigg,  Junior,  b.  13  December  1878,  at  Payson,  Utah 
County,  Utah,  md.  Thankful  Halsey  Gardner,  23  July  1902.  She  was 
,  b.  24  November  1880,  at  Richfield,  Sevier  County,  Utah.  Daughter  of 
John  Gardner  and  Julia  Huston  Pratt.  (T) 

(2)— 5.  *  Ammon  Anderson  Grigg,  b.  2  August  1880,  at  Payson,  Utah  County, 

Utah,  md.  Mary  ( Maicla )  Pratt  Gardner,  7  July  1904.  She  was  b.  6 

December  1885,  at  Richfield,  Sevier  County,  Utah.  Daughter  of  John 

Gardner  and  Julia  Huston  Pratt.  d  *-(>>'/*!  &  f  •  u  ^ 

d  I  >-  ' yy\  *'v~  t*  C>  } 

(2)— 6.  ^Elizabeth  Grigg,  b.  21  September  1882,  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah, 
md.  Sylvester  Richardson,  8  October  1903.  He  was  b.  12  November  1884, 
at  Malad,  Oneida  County,  Idaho.  Son  of  Josiah  Richardson  and  Cath¬ 
erine  Price.  He  md.  (2)  Vilate  Gibbons.  He  d.  1944,  at  Glendale,  Mar¬ 
icopa  County,  Arizona.  Elizabeth  d.  28  June  1951,  at  Stockton,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  (T) 

(2)— 7.  *Sarah  Frances  Grigg,  b.  5  December  1884,  at  Payson,  Utah  County, 
Utah,  md.  James  Pace,  1905,  son  of  Wilford  Pace  and  Elza  May  Black¬ 
burn.  Jt  /Ob'? 

(2)— 8.  *  Martha  Alice  Grigg,  b.  8  June  1886,  at  Payson,  Utah  County,  Utah, 
md.  Wallace  Howard  Richardson,  1  November  1904.  He  was  b.  27 
November,  at  Plain  City,  Weber  County,  Utah.  Son  of  Josiah  Richard¬ 
son  and  Sarah  Ann  Knight.  He  d.  August  1951,  at  Ogden,  Weber 
County,  Utah.  (T) 

(2)— 8.  *  Hannah  Pamelia  Grigg,  b.  20  June  1889,  at  Loa,  Wayne  County,  Utah, 

md.  Orin  H.  McClellan.  He  was  b.  6  July  1884,  at  Payson,  Utah  County, 

Utah.  ,  Son  of  Harrison  Whitman  McClellan  and  Lodema  Lucina  Curtis. 
Ca  7  4  ? 

(2)— 10  ^William  Alexander  Grigg,  b.  25  April  1891,  at  Loa,  Wayne  County,  Utah, 
md.  Margaret  Emily  Covington,  14  January  1914.  She  was  b.  4  Jan- 
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uary  1893,  at  Loa,  Wayne  County,  Utah^  Daughter  of  John  Thomas 
Covington  and  Elizabeth  Adams.  (T) 

(2)— 11.  *James  Wilford  Grigg,  b.  6  May  1893,  at  Loa,  Wayne  County,  Utah, 
md.  Sallie  Denice  Harris,  8  August  1916.  She  was  b.  29  March  1897, 
at  St.  Anthony,  Fremont  County,  Idaho.  Daughter  of  Lafayette  Harris 
and  Louisa  Ross  Linda  Clark. 

#  #  # 


*(2)-4.  PARLEY  MORMON  GRIGG,  JUNIOR 

Parley  Junior  was  the  firstborn  son  of  Parley  and 
Amanda.  When  he  was  old  enough  to  start  to  school  he  had 
to  board  in  the  home  of  his  cousin,  (2)— 10.  Ruth  Permelia 
Taylor  Hoalst  at  Fremont  for  as  yet  there  was  no  school  in 
Loa. 

Parley  Junior  and  his  younger  brother,  Little  Ammon, 
helped  with  the  farm  work  and  with  the  care  of  the  livestock 
when  their  father  was  away  on  his  freighting  trips.  They 
usually  rode  out  to  the  farm  horseback  or  in  the  two  wheeled 
cart. 

From  1897  to  1899  he  attended  the  Snow  Academy  at 
Ephraim.  He  was  there  when  he  received  a  call  to  go  on  a 
mission  to  the  Southern  States  for  the  Mormon  Church. 

He  was  ordained  a  Seventy  (The  work  of  a  Seventy  in 
the  Church  is  missionary  work)  by  J.  Golden  Kimball.  He 
and  his  missionary  companion  traveled  on  foot  through  East 
Kentucky,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  They  went  from 
house  to  house  holding  cottage  meetings  and  teaching  the 
gospel  to  all  who  would  listen.  Many  were  eager  to  hear  the 
message,  but  in  other  localities  the  people  seemed  to  care 
more  for  corn  liquor  and  revelry. 

Parley  Junior  was  released  from  the  missionfield  in  1901. 
He  came  home  and  met  Thankful  Halsy  Gardner.  It  was 
love  at  first  sight.  They  were  married  in  the  Manti  Temple  in 
July  1902.  A  large  reception  was  held  in  the  Gardner  home. 

That  atumn,  with  his  new  wife  and  their  many  wedding 
presents,  he  moved  with  his  parents  to  Cove,  Union  County, 
Oregon. 

At  Cove  he  served  as  the  Seventies  Quorum  Instructor. 
He  was  chosen  to  be  the  Superintendent  of  the  Cove  Sunday 
School.  Their  first  five  children  were  born  here. 
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In  1909  they  moved  to  Nampa,  Idaho,  and  took  up  farm¬ 
ing.  Parley  played  the  cornet  for  the  Ward  dances,  and  was 
again  chosen  Sunday  School  Superintendent. 

On  the  7th  of  May  1916,  he  was  set  apart  as  bishop  of 
the  Nampa  Ward,  by  Orson  F.  Whitney.  He  served  in  this 
capacity  for  nine  years.  Parley  was  a  well  loved  bishop  for 
he  was  faithful  in  every  way.  He  visited  the  poor  and  fed 
them,  often  from  his  own  supplies.  He  administered  to  the 
sick  and  afflicted  for  he  had  the  same  God-given  gift  of 
healing  the  sick  as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  before 
him.  His  beloved  and  loyal  wife,  Hallie,  gave  him  much 
help  and  encouragement  in  this  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

While  he  was  bishop,  Parley  Junior  was  carrying  on  a 
successful  farming  operation  on  his  large  farm  three  miles 
west  of  Nampa,  in  the  Lone  Star  District.  They  had  enough 
sturdy  sons  by  now  to  furnish  their  own  haying  crew.  Extra 
land  nearby  was  usually  rented  to  keep  them  all  busy. 

When  he  was  released  from  the  Bishopric,  December 
1924,  he  was  called  to  serve  on  the  High  Council  of  the 
Boise  Stake. 

In  the  autumn  of  1932,  having  gone  broke  in  the  depres¬ 
sion,  he  moved  with  his  family  to  the  mountains  of  Smith’s 
Prairie,  Idaho.  Here  he  organized  a  small  Sunday  School. 

In  1934,  they  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  sagebrush, 
in  Vale  Oregon.  They  soon  cleared  and  fenced  the  land  and 
built  a  home. 

From  1941  until  1943,  Parley  filled  a  mission  for  the 
Weiser  Stake.  February  1950  he  was  called  on  one  for  the 
Nyssa  Stake.  He  is  still  working  on  this  mission  and  has 
performed  a  great  work  in  the  Harper  vicinity.  Parley,  Junior, 
is  truly  happiest  when  explaining  the  Gospel  to  an  investi¬ 
gator.  It  might  well  be  said  that  he  has  devoted  a  lifetime 
to  the  Church  and  in  the  missionfield. 

They  now  live  upon  a  hilltop  on  a  beautiful  forty  acre 
farm  overlooking  the  valley  and  city  of  Vale.  Parley  Junior, 
has  a  small  orchard  and  garden  and  livestock.  His  beloved 
wife,  Hallie,  was  crowned  Vale’s  Poetess  Laureate  in  1949, 
having  had  more  than  two  hundred  of  her  poems  published 
in  magazines  and  newspapers.  She  has  written  the  lyrics 
of  four  songs  and  has  had  three  volumes  of  poetry  published. 
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One  volume  of  her  patriotic  verse  was  distributed  to  the 
soldiers  overseas  during  the  Second  World  War.  As  of  28 
December  1951.  Cleo  Grigg  Johnson 

#  #  #  #  # 

“Verily,  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  receiveth 
whomsoever  I  send  receiveth  me.  .  .  (St.  John 
13:20.) 

“And  whosoever  shall  not  receive  you,  nor  hear 
you,  when  you  depart  thence,  shake  off  the  dust 
under  your  feet  for  a  testimony  against  them.  .  .  A 
(St.  Mark  6:11.) 

Herewith  is  a  composite  of  the  daily  entries  found  in 
two  journals  covering  the  two  year  period  of  Parley  Junior’s 
labors  in  the  Southern  Mission  as  a  Mormon  Missionary. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  MISSIONARY  JOURNALS  OF 
(2)— 4.  PARLEY  MORMON  GRIGG,  JUNIOR 

Genealogy  of  Parley  Mormon  Grigg,  Junior,  son  of  Par¬ 
ley  Mormon  Grigg,  Senior  and  Amanda  Catherine  Oyler. 
I  was  born  13  December  1878,  at  Payson  City,  Utah.  Moved 
to  Loa,  Wayne  County,  Utah,  in  the  year  1885. 

There  I  resided.  In  the  year  1898  I  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  of  a  teacher.  Then  in  the  year  1899  I  was  or¬ 
dained  to  the  priesthood  of  an  Elder.  .  .  . 

My  call  to  go  on  a  mission  came  to  Loa  while  I  was 
attending  school  at  Ephraim.  My  eyes  were  bad  from  study¬ 
ing.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  down  home.  I  left  Ephraim 
the  5th  of  March  1899  and  went  to  Richfield  to  my  sister 
Mary’s  home.  Stayed  there  until  Monday  morning  and 
caught  the  mail  cart  home. 

Received  my  call  to  go  on  a  mission  to  the  Southern 
States.  Had  to  leave  by  the  13th  of  April.  I  left  home  the 
3rd  with  my  father.  He  drove  the  buggy  to  Richfield  where 
we  took  the  train.  We  landed  in  Salt  Lake  the  5th.  We  at¬ 
tended  Conference  four  days.  The  10th  of  April  I  was  set 
apart  to  go  on  my  mission.  11th  of  April  I  went  through 
the  Temple  for  my  endowments.  Thursday  the  13th  of  April 
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I  boarded  the  train  for  Chattanooga.  There  were  twenty 
Elders  on  the  train  going  to  the  Southern  States.  .  .  . 

17  April  1899— A  number  of  Elders  took  the  trip  up  Mt. 
Lookout.  Brother  Felt  was  the  leader  showing  us  the  his¬ 
torical  facts.  Mt.  Lookout  is  2100  feet  above  sea  level,  1600 
above  Chattanooga.  We  could  see  into  seven  states,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Virginia  and  Mississippi. 

19  April  1899— President  Ben  E.  Bich  and  his  Councilors 
held  a  meeting  to  assign  the  Elders  to  then  fields  of  labor. 
There  were  thirty-six  of  us.  .  .  .  I  was  assigned  to  labor  in  the 
Conference  of  East  Kentucky. 

With  other  Elders  I  left  Chattanooga  at  nine  o’clock 
that  night.  .  .  .  Thursday  night  we  landed  in  London  City, 
Kentucky.  Elders  were  waiting  for  us  to  start  out  to  our 
several  counties.  After  supper  President  Lyman  assigned  us 
our  companions.  My  companion  was  Elder  Edgar  Jeffery 
from  Loa,  Wayne  County,  Utah.  Next  morning  after  break¬ 
fast  we  had  a  hearty  handshaking  with  the  Elders  and  started 
on  our  journey  to  Compton,  Wolfe  County,  Kentucky. 

The  first  day  Elder  Jeffery  and  I  traveled  until  about 
noon  when  we  came  to  an  old  school  house.  We  sat  down 
to  rest.  A  couple  of  young  men  were  ploughing  nearby. 
When  the  dinner  bell  rang  they  unhitched  for  dinner.  They 
asked  us  if  we  would  come  and  have  some  dinner  with  them. 
We  willingly  accepted  and  went  and  had  a  bite  of  dinner 
with  them.  We  had  a  sociable  talk  with  them.  They  were 
the  Thomas  Boberts  family.  Brother  Jeffery  and  I  journeyed 
on  until  night  when  we  came  to  the  home  of  Isaac  Bodkins. 
Here  we  were  treated  kindly  and  lodged  for  the  night.  We 
then  journeyed  on. 

#  #  #  *  # 


3  June  1899— The  first  Sunday  of  the  month  was  our 
regular  Fast  Day.  So  we  fasted  and  held  meeting  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  again  at  night  at  the  home  of  Brother  Sparks. 

5  June  1899— We  went  down  to  Frenchburg  after  our 
mail.  We  went  by  Mr.  Pern  Ingrims  to  ask  the  privilege  of 
holding  meeting  at  his  house.  He  had  gone  to  Frenchburg 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  would  not  give  their  consent 
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until  we  saw  him.  We  journeyed  on  and  got  our  mail.  We 
went  on  a  block  and  met  Mr.  Ingrims.  He  refused  to  let  us 
hold  meeting  at  his  house. 

A  few  days  before  Isaac  Hayes’  wife  had  invited  us  to 
have  dinner  and  ice  cream  with  them.  So  we  went  to  their 
place  and  took  dinner.  Sister  Hayes  had  lots  of  ice  cream. 
We  had  all  we  could  eat.  The  day  was  very  hot  and  the  ice 
cream  was  a  very  good  treat  for  us  and  we  appreciated  it 
very  much.  We  went  into  the  sitting  room  and  the  little  girl 
played  the  organ  and  sang  for  us.  We  got  extremely  hot 
on  the  road  back  to  Brother  Sparks.  The  sun  shone  down 
very  hot  on  us.  When  we  got  there  we  were  so  tired  that 
we  didn’t  go  any  further  but  held  meeting  there. 

#  #  #  #  # 


19  June  1899— Monday  morning  Elder  Bowen  and  I  went 
to  Cliffty,  a  new  neighborhood,  to  see  if  we  could  hold  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  schoolhouse  which  was  about  three  miles  from 
Henry  Barkers.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  see  the  trustees, 
Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Powers  and  Mr.  Hayes.  They  gave  us  per¬ 
mission  to  hold  meeting  there. 

We  gave  out  an  appointment  for  Tuesday  night.  We 
visited  the  neighborhood  and  distributed  tracts.  Evening 
come  on  and  it  got  dark.  We  did  not  have  any  where  to  go. 
We  went  to  three  places  and  asked  for  entertainment,  but 
we  were  refused.  We  went  up  the  Creek  to  an  old  man’s 
place.  We  called  and  told  him  our  business.  He  said  he  was 
not  prepared  to  keep  us,  so  Brother  Bowen  offered  him  a 
tract.  He  would  not  take  it.  He  told  us  he  did  not  want  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  Joe  Smith.  He  told  us  to  go  out  from  his 
place  and  stay  out.  We  saw  we  would  have  to  lay  out  if  we 
did  not  go  back  to  Brother  Barkers.  So  we  left  and  went  and 
stayed  with  him. 

25  June  1899— Sunday  morning  at  ten  o’clock  we  held 
meeting  again.  Right  after  meeting  we  held  the  Ordinance 
of  Baptism.  We  baptized  Victory  McGlathin,  James  Sparks, 
Henry  Sparks  and  Lebum  Sparks.  We  Elders  then  went  to 
Sisters  Hayes  for  dinner.  After  dinner  we  confirmed  the  new 
converts  Members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  Then  we  all  went  to  meeting.  Elder  Bowen  took 
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up  the  time  and  we  had  a  very  good  time.  The  house  was 
full.  After  meeting  Sister  Coldiron  took  Elder  Wood  and  I 
home  with  her  and  Brother  Hayes  took  the  other  Elders 
home  with  him  for  supper. 

Elder  Wood  and  I  met  up  with  a  Methodist  Preacher. 
We  argued  with  him  for  two  hours.  His  name  was  Marion 
Stamps.  We  were  unexperienced,  but,  by  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  we  held  the  preacher  a  close  argument.  We  then  went 
back  down  to  meeting.  The  Cliffty  schoolhouse  was  again 
full  to  overflowing.  Elder  Jeffery  spoke  on  the  subject:  “Why 
I  am  a  Mormon.’ 

In  the  morning  before  we  left  Sister  Coldirons,  we  had 
another  argument  with  Marion  Stamps.  We  then  journeyed 
on  to  Frenchburg  and  got  our  mail. 

Tuesday  27  June  1899— Elder  Jeffery  and  I  stayed  at  the 
Sparks  home.  We  were  aiming  to  leave  Menifee  County 
and  go  to  Wolfe  County.  .  .  .  When  we  were  fixing  to  leave 
the  folks  wanted  us  to  stay  another  day  and  let  them  do  our 
washing.  As  our  clothes  were  dirty  we  thought  that  was  a 
good  idea.  We  then  stayed  and  held  meeting  with  them. 

#  #  #  #  # 


Hayden,  Leslie  County,  Kentucky,  2  March  1900— 

I  arrived  in  Hayden  this  morning  to  meet  Elder  Hopkins. 
I  went  to  the  postoffice  and  inquired  for  him.  They  did  not 
know  which  direction  he  and  his  companion  had  gone.  I 
started  up  the  Kentucky  River  and  had  traveled  about  two 
miles  when  I  overtook  them.  We  came  back  down  the  river 
to  Mr.  Pace’s  house.  There  I  did  some  writing  and  took 
dinner. 

This  is  the  close  of  my  first  journal  of  my  Missionary 
Labors  in  the  eastern  part  of  Kentucky,  commencing  the  19th 
of  April  1899  and  ending  2nd  of  March  1900.  My  labors  have 
been  successful  thus  far  and  my  health  good.  I  give  God  the 
honor  for  blessing  me  and  protecting  me  in  my  labors. 

I  still  feel  like  pressing  harder  at  all  times  to  do  what  I 
can  for  the  advancement  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  My  heart’s  prayer  and  desire  is  to  fill  an  hon¬ 
orable  Mission  and  prove  myself  a  worthy  workman  in  His 
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vinyard.  I  know  He  is  able  to  make  me  a  messenger  of  the 
Gospel.  May  this  be  the  blessing  bestowed  upon  everyone 
that  is  working  and  striving  towards  that  end. 

I  thank  God  for  finding  me  worthy  of  a  position  of  this 
kind.  I  ask  God  to  help  me  and  crown  the  weakest  of  my 
efforts  with  success,  that  I  might  be  able  to  be  an  heir  with 
God  and  a  joint  heir  with  Christ. 

Paul  said  that  eye  has  not  seen,  neither  has  ear  heard  the 
things  that  God  has  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  So 
help  me  God. 

&  #  #  #  # 


21  March  1900— Bige  Morgan  s  Residence,  Short  Creek. 
After  having  a  good  night  s  rest,  arose  seven  o’clock,  prepared 
breakfast,  bid  the  folks  goodbye  and  started  down  to  Hayden. 
We  were  anxious  to  get  our  mail.  ...  I  received  six  letters, 
two  from  home  and  four  from  different  friends.  I  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  piece  of  wedding  cake  from  home.  Tine  Oyler,  my 
uncle,  had  just  gotten  married.  We  went  to  Johnnie  Pace’s 
house  in  town.  We  opened  the  cake  and  Elder  Hopkins, 
Sister  Pace  and  myself  ate  the  cake,  except  a  small  piece  we 
saved  for  Sister  Morgan.  .  .  . 

#  #  #  #  # 

16  July  1900— S.  D.  Dingus  Residence,  Canun’s  Creek. 
Weather  hot. 

We  arose,  prepared  breakfast  and  had  a  sociable  time. 
We  stayed  there  most  of  the  day.  In  the  evening  there  was 
singing  practice  at  Sabor’s  Chapel.  The  Misses  Lucy  and 
Ella  Dingus  prepared  supper  for  all  of  us  before  we  went  so 
we  could  stay  for  preaching. 

After  singing  practice,  Lee  Nickols,  Edward  Gree  and 
Professor  Vicors  got  up  and  opposed  Mormonism  and  told 
many  black  lies  on  us.  When  they  were  through,  I  arose  and 
corrected  their  statements.  At  night  we  held  meeting  again 
and  had  a  large  crowd  and  a  good  meeting. 

Saturday  28,  July  1900— Weather  hot. 

After  enjoying  a  good  night’s  rest  we  shouldered  our 
grips  and  went  to  a  place  appointed  to  meet  Elders  Hopkins 
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and  Bastian.  We  went  on  to  Sabor’s  Chapel  where  Professor 
Vicors  had  an  appointment  set  for  exposing  Mormonism. 

He  told  all  manner  of  lies  on  us  and  represented  us  as 
being  very  black.  He  spoke  for  an  hour  but  only  related 
anti-Mormon  history.  When  he  was  through  we  asked  for 
the  privilege  of  speaking.  But  they  would  not  let  us  say  a 
word  in  the  house.  We  called  the  crowd  of  people  together 
outside  and  the  whole  crowd  sang  Utah  and  the  Mormons. 
We  explained  our  beliefs  to  them  and  gave  out  a  meeting 
for  the  next  night.  This  meeting  was  very  successful. 

#  #  #  #  # 


2  October  1900— We  were  making  our  way  to  Swords 
Creek  Virginia,  where  the  Saints  were  located.  During  the 
day  we  traveled  through  the  county  seat  of  Russell  County, 
Virginia.  Lebanan  was  the  name  of  the  town.  We  called  at 
a  place  and  asked  for  entertainment.  The  man  at  the  place 
said  he  did  not  want  to  entertain  Mormons  and  sent  us  on 
our  way. 

We  continued  asking  for  entertainment  at  every  place 
we  came  to  until  about  ten  o’clock  that  night.  It  seemed  as 
though  every  door  was  closed  against  us.  We  were  turned 
away  nine  times  from  their  doors.  Darkness  was  upon  us. 
The  rain  was  descending,  the  roads  were  very  muddy  and 
we  were  both  fatigued. 

We  began  to  examine  ourselves  and  wonder  if  the  Lord 
had  forsaken  us.  We  found  a  sheltered  spot  and  offered  up  a 
humble  prayer  to  our  Heavenly  Father  to  soften  the  heart  of 
someone  that  we  might  have  shelter. 

The  owner  of  the  next  place  we  called  at  was  a  man 
named  William  Fuller.  He  took  us  in  and  his  wife  prepared 
a  warm  supper  for  us  which  we  enjoyed  very  much.  After 
supper  we  talked  with  the  gentleman  some  on  our  religion. 
He  seemed  very  friendly  toward  us.  They  prepared  us  a 
comfortable  bed  for  the  night. 

This  is  but  one  instance  among  many  that  could  be  men¬ 
tioned  where  the  Lord  opened  the  way  for  us.  As  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  say:  Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you:  seek  and 
ye  shall  find.” 

The  next  day  was  Saturday,  3rd  of  October.  We  had 
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eighteen  miles  to  walk  before  we  reached  Swords  Creek.  The 
roads  were  very  muddy.  We  reached  the  home  of  William 
Breadlane,  a  member  of  the  Church,  that  evening.  They 
were  overjoyed  to  see  us  and  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome.  We 
stayed  there  that  night,  also  Sunday  and  Monday.  .  .  . 

Elder  Sawords  and  I  had  a  nice  enjoyable  time  while  we 
labored  in  Russell  County.  Though  we  did  not  have  much 
of  an  opportunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel  among  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  as  they  all  rejected  the  Gospel  Message.  It  seemed  their 
hearts  were  hardened  against  it.  We  took  a  trip  on  down 
through  the  County  towards  Scott  County.  Visited  some 
friends  and  tried  to  present  the  Gospel  to  some  who  were 
not  our  friends. 

After  making  this  trip  we  returned  to  Swords  Creek 
among  the  Saints  and  held  a  few  more  meetings  with  them. 
We  had  lots  of  opposition  in  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 
The  ministers  of  other  sects  continually  fought  against 
Mormonism. 

#  *  #  #  # 

21  December  1900—1  received  word  from  President 
McKay  of  the  East  Kentucky  Conference  that  some  changes 
had  been  made  through  the  different  conferences  of  the 
South.  .  .  .  These  changes  threw  me  into  the  Virginia  Con¬ 
ference  with  headquarters  in  Richmond,  with  Elder  H.  S. 
Olsen,  President.  I  also  received  word  ...  to  be  present  at 
the  Virginia  Conference  to  be  held  the  25th  of  December. 
Under  the  circumstances  I  could  not  possibly  make  the  jour¬ 
ney.  It  was  three  hundred  miles  from  where  I  was.  I  could 
not  walk  it  in  so  short  a  time.  I  dropped  a  few  lines  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Olsen  explaining  matters.  .  .  . 

I  wrote  home  to  my  father  and  told  him  where  I  was 
and  my  condition.  He  mailed  me  twelve  dollars  in  cash 
that  I  might  travel  in  the  cars  to  my  field  of  labor. 

I  informed  the  President  that  I  had  relatives  in  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  Virginia.  I  asked  him,  if  he  thought  it  wise,  to 
give  me  the  privilege  of  visiting  them  at  an  early  date.  He 
assigned  me  to  that  County  and  told  me  to  go  there  as  soon 
as  I  could  make  arrangements  to  go.  He  assigned  Harry  J. 
Harper  of  Arizona  to  meet  me  there  as  my  companion. 
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VISIT  TO  MOTHER  S  BIRTHPLACE 

The  evening  of  the  29th  of  December  1900,  I  boarded 
the  train  for  Rockymount,  Franklin  County,  Virginia.  The 
journey  I  had  to  travel  was  about  two  hundred  miles.  I 
should  have  changed  cars  at  Roanke  City.  The  passenger 
arrived  there  about  4  o’clock  in  the  morning.  But,  through 
the  conductor  neglecting  his  duty,  I  did  not  know  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  there. 

When  I  found  out  the  mistake  I  was  fifteen  miles  be¬ 
yond  Roanke  City  going  East.  When  the  conductor  re¬ 
minded  me  of  the  fact,  I  explained  how  the  mistake  came 
about.  He  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  ticket  explaining  to  the 
conductor  on  the  train  going  back.  I  had  to  go  on  fifteen 
miles  farther  to  Bedford  City  and  wait  until  5  o’clock  for 
the  Westbound  train.  I  arrived  back  in  Roanke  City  about 
6  o’clock. 

Mr.  Oren  Oyler,  my  mother’s  uncle,  lived  about  thirty 
miles  from  that  city.  It  being  Sunday  the  train  going  to 
Rockymount  did  not  run.  So  I  decided  to  make  the  trip  by 
walking.  I  shouldered  my  grip  and  started  on  my  way.  The 
country  was  strange  and  I  had  to  inquire  my  way.  I  had  not 
gone  far  when  it  began  to  rain.  The  roads  got  very  muddy. 
The  soil  was  a  red  clay  and  very  sticky. 

I  arrived  at  Mr.  Oyler’s  about  5  o’clock  that  night.  I 
was  nearly  give  out  and  weak  from  the  long  walk.  I  knew  I 
would  be  a  stranger  to  them,  and  being  a  Mormon,  I  did  not 
know  if  I  would  be  welcome  or  not. 

They  had  two  buildings  on  the  place,  one  a  fairly  good 
brick  house,  the  other  a  lumber  house  east  of  the  main  dwell¬ 
ing,  used  principally  for  cooking  and  dining.  (Underneath  it 
was  a  celler  full  of  sweet  taters  and  other  good  things. ) 

Fust  I  went  to  the  brick  house  and  knocked.  No  one 
answered.  Then  I  called  at  the  door  of  the  lumber  house. 
Mr.  Oyler  and  family  were  eating  supper.  They  seemed  to 
be  very  surprised  when  they  opened  the  door  and  gazed 
upon  me.  They  did  not  know  I  was  any  relation  then.  The 
old  gentleman  escorted  me  into  the  sitting  room.  Then  I 
began  to  explain  who  I  was  and  my  business  there,  making 
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known  that  I  was  a  Mormon  Missionary  and  a  near  kin  to 
them,  as  my  grandfather  was  his  brother. 

They  welcomed  me  very  kindly,  I  told  them  about  my 
mother,  Amanda,  and  her  family— of  how  they  were  converted 
here  and  had  immigrated  to  Utah. 

Uncle  Buck,  as  he  was  called,  opened  his  home  to  me 
during  my  stay  there.  He  called  in  the  neighbors  from  far 
and  near  to  hear  “Mandy’s  boy  preach.  I  had  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  teaching  them  the  Gospel.  I  held  meetings  through¬ 
out  the  adjoining  neighborhoods,  too. 

“Why,  I  have  learned  more  about  Mormonism  from 
Mandy’s  boy  than  from  anyone!"  exclaimed  Uncle  Buck 
one  day. 

“Why,  Papa,  you  would  never  let  any  of  the  other  mis¬ 
sionaries  stop  here,"  cried  his  daughter  Pearl,  a  pretty  girl 
who  wanted  to  go  to  Utah  with  me. 

I  visited  my  grandfather,  Ammon  Oyler’s  old  home 
place.  His  oldest  daughter,  Elizabeth  Altec,  and  her  family 
still  lived  there.  It  was  not  far  from  the  Oren  Oyler  farm. 
I  walked  up  the  path  to  the  Springhouse  northeast  of  the 
house,  the  path  my  mother  had  told  me  about  in  my  child¬ 
hood— the  path  she  had  traveled  so  much  in  her  childhood. 

I  gazed  upon  the  old  weight  clock  still  hanging  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  old  house.  It  was  running  as  good 
as  when  they  left  it  thirty  years  before.  This  all  gave  me 
great  pleasure  in  visiting  there.  I  labored  in  Franklin  County 
about  ten  days  which  was  the  joy  of  my  mission. 

I  was  anxious  to  visit  the  birthplace  of  my  father  in 
North  Carolina.  I  arrived  there  about  the  10th  of  January 
1901.  I  visited  my  father  s  sister,  Nancy  Jane,  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  Martin  Venable.  Aunt  Nancy  was  a  kind  and  patient 
woman.  Her  family  was  grown  up  and  scattered.  She  gave 
me  my  father  s  little  silver-mounted  rifle  that  he  had  had  to 
leave  behind  thirty-two  years  before.  But  I  could  not  take  it 
with  me. 

The  visit  to  these  parts  was  most  interesting  to  me  on 
account  of  having  heard  Father  relate  his  early  childhood  ex¬ 
periences  of  this  country. 

The  country  was  a  rugged,  rough,  hilly  and  timbered 
territory.  There  were  no  roads  or  conveyances.  The  mis- 
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sionaries  traveled  on  foot  and  by  map.  We  would  decide 
on  our  destination  and  then  travel  in  a  straight  line  up  hill 
and  down— following  the  trail  if  there  happened  to  be  one. 
It  was  the  same  throughout  all  my  missionary  travels. 


Edited  and  copied  February  1952  by  Cleo  Grigg  Johnson 

INCIDENTS  FROM  THE  RECORD  OF  THANKFUL 
HALSY  GARDNER  GRIGG  (HALLIE  GRIGG) 

I  am  the  tenth  child  of  a  family  of  fourteen.  Before  I 
was  born  my  father  had  a  dream.  He  dreamed  my  mother, 
who  was  in  the  last  months  of  pregnancy,  gave  birth  to  a 
little  girl.  He  dreamed  that  he  had  the  child  blessed  and 
named  Thankful  Halsey  after  the  first  wife  of  his  wife’s 
father,  Apostle  Parley  Parker  Pratt. 

After  my  birth,  as  soon  as  my  father  knew  I  was  a  girl, 
he  was  certain  that  his  dream  was  from  the  Lord.  He  had 
me  blessed  and  named  Thankful  Halsey. 

Years  later,  when  I  had  my  Patriarchal  Blessing,  I  was 
told:  “Thy  spirit  was  known  to  the  Father  and  He  layed  His 
Hands  upon  your  head  and  set  you  apart  to  come  to  earth 
and  fill  a  mission  as  a  mother.”  When  I  received  this  bless¬ 
ing  I  knew  that  the  promise  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  fact  that  I  was  known  to  the  Lord  while  I  was  yet  unborn, 
and  that  He  had  caused  my  father  to  name  me  as  he  did. 

The  desire  of  my  heart  from  that  time  on  was  that 
my  life  might  be  full  of  faith  like  that  of  the  woman  whom 
1  had  been  named  for. 

At  the  time  of  my  father  s  dream,  he  had  taken  up  a  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acre  homestead  north  of  Prattsville,  Sevier 
County,  Utah.  Here  in  a  log  hut  I  was  born  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  24th  of  November  1880.  .  .  . 

I  have  a  dim  recollection  of  being  shown  a  three  room 
log  house  which  my  father  bought  in  Richfield.  We  moved 
into  it  that  the  children  might  go  to  school  and  Sunday 
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School.  We  kept  our  ranch  which  was  five  miles  away.  Every 
day  the  menfolks  went  to  the  farm  to  feed  and  water  the 
cattle  and  hogs  and  do  other  chores.  .  .  .  When  school  was 
out  each  spring  we  would  return  to  the  ranch  to  raise  wheat 
and  hay  for  the  winter. 

In  the  1880  s  my  folks  decided  to  build  a  large  adobe 
house  in  town  and  use  the  old  one  for  a  stable.  A  young 
Norwegian  convert,  Jacob  Lauritzen,  who  later  married  my 
sister,  Annie,  was  hired  to  make  the  dobies.  The  house  was 
two  full  stories  high  and  had  eight  large  rooms. 

When  it  was  nearly  finished  the  folks  went  to  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  Manti  Temple.  On  the  way  home  old  Kit  s  tug 
came  unhitched.  Dad  stepped  down  on  the  buggy  tongue 
to  fasten  it.  The  team  became  frightened  and  ran  away. 
Dad’s  leg  was  broken.  He  had  to  stay  in  the  home  of  Brother 
Kingsford  in  Mayfield  for  many  weeks  until  his  leg  was 
healed. 

When  at  last  he  arrived  home  we  were  moved  into  the 
new  house.  It  had  a  large  parlor  and  we  enjoyed  many 
parties,  weddings  and  family  gatherings  there.  It  was  there 
that  my  father’s  funeral  was  held  in  October  1895. 

My  father  died  the  fall  I  finished  grade  school.  I  felt 
very  discouraged  and  down  hearted.  However,  thanks  to  my 
mother,  I  started  to  high  school.  By  the  time  I  graduated  I 
had  taken  up  with  a  very  rough  group  of  bo  vs  and  gills. 
They  would  rather  stay  out  of  church  on  Sunday  and  play 
cards  than  anything  else. 

My  mother  sent  me  to  the  University  of  Utah  to  get  me 
away  from  the  crowd  I  was  running  with.  I  feel  gratefully 
obliged  to  her  for  taking  an  interest  in  me  and  seeing  that  I 
took  the  right  path  at  this  turning  point  in  my  life. 

My  teachers  at  the  University  were  none  too  optimistic 
about  religion.  Being  easily  influenced  I  half  believed  the 
things  they  taught  about  the  origin  of  man.  These  were,  in 
many  ways,  very  dark  years  for  I  forgot  to  pray  and  was 
neglectful  of  every  religious  duty. 

After  two  years  at  the  University  I  began  teaching 
school.  The  first  year  at  Aurora  and  two  years  in  my  home¬ 
town  of  Bichfield. 

It  was  during  my  third  year  of  teaching  that  I  began 
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to  be  troubled  with  a  chest  pain.  (Probably  a  congested 
aorta. )  This  pain  bothered  me  so  much  that  I  feared  I  would 
have  to  give  up  teaching. 

One  night,  at  my  mother’s  invitation,  two  Mormon 
Elders  stayed  at  our  house.  .  .  .  After  supper  the  visitors  and 
the  family  went  into  the  parlor  to  sing  some  gospel  songs. 
I  was  feeling  too  ill  to  sing  with  them,  so  I  went  into  the 
bedroom  to  rest.  Soon  my  sister,  Belle,  came  to  the  door 
and  said,  “Elder  Henderson  has  asked  why  you  are  not  sing¬ 
ing  with  us.  I  told  him  you  had  a  pain  in  your  chest.  He 
wishes  you  to  come  into  the  parlor  as  he  feels  impressed  that 
he  should  administer  to  you. ” 

I  went  into  the  parlor  and  sat  down.  They  anointed  my 
head  with  oil  and  sealed  the  anointing.  As  soon  as  they 
finished  the  administration  I  returned  to  the  bedroom  and 
lay  down.  Belle  came  to  the  door  again  and  said,  “Elder 
Henderson  said  that  he  feels  sure  the  administration  was  of 
no  effect.  He  wants  you  to  come  back.” 

I  really  was  no  better,  but  I  wondered  how  he  knew 
that  I  hadn’t  been  helped.  I  went  back  where  the  folks  were 
and  sat  down  in  a  chair. 

“I  feel  impressed  that  we  should  perform  the  ordinance 
again  as  Miss  Gardner  is  no  better,”  Elder  Henderson  said. 
Turning  to  the  other  Elder  he  whispered,  “You  anoint  her.” 

I  was  anointed  and  given  a  teaspoon  of  oil  to  swallow. 
Then  the  Elders  put  their  hands  upon  my  head  and  began 
to  pray.  As  soon  as  Elder  Henderson  said,  “In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  I  rebuke  the  sickness  that  is  preying  upon  your 
system,”  I  felt  a  strange  power  that  caused  the  oil  to  reno¬ 
vate  my  system.  The  pain  left  my  heart  immediately  and 
from  that  time  on  I  was  perfectly  well. 

The  next  morning  as  Belle  and  I  were  going  to  school  I 
remarked,  “I  have  an  impression  that  I  am  going  to  see  my 
future  husband  soon.” 

“Elder  Henderson  promised  you  that  you  would  live  to 
be  a  wife  and  mother,”  said  she. 

The  next  night  I  went  home  from  school  early  and 
started  to  prepare  supper.  I  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
saw  some  one  coming  along  the  walk.  It  was  Belle  and  a 
young,  returned  missionary,  Parley  Mormon  Grigg,  Junior. 
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The  whispering  of  the  spirit  which  told  me  that  I  was 
going  to  meet  my  future  husband  was  fulfilled.  .  .  .  They 
called  us  Parley  and  Thankful  the  second. 

After  we  were  married  and  settled  in  Cove, Oregon,  I  had 
many  promptings  of  the  spirit.  My  husband’s  mother, 
Amanda  C.  Oyler,  was  a  very  devout  woman.  She  taught 
me  many  things  about  the  Gospel.  She  taught  me  the  essen¬ 
tial  things  in  child  care.  She  washed  and  dressed  each  one 
of  my  thirteen  children  at  birth.  She  told  me  a  woman’s 
duty  to  her  God  and  to  her  Country  was  to  bear  children. 
I  loved  this  woman  very  much. 

While  we  were  living  in  Nampa  our  seventh  child, 
Nephi,  was  born.  When  he  was  yet  very  small  he  came  down 
with  pneumonia.  We  called  in  our  neighbor,  Elder  Huff,  to 
help  Parley  administer  to  the  sick  child.  While  Elder  Huff 
had  his  hands  on  Nephi’ s  head  a  vision  came  to  this  good 
old  man.  He  saw  Nephi  as  a  grown  man  carrying  a  brief¬ 
case  or  grip.  It  was  made  known  to  him  that  the  child, 
Nephi,  would  get  well  and  perform  a  great  work  in  the 
Church. 

#  #  #  #  # 


I  want  my  children  to  remember  that  if  they  will  live 
right  and  keep  all  the  Commandments  of  God,  He  will  an¬ 
swer  their  prayers  about  practical  things  as  well  as  spiritual 
ones.  The  Lord  will  give  you  good  weather  in  which  to  put 
up  your  hay  if  you  will  ask  him  for  it  and  live  worthily. 

I  firmly  believe  in  revelation  from  God  to  each  man 
and  woman,  who  asks  him  for  guidance. 

My  Patriarchial  Blessing  said  that  some  of  the  noblest 
spirits  that  were  to  be  born  of  woman  should  come  to  earth 
through  my  loins.  And  that  if  I  would  do  my  part  no  power 
beneath  the  heavens  could  thwart  my  purpose  or  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Lord  concerning  me. 

I  feel  very  thankful  that  my  son,  Nephi,  has  been  called 
to  be  the  bishop  of  the  Vale  Ward,  and  that  my  son,  James 
is  fulfilling  a  mission  in  the  Southern  States. 
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TWO  POEMS  BY 

THANKFUL  HALSEY  GARDNER  GRIGG 
KNOWN  AS  HALLIE  GRIGG 

SECOND  MILE 

There  was  an  adage  long  ago 
As  clear  as  any  bell, 

“Should  ever  a  guest 
Thy  coat  request, 

Give  him  thy  cloak  as  well.” 

And  this:  “If  asked  to  go  a  mile, 

By  one  who  is  in  need, 

Go  with  a  smile 

The  second  mile 

And  be  his  friend  in  deed.” 

This  world  of  greed 

Has  urgent  need 

To  keep  such  words  on  file; 

Reward  will  meet 
Those  privileged  feet 
That  go  a  second  mile. 


BEYOND  YOUR  REACH,  DEAR  ROBIN 

O,  mother  heart,  you  too 
Have  lived,  to  learn 

That  fledglings  flying  forth 
Do  not  return. 

Though  grieved  by  weakness 
As  you  hear  them  cry, 

Yet  urging  them  to 

Leave  the  nest  and  fly. 

The  cozy  hours  that  you 
Knew  within 

The  nest  are  gone,  once  flying 
Days  begin. 

Full  well  you  taught  all  things 
You  tried  to  teach, 

But  now,  bruised  heart, 

They’ve  flown  beyond  your  reach. 
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(2)— 4.  PARLEY  MORMON  GRIGG,  JUNIOR  AND 

THANKFUL  HALSEY  GARDNER 

Md.  23  July  1902 
Issue 

(3)— 1.  ^Parley  Pratt  Grigg,  b.  16  June,  1903,  at  Cove,  Union  County,  Oregon. 

Md.  Florence  Elizabeth  Hollcroft,  6  April  1923.  She  was  b.  6  February 
1906,  at  Marshalltown,  Marshall  County,  Iowa.  Daughter  of  Albert 
Hollcroft  and  Maude  Mills.  (T) 

(3)— 2.  * William  LaMar  Grigg,  b.  1  July  1904,  at  Cove,  Union  County,  Oregon. 

Md.  Oliva  Straub,  30  September  1929.  She  was  b.  9  July  1910,  at 
Portland,  Multnomah  County,  Oregon.  Daughter  of  Karl  J.  Straub  and 
Katherine  M.  Stopper. 

(3)— 3.  ^Eugene  Grigg,  b.  5  December  1905,  at  Cove,  Union  County,  Oregon. 

Md.  Cecelia  Taggart,  20  March  1929.  She  was  b.  31  March  1904,  at 
Harrison,  Kootenai  County,  Idaho.  Daughter  of  Jefferson  Davis  Taggart 
and  Laura  Agnes  Charbourne. 

(3)— 4.  *Anthon  Wells  Grigg,  b.  5  December  1907,  at  Cove,  Union  County, 
Oregon.  Md.  ( 1 )  Nina  Adelinee  Dyas,  13  October  1929.  She  was  b. 
26  October  1911,  at  Meridian,  Ada  County,  Idaho.  Daughter  of  Gor¬ 
don  Morris  Dyas  and  Viola  Jane  Elam.  (T)  Divorced  1952.  Wells  md. 
(2)  Earna  Byers,  December  1953.  (T) 

(3)— 5  *Leah  Vesta  Grigg,  b.  1  September  1909,  at  Cove,  Union  County,  Ore¬ 
gon.  Md.  Lloyd  Dow  Dyas,  13  October  1929.  He  was  b.  5  May  1909, 
at  Codell,  Kansas.  Son  of  Gordon  Morris  Dyas  and  Viola  Jane  Elam.  (T) 

(3)— 6.  ^Theodore  Golden  Grigg,  b.  31  May  1911,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho.  Md.  Loreyne  Monson,  3  June  1936.  She  was  b.  4  March  1917, 
at  Parma,  Canyon  County,  Idaho.  Daughter  of  Alva  Thomas  Monson 
and  Elsie  Lois  Brenton. 

(3)— 7.  ^Francis  Nephi  Grigg,  b.  6  May  1912,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County,  Idaho. 

Md.  Addie  Christine  Crummett,  24  December  1936.  She  was  b.  11  No¬ 
vember  1918,  at  Emmett,  Gem  County,  Idaho.  Daughter  of  Fred  Crum¬ 
mett  and  Frances  Elizabeth  Gravel.  (T) 

(3)— 8.  *Julia  Kathryn  Grigg,  b.  2  March  1915,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County,  Idaho. 

Md.  (1)  Warren  Walters.  No  Issue.  Md.  (2)  Otis  Harland  Williams, 
26  August  1937.  He  was  b.  2  January  1902,  at  Dayville,  Grant  County, 
Oregon.  Son  of  Horatio  Lee  Williams  and  Minnie  Branch.  (T) 

(3)— 9.  *  James  Wilford  Grigg,  b.  20  January  1917,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho.  Md.  Norma  Barlow,  23  December  1943.  She  was  b.  18  April 
1918,  at  West  Bountiful,  Davis  County,  Utah.  Daughter  of  Israel  Call 
Barlow  and  Myrtle  Ford.  (T) 

(3)— 10.*  June  Thelma  Grigg,  b.  23  January  1919,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho.  Md.  Kenneth  Payne  Carey,  18  November  1936.  He  was  b.  16 
December  1911,  at  Vale,  Malheur  County,  Oregon.  Son  of  George  T. 
Carey  and  Margaret  Payne. 

(3)— 11.  *Heber  Jedediah  Grigg,  b.  23  January  1921,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho.  Md.  (1)  Dorothy  Bronson,  25  February  1942.  She  was  b.  30 
August  1929.  Divorced  1953.  Md.  (2)  Glesna  Crocker  Houghton,  a 
widow,  August  1954. 

(2)— 4.  Parley  Mormon  Grigg,  Junior,  line 
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Seated:  (2)— 4.  Parley  and  Hallie.  Standing:  Eldest  son  (3)— 1.  Parley  Pratt,  and  wife,  (3)— 3.  Eugene  and  wife, 
(3)— 4.  Anthon  Wells  and  (1)  wife,  (3)— 5.  Leah  Vesta  Dyas  and  husband,  (3)— 6.  Theodore  Golden  and  wife, 
(3)— 7.  Francis  Nephi  and  wife,  (3)— 8.  Julia  Kathryn  Williams  and  husband,  (3)— 9.  James  Wilford  and  wife, 
(3)— 10.  June  Thelma  Carey  and  husband,  3)— 12.  Heb  er  Jedediah  and  wife,  Youngest  son,  (3)— 13.  Laurence 
Richard  and  (2)  wife. 
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(3)— 12.  Norma  Grigg,  b.  November,  1923,  d.  12  December  1923,  of  pneumo¬ 
nia,  Nampa,  Canyon  County,  Idaho. 

(3)— 13.  *  Lawrence  Richard  Grigg,  b.  31  May  1924,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho.  Md.  ( 1 )  Laurel  Burton,  22  September  1943.  She  was  b.  3  March 
1925  and  d.  19  January  1949  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Daughter  of 

Jacob  P.  Burton  and  Lucille .  No  Issue.  Md.  (2)  (5)— 2.  Angie 

Maude  Fuhriman,  5  May  1950.  (T)  She  was  b.  24  December  1953,  at 
Kuna,  Canyon  or  Ada  County,  Idaho.  Daughter  of  Cyril  Bryce  Fuhriman 
and  Luzetta  Blackburn.  Angie  is  a  descendant  of  Dr.  Anderson  I.  Grigg 
through  Pamelia  Grigg  Tayler,  Louisa  Taylor,  Luzetta  Angeline  Taylor 
Blackburn. 


*  ( 3 )  -1.  PARLEY  PRATT  GRIGG 

( 3 )  —1.  Parley  was  nearly  seven  when  the  family  settled 
in  Nampa,  Canyon  County,  Idaho.  He  was  a  deeply  serious, 
intelligent  lad,  and  as  the  eldest  child  had  a  great  deal  of 
responsibility  in  helping  with  the  care  of  the  younger  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  work  of  the  farm. 

As  a  boy  he  was  religious— never  missing  an  opportunity 
of  attending  Church  and  its  auxiliaries,  often  singing  on  the 
programs  and  even  winning  a  prize  for  writing  the  best  song 
in  a  Mutual  contest. 

In  his  teens  he  liked  to  dabble  in  oil  painting,  and  his 
mother  encouraged  him  in  these  efforts.  He  had  a  place 
fixed  in  the  parlor  for  his  painting  equipment;  sometimes 
using  the  library  table  which  was  covered  with  a  long  cloth. 
One  morning  when  he  had  become  deeply  absorbed  in  his 
work  the  table  quietly  raised  up  and  walked  away  from  the 
startled  artist.  His  younger  brothers,  Golden  and  Nej^hi,  had 
hidden  under  there,  smothering  their  giggles  for  an  hour,  in 
order  to  pull  this  prank. 

When  he  was  twenty  he  was  called  on  a  Stake  Mission 
to  northern  Idaho.  In  Sweet  he  became  acquainted  with, 
and  converted  Florence  Elizabeth  Hollcroft  to  the  Church. 
They  were  married  later. 

They  went  to  live  in  Portland  about  1926.  There  he 
became  inspired  to  invent  a  neon  sign,  but  before  he  had 
it  patented  another  man  had  a  similar  one  patented.  So 
Parley  sold  his  idea  to  this  man  and  then  operated  a  neon 
sign  shop  in  Portland  for  twelve  years.  When  he  sold  his 
shop  he  went  into  the  wholesale  business.  He  is  head  of  his 
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own  wholesale  house  and  distributes  all  kinds  of  wholesale 
goods  to  the  retail  stores  around  Portland. 

Parley  and  family  have  their  own  spacious  Colonial  type 
home  at  3675  S.E.  Carlton  Street.  He  is  active  in  the  More¬ 
land  Ward  of  Portland.  As  of  31  March  1953 

(3)— 1.  PARLEY  PRATT  GRIGG  AND 
FLORENCE  ELIZABETH  HOLLCROFT 

Md.  6  April  1923 
Issue 

(4)— 1.  Frances  Helene  Grigg,  b.  8  May  1924,  at  Sweet,  Idaho.  Md.  ( 1 ) 
Frank  Taylor,  md.  (2)  Glen  Judd. 

(4)— 2.  LaVerne  Florence  Grigg,  a  twin,  b.  5  July  1926,  at  Star, 
Canyon  County,  Idaho.  Md.  Richard  M.  Porter  in  1945.  Re¬ 
sides  in  California. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Landon  Parley  Porter,  b.  abt.  1947. 

(5)— 2.  Ruddie  Porter,  b.  abt.  1949. 

(5)— 3.  Judy  Porter,  b.  abt.  1952. 

(4)— 3.  LaVar  Parley  Grigg,  a  twin,  b.  5  July  1926,  at  Star,  Canyon 
County,  Idaho.  Md.  Doreen  Hawe  in  July  1950.  He  served 
two  years  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  At  present  LaVar  is  in  business 
with  his  father. 


Issue 

(4)— 4.  Gerald  Wilbur  Grigg,  b.  14  August  1928,  at  Portland  Multnomah  County, 
Oregon.  Enlisted  in  Air  Force  August  1950.  Served  four  years.  Was 
radio  operator  on  R29;  24  missions  over  Korea. 

(4)— 5.  Marlene  June  Grigg,  b.  29  December  1935,  Portland,  Multnomah 
County,  Oregon.  Attending  Rrigham  Young  University.  Majoring  in 
music.  Sings  in  B.Y.U.  A  Cappella  Choir  and  Portland  Symphonic 
Choir. 

*  ( 3 )  -2.  WILLIAM  LAMAR  GRIGG 

( 3 )  —2.  William  LaMar,  called  LaMar,  was  inseparable, 
as  a  youth,  from  his  older  brother,  Parley.  They  worked 
together  for  their  father  on  the  farm;  sharing  the  joys  and 
amusements  of  their  early  life. 

LaMar  is  tall  and  well  built  with  perfect  square  cut  fea¬ 
tures  and  blue  eyes  and  dark  blond  hail*.  As  a  youth  he  was 
quiet,  good  tempered  and  faithful  in  attending  church. 
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When  he  was  eighteen  he  began  farming  for  himself. 
After  several  years  he  sold  his  interests  to  brother,  Eugene. 
Whereupon  he  went  to  Portland  and  worked  for  brother, 
Parley. 

LaMar  gave  up  his  church  to  marry  a  charming  Catholic 
girl,  Oliva  Straub.  Their  one  child  is  being  brought  up  in 
the  Catholic  faith. 

LaMar  is  a  foreman  for  the  White  King  Company  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  As  of  30  March  1953. 

(3)-2.  WILLIAM  LAMAR  GRIGG  AND 

OLIVA  STRAUR 

Md.  30  September  1929 
Issue 

(4)— 1.  Richard  LaMar  Grigg,  b.  23  July  1934,  at  Portland,  Multnomah  County, 
Oregon. 


*  ( 3 )  -3.  EUGENE  GRIGG 

(3)— 3.  Eugene  is  a  husky,  sturdily  built,  ingenious 
person.  At  a  very  early  age  he  showed  a  great  deal  of  inter¬ 
est  in  planting  and  growing  things.  He  would  help  his 
father  all  day  and  in  the  evenings  work  his  own  patch  of 
watermelons,  corn  and  garden  stuff.  At  one  time  he  had 
quite  a  nursery  of  young  trees  he  had  grown  from  locust 
seeds. 

When  he  was  old  enough  to  strike  out  for  himself  he 
rented  a  farm  in  Riverside  about  20  miles  southwest  of  Nampa 
on  the  Snake  River.  Here  the  season  was  early  and  he  spe¬ 
cialized  in  truck  farming.  He  was  first  on  the  markets  with 
peas,  beans,  cucumbers,  sweetcorn,  tomatoes  and  water¬ 
melons. 

Eugene  was  soon  able  to  buy  a  large  farm  in  Melba, 
Idaho,  where  he  has  built  a  substantial  home.  At  present 
he  is  specializing  in  the  field  of  seed  growing;  raising  carrot, 
lettuce,  onion  and  other  seed  for  the  large  seed  companies. 
He  likes  to  experiment  with  modern  methods  of  plane  dusting 
and  fertilizing.  As  of  31  March  1953. 
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(3) -3.  EUGENE  GRIGG  AND  CECELIA  TAGGART 

Md.  20  March  1929 
Issue 

(4)— 1.  Robert  Eugene  Grigg,  b.  23  March  1930,  at  Huston,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho.  Md.  Pansy  Rieniger,  December  1950,  daughter  of  Harry  Rieniger 

and  .  Robert  is  in  the  armed  forces,  trained  at 

El  Paso,  Texas;  at  present  is  a  Corporal  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington.  Dis¬ 
charged  1953. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Ricky  Lynn  Grigg,  b.  19  December  1952,  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

(4)— 2.  Verna  Lois  Grigg,  b.  5  April  1934,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County,  Idaho. 
Md.  Jack  Raymond  Hurley,  7  February  1952. 

(4)— 3.  Allen  Edward  Grigg,  b.  5  December  1938,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho. 


*(3)-4.  ANTHON  WELLS  GRIGG 

(3)— 4.  Anthon  Wells— known  as  Wells,  grew  up  to  be 
tall,  dark  and  handsome.  As  a  youngster  he  was  a  willing 
and  obedient  son;  helping  his  father  in  the  operation  of  sev¬ 
eral  farms;  at  one  time  staying  alone  on  a  farm  twenty  miles 
distant,  irrigating  the  crops  and  caring  for  the  livestock. 

When  he  was  eighteen  he  began  working  for  wages  for 
the  Payette  Lumber  Company  at  Barber  and  later  at  Emmett, 
Idaho.  In  1943,  he  bought  a  farm  in  Vale,  Oregon.  He  later 
sold  this  farm  and  bought  a  home  in  town.  He  is  employed 
at  the  Oregon  Frozen  Food  Company  at  Ontario. 

Wells  has  completed  two  Stake  Missions.  At  present  he 
is  supporting  his  son,  Thomas,  on  a  mission  in  the  North 
Central  States.  As  of  30  March  1953. 

(3)— 4.  ANTHON  WELLS  GRIGG  AND 
NINA  AIDELINE  DYAS 


Md.  13  October  1929 
Issue 

(4)  — 1.  Wells  Leland  Grigg,  b.  10  August  1930,  Nampa,  Canyon  County,  Idaho. 

Md.  Nadine  Gardner,  daughter  of  Lavar  Gardner  and  Mima,  b.  18 

November  1933,  at  .  Wells  Leland  graduated  from 

Vale,  Oregon,  high  school.  Went  to  business  and  telegraphic  school 
in  Nampa,  Idaho.  Is  a  telegrapher  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  where  he  is 
active  in  the  church.  (T) 
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Issue 

(5)— 1.  Brent  Leland  Grigg,  b.  26  September  1950,  at  Pocatello,  Ban¬ 
nock  County,  Idaho. 

(5)— 2.  Leslie  Michael  Grigg,  b.  6  May  1952,  at  Pocatello,  Bannock 
County,  Idaho. 

(4)— 2.  Gordon  Thomas  Grigg,  b.  6  June  1932,  at  Boise,  Ada  County,  Idaho. 

Filled  a  mission  for  the  Mormon  Church.  Md.  Gloria  Fuhriman,  27 
December  1954.  Daughter  of  Horace  Fuhriman  and  Jessie.  Gordon  and 
Gloria  are  in  Germany  ( 1955)  where  he  is  serving  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  (T) 

(4)— 3.  Jo  Anne  Grigg,  b.  6  September  1935,  at  Emmett,  Gem  County,  Idaho. 

(4)— 4.  Joseph  Dyas  Grigg,  b.  10  October  1940,  at  Emmett,  Gem  county,  Idaho. 

(4)— 5.  Paul  Leo  Grigg,  b.  26  January  1942,  at  Emmett,  Gem  County,  Idaho. 

*(3)-5.  LEAH  VESTA  GRIGG 

(3)— 5.  Leah  was  a  wholesome,  blue  eyed  girl  with 
golden  hair  which  is  dark  brown  now.  She  was  the  standby 
of  both  her  father  and  her  mother;  being  the  eldest  girl  in 
this  large  family  of  lively  boys  where  there  was  never  a  dull 
moment,  she  was  depended  upon  for  a  great  deal. 

She  met  and  converted  Lloyd  Dow  Dyas  to  the  Mormon 
Church  before  she  married  him  at  a  double  wedding  cere¬ 
mony  in  1929,  her  brother,  Wells,  marrying  Lloyd’s  sister, 
Nina,  the  same  time. 

They  eventually  settled  in  Vale,  Oregon,  where  they 
have  a  nice  farm  home.  Leah  has  worked  in  the  church  as 
organist  and  on  many  other  assignments  throughout  her 
life— including  ten  years  as  President  of  the  Vale  Ward  Pri¬ 
mary,  1940  to  1950.  Her  last  two  children  died  because  of 
the  RH  factor.  As  of  30  March  1953.  She  has  contributed 
much  to  this  chapter. 

( 3 )  -5.  LEAH  VESTA  GRIGG  AND  LLOYD  DOW  DYAS 

Md.  13  October  1929 
Issue 

(4) — 1.  Elmer  Lee  Dyas,  b.  9  August  1930,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County,  Idaho. 

Md.  Mildred  Gates,  23  May  1950.  Divorced  1954.  No  Issue. 

(4)— 2.  Joy  Elaine  Dyas,  b.  18  August  1931,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County,  Idaho. 

Md.  Vernon  Birch  Montgomery,  23  May  1950.  He  was  b.  23  April 

1925,  at  .  The  son  of  Gerald  Stevens 

Montgomery  and  Melba  Angeline  Clifford. 
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Issue 

(5)— 1.  Verna  Joy  Montgomery,  b.  4  July  1951. 

(4)— 3.  Catherine  Jane  Dyas,  b.  30  November  1934,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho.  Graduated  from  Vale  high  school,  1952.  Is  a  beauty  operator. 
Md.  LeRoy  Ward,  1  December  1953.  (T) 

(4)— 4.  Gayla  June  Dyas,  b.  2  September  1938,  at  Vale,  Malheur  County,  Oregon. 

(4)— 5.  Linna  Judith  Dyas,  b.  25  August  1942,  at  Ontario,  Malheur  County, 
Oregon. 

(4)— 6.  David  Lloyd  Dyas,  b.  17  March  1944,  d.  20  March  1944,  at  Ontario, 
Malheur  County,  Oregon. 

(4)— 7.  Gordon  Parley  Dyas,  b.  and  d.  18  June  1946,  at  Ontario,  Malheur 
Country,  Oregon. 

*(3)-6.  THEODORE  GOLDEN  GRIGG 

(3)— 6.  Theodore  Golden,  known  as  Golden,  is  a  typi¬ 
cal  Grigg;  full  of  wit  and  humor  and  ad-libing.  Yet,  under¬ 
neath  the  high  jinks  is  a  deep  need  for  love  and  understand¬ 
ing. 

As  a  youth  he  showed  a  decided  trend  for  farming.  Still, 
when  he  was  about  nineteen,  while  he  and  Nephi  were 
plowing  a  field  one  cold  and  windy  day  for  then  father  it 
dawned  upon  them  that  they  hadn’t  seen  the  world.  They 
talked  of  sunny  California  and  promptly  stopped  plowing, 
took  the  bridles  off,  unfastened  the  collars  and  turned  the 
team  loose,  leaving  the  harness  still  attached  to  the  plow  by 
the  tugs  where  then  irate  father  later  found  it.  They 
took  “French  Leave”  on  an  extended  hitch-hiking  tour  of  the 
Western  States— basking  on  the  beaches  of  California,  work¬ 
ing  when  the  notion  struck,  or  if  they  needed  something  to 
eat. 

In  1934,  Golden,  without  any  resources  and  penniless, 
took  up  some  sagebrush  land  in  the  Vale  Project.  Clearing 
it  he  started  growing  sweet  corn;  peddling  the  roasting  ears 
in  gunny  sacks  from  door  to  door.  The  demand  for  this 
sweet  corn  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  he  and  brother,  Nephi, 
kept  expanding  the  business  until  in  1946  they  bought  huge 
transport  trucks  and  started  hauling  then  produce  to  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

With  their  knowldge  of  sweet  corn  and  knack  for  sell¬ 
ing  they  began  contracting  with  the  farmers,  encouraging 
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them  to  produce  the  best  possible  corn  and  offering  bonuses 
of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  ten  acres  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  for  the  best  five  acres. 

By  1948,  as  Grigg  Brothers  Produce  Company,  they  were 
the  largest  shippers  of  sweet  corn  in  the  U.S.A.,  (or  probably 
in  the  world)  shipping  by  refrigerated  railroad  cars  to  Wash¬ 
ington  D.C.,  New  York  City,  Kansas  City  and  the  major 
cities  on  the  West  Coast. 

They  rented  the  Bridgeford  quick  freeze  plant  at  On¬ 
tario  in  1949,  and  started  freezing  operations.  By  1952  they 
were  able  to  buy  the  plant.  Becently  they  have  obtained 
patents  for  processing  and  freezing  raw,  shoe  string,  hashed 
brown,  mashed,  and  baked  potatoes.  They  plan  on  adding 
meat  products  in  order  to  make  the  plant  a  year  around 
operation. 

Golden  acts  as  selling  agent  for  the  company,  attending 
conventions  and  contacting  the  buyers  for  the  large  eastern 
hotels  and  markets. 

He  has  third  interest  in  the  Grigg  Brothers  and  Butler 
furniture  stores  in  Vale  and  Ontario,  the  Grigg  Brothers 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate  in  Vale  and  Ontario,  and  has  an 
interest  in  the  Hot  Springs,  and  the  brick  plant  at  Vale. 

Golden  is  a  tender  father  and  a  generous  husband.  He 
enjoys  sports  and  dancing  and  can  be  depended  on  in  any 
emergency.  Regardless  of  the  things  he  has  achieved  he  is 
the  same  devil-may-care,  lovable  person  he  was  as  a  youth. 
As  of  31  March  1953.  In  1955  he  was  able  to  build  a  sixty- 
thousand  dollar  home  in  Ontario,  Oregon. 

(3)— 6.  THEODORE  GOLDEN  GRIGG  AND 

LOREYNE  MONSON 

Md.  3  June  1936 
Issue 

(4)— 1.  Darlene  La  Velle  Grigg,  b.  20  April  1937,  at  Ontario,  Malheur  County, 
Oregon. 

(4)— 2.  Gary  Thomas  Grigg,  b.  11  July  1941,  at  Vale,  Malheur  County,  Oregon. 

(4)— 3.  Darrel  Brenton  Grigg,  b.  11  September  1946,  at  Ontario,  Malheur 
County,  Oregon. 

(4)— 4.  Mark  Golden  Grigg,  b.  4  June  1949,  at  Ontario,  Malheur  County,  Oregon. 

( 2 )  —4.  Parley  Mormon  Grigg,  Junior,  line 


(3)— 6.  T.  Golden  Grigg  Loreyne  Monson  Grigg 


(4)— 1.  Darlene  Grigg  (4)— 2.  Gary  Thomas  (4)— 3.  Darrell  and  (4)— 4.  Mark  Grigg 

Grigg 

(  3)— 6.  T.  Golden  Grigg  Family 


(3)— 7.  Francis  Nephi  Grigg  and  Family 

Front  row:  Addie,  (4)— 5.  Karen  Marie.  (4)— 4.  Laurel  Frances,  (3)— 7.  Francis  Nephi.  Back  row:  (4)— 2.  Bar¬ 
bara  Janet,  (4)— 3.  Billie  Louise,  (4)— 1.  Delma  Kathryn.  Inset:  4)— 6.  David  Nephi. 
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*(3)-7.  FRANCIS  NEPHI  GRIGG 

(3)— 7.  Francis  Nephi  Grigg,  known  as  Nephi,  is  a 
man  of  amazing  personality  and  character.  He  has  thick, 
black  hair;  his  eyes  are  grayish  black.  As  a  youth,  he  was 
tall,  slender  and  agile,  resembling  a  young  Indian.  Though 
somewhat  heavier  now,  he  is  nimble  and  graceful,  knowing 
not  his  own  strength.  His  vitality  is  intense,  radiating  out 
upon  others  with  a  spiritual  and  material  warmth. 

As  a  lad,  he,  and  his  blond,  blue-eyed  brother,  Golden, 
were  inseparable.  This  bond  still  holds  to  some  extent.  In 
mischievous  pranks  and  dare-devil  feats  they  were  unbeat¬ 
able.  What  one  couldn’t  think  of  the  other  one  could— this 
may  account  for  their  success  in  the  business  world  today. 
Seemingly,  they  were  heedless  of  the  teachings  and  warnings 
of  their  despairing  parents. 

Nephi  was  quick  to  grasp  his  school  lessons,  thereby 
having  much  time  on  his  hands  to  annoy  the  teachers  and 
pupils.  He  excelled  in  all  competitive  sports.  Any  school 
lucky  enough  to  have  him  playing  on  their  team  was  sure 
to  win  the  game. 

Having  seen  a  vaudeville  juggling  act  in  his  early  teens, 
Nephi  developed  a  yen  for  juggling  his  mother’s  cups  and 
plates,  or  his  father’s  incubator  hatchin’  eggs.  He  could 
twirl  a  freshly  baked  lemon  pie  nearly  to  the  ceiling  and 
catch  it  right  side  up  on  his  fingertip,  while  the  famishing 
family  stood  by  in  mouth-watering  fear  for  their  dessert. 

When  Nephi  became  a  Mormon  Rishop,  a  friend,  who 
was  a  Protestant  Minister,  asked  him  what  his  yearly  salary 
was  as  a  Bishop: 

“Our  Church  has  an  unpaid  Priesthood.  We  do  not 
teach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  for  pay,”  explained  Nephi. 

During  the  course  of  their  conversation,  Nephi,  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  inquired  of  the  good  man  what  re¬ 
muneration  he  received  for  preaching  the  Gospel.  The  min¬ 
ister  quoted  his  yearly  pay. 

“Why,  I  pay  more  tithing  than  that  in  a  year,”  Nephi 
said  nonchalantly. 

Though  a  born  humorist  and  mimic,  many  of  his  acro¬ 
batic  stunts  and  half-witless  remarks,  when  out  in  society, 
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were  given  in  an  effort  to  cover  his  bashful,  timid  feelings, 
and  tender,  compassionate  heart.  Notwithstanding  that  he 
is  a  poised,  learned,  and  valiant  man  today,  he,  at  times, 
reverts  to  these  early  antics  for  the  pure  fun  and  relaxation 
of  it. 

I  have  requested  him  to  give  us  a  brief  auto-biographical 
sketch  of  his  rise  in  the  Church  and  the  business  world. 
Herewith  is  the  humble  story  of  my  most  beloved,  double 
cousin,  Nephi,  who,  undoubtedly,  is  a  descendant  of  Lehi 
or  Nephi  of  old  through  his  great  grandmother,  Casandria 
Pell. 

Cleo  Grigg  Johnson 
11  March  1953 

SKETCH  OF  LIFE  OF  FRANCIS  NEPHI  GRIGGS 

I,  Nephi,  born  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County,  Idaho,  6  May 
1913,  was  the  seventh  child  of  Parley  Mormon  Grigg,  Junior 
and  Thankful  Halsey  Gardner.  I  was  a  large  ten  and  a  half 
pound  baby,  but  was  so  young  at  birth  I  hardly  remember 
anything  about  it  except  my  parents  cried— I  didn’t  know 
whether  from  joy,  pity,  or  disappointment.  Mom  said  my 
black  look  and  flat  nose  was  a  mark  as  a  result  of  an  Indian 
chasing  her,  at  which  Dad  said,  “Yeah?” 

I  enjoyed  life  and  it’s  constant  challenges.  I  looked 
upon  the  lighter  side  and  didn’t  take  the  disappointments  too 
seriously.  I  enjoyed  school  a  great  deal,  especially  sports.  I 
was  often  amazed  at  how  happy  and  healthy  I  was  for  such 
a  homely  boy. 

Folks  say  you  must  be  broke  and  wear  patches  before 
you  can  amount  to  anything.  I  should  become  a  howling 
success,  because  I  spent  twenty  years  in  patches  and  was 
broke  all  the  time. 

I  became  so  busy  roaming  the  county  over  while  in  my 
teens  that  I  neglected  opportunities  that  were  present  for 
the  young  people  in  the  Church.  However,  when  seriously 
considering  marriage,  I  began  realizing  the  important  things 
and  the  fact  that  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel  as  applied  to 
daily  life  is  the  only  way  to  the  happy  life. 

(2)— 4.  Parley  Mormon  Grigg,  Junior,  line 
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As  a  result  of  the  kindly  invitations  of  some  of  the  good 
brethren,  I  began  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Church. 
I  was  ordained  to  the  office  of  a  Priest  in  the  Aaronic  Priest¬ 
hood  the  10th  of  February  1935. 

The  Vale  Sunday  School  was  made  into  an  Independent 
Branch  on  12th  of  May  1936.  I  was  chosen  as  First  Coun¬ 
selor  to  Heber  M.  Hiatt.  Also  Ward  Teacher.  In  considering 
these  appointments,  I  pondered  my  father’s  lifelong  ad¬ 
monitions,  “Go  where  you  are  called  and  serve  humbly. 

At  this  point  in  my  life  I  resolved  to  do  that  very  thing. 
Inasmuch  as  I  had  been  somewhat  careless  of  my  actions  as 
a  boy,  this  call  became  a  turning  point  in  my  life  in  that  I 
made  certain  resolutions  to  keep  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  edu¬ 
cate  myself  to  the  Gospel  Principles,  and  to  try  and  conduct 
my  life  to  harmonize  with  the  same,  respect  those  in  authority, 
and  to  do  to  the  best  of  my  ability  that  which  was  asked  of 
me. 

I  had  taken  up  a  piece  of  land  near  Vale,  but  was  work¬ 
ing  at  the  Emmett  Sawmill  fifty  miles  away.  I  had  to  make 
the  trip  home  to  Vale  each  weekend  to  take  care  of  my  duties. 
I  continued  this  for  two  years.  Meanwhile,  I  had  married 
lovely  Addie  Crummett  and  our  first  child,  Delma  was  born 
30th  of  March  1938. 

16th  of  October  1938,  I  was  appointed  Superintendent 
of  the  Vale  Sunday  School,  also,  the  Supervisor  over  the 
Priests  Quorum.  This  increased  my  responsibilities,  I  found 
every  Sunday  well  taken  up  with  activity  and  Teacher’s 
Meetings. 

M.I.A.  was  organized  that  fall  and  I  was  chosen  Drama 
Leader,  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  educational  work.  I 
consented  in  the  spring  of  1939  to  serve  on  the  Building 
Committee  during  which  year  we  effected  the  completion  of 
a  beautiful  native  stone  building  at  the  cost  of  about  eight 
thousand  dollars. 

During  1938,  ’39,  and  ’40,  my  days  were  rich  and  full. 
I  considered  refusing  some  of  these  responsibilities,  but  being 
in  a  new  Ward  where  help  was  rather  scarce,  I  decided  to 
do  my  best. 

With  my  lovely  wife,  who  has  cooperated  with  me  and 
has  been  a  constant  inspiration,  our  lovely  girls  all  in  good 
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health,  with  our  farm  and  cattle  increasing,  our  many  good 
friends,  our  cup  seems  to  be  running  over  with  joy. 

As  Latter-day  Saints  we  indeed  seem  to  be  recipients  of 
great  blessings,  which  inspires  us  to  do  more,  be  more  hum- 
~  ble  and  thankful  to  our  Father  in  Heaven  for  life  and  its 
privileges. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Autumn  of  1940.  I  will  give  a 
composite  of  the  detailed  entries  in  my  diary  of  Church  acti¬ 
vities  and  the  joy  derived  therefrom. 

On  the  first  of  September  I  was  asked  to  give  up 
dramatics  in  the  M.I.A.  and  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Scoutmaster.  Having  previously  sensed  the  importance 
of  boy  training,  I  accepted  with  the  view  of  doing  all  in  my 
power  to  influence  this  age  group  of  boys  for  good. 

Sunday,  22  September  1940— Prayer  Meeting  at  9:30, 
Sunday  School  at  10:00,  Priesthood  Meeting  at  11:30,  then 
to  Weiser  to  Stake  Priesthood  Meeting  at  1:00,  followed 
by  Union  Meeting.  Arrived  home  at  7:30  to  find  good  wife 
helping  with  the  chores.  Didn’t  have  time  to  eat  to  day, 
but  enjoyed  the  day  immensely. 

Monday,  23  September  1940— Out  visiting  families  in 
the  interest  of  the  Sunday  School  with  Brothers  Belnap  and 
Jacobs  until  midnight. 

Tuesday,  24  September  1940— Scout  Meeting. 

Thursday,  26  September  1940— Again  spent  the  evening 
making  Sunday  School  calls. 

Saturday,  28  September  1940— Spent  the  day  with  my 
Sunday  School  Counselors  making  family  visits  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  Sunday  School. 

Sunday,  3  November  1940— Have  found  Sunday  to  be 
the  busiest  day  of  the  week,  getting  the  chores  done  and  to 
Sunday  School  Prayer  Meeting  at  9:30  after  which  Sun¬ 
day  School  and  then  Sacrament  Meeting. 

I  was  just  thinking  today  what  a  comfort  and  a  blessing 
it  is  to  have  a  good  wife  who  labors,  loves,  and  laughs  with 
one.  How  patient  my  wife  is  in  caring  for  the  children— 
in  encouraging  me  to  attend  Priesthood  duties— what  a  good 
companion  for  the  dances  and  pleasures.  Truly,  it  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone.  A  companion  doubles  our  joys 
and  divides  our  sorrows. 
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Wednesday,  18  December  1940— Sunday  School  business 
meeting  to  plan  Xmas  program. 

Sunday,  22  December  1940— Detained  in  bed  with  the 
flu.  Keenly  disappointed  that  I  couldn’t  attend  Xmas  pro¬ 
gram.  The  whole  week  was  spent  in  visiting  families  in  the 
Ward,  gathering  funds  for  Santa  Claus  party,  24  December. 

Friday,  27  December  1940— Furnished  old  time  orchestra 
for  Ward  dance,  that  is,  my  honey  wife  played  while  I 
danced. 

Sunday,  12  January  1941— Had  a  large  Sunday  School 
today.  Bishop  complimented  Superintendency  on  untiring 
and  efficient  service. 

Sunday  Evening,  called  by  Bishop  to  give  address,  oc¬ 
cupied  thirty  minutes— subject,  “Seek  ye  First  the  Kingdom 
of  God.’’  Am  deeply  interested  in  Public  Speaking.  My  talk 
tonight  went  over  well.  See  almost  miraculous  improve¬ 
ment  in  my  ability  to  speak  over  that  of  five  years  ago.  This 
is  due  largely  to  constant,  unceasing  practice  in  private— 
to  the  cows  while  I  milk,  to  the  hills  while  at  work,  in  the 
rear  view  mirror  of  the  car  while  driving,  also  in  public,  in 
classes  and  by  participation  in  all  possible  discussions. 

Tuesday,  14  January  1941— Good  Scout  meeting  tonight 
with  thirteen  present,  getting  boys  organized  into  a  good 
troop. 

Sunday  evening,  2  February  1941— Scouts  gave  an  in¬ 
spirational  program  tonight.  As  scoutmaster,  I  had  con¬ 
cluding  address  of  twenty  minutes.  Scout  Commissioner 
Bone  of  Vale,  remarked  that  this  was  best  Scout  program  he 
had  ever  attended. 

I  neglected  to  keep  a  written  diary  at  this  time,  so  will 
give  a  brief  outline  of  the  next  twelve  years.  Will  mention 
that  having  been  inactive  in  the  Church  in  my  youth,  it 
seemed  as  though  I  had  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

I  was  called  to  serve  as  bishop  of  the  Vale  Ward,  Weiser 
Stake,  in  June  1942.  I  chose  as  my  counselors,  Boss  E.  Butler 
and  Eugene  Clark.  We  applied  ourselves  humbly  and  whole¬ 
heartedly  to  the  new  calling  and  enjoyed  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord. 

I  had  been  promised  many  blessings  if  I  would  observe 
the  law  of  tithing.  This  I  did  and  I  grew  in  temporal  and 
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spiritual  increase.  There  is  a  great  testimony  in  the  temporal 
law  of  tithing.  It  loosens  one  up  so  that  one  can  think  taller 
and  do  more.  The  farm  produced  better.  We  (meaning  my 
brother,  Golden,  and  our  families )  went  into  the  Dairy  busi¬ 
ness—  it  prospered.  We  bought  more  land— it  increased.  We 
bought  a  restaurant— it  made  profits. 

Occasionally,  I  would  go  to  a  nearby  hill  or  secluded 
place  and  thank  the  Lord  for  his  blessings,  and  at  the  same 
time,  covenant  with  Him  to  do  my  duty  and  put  His  work 
first. 

We  expanded  into  the  Real  Estate  and  Insurance  busi¬ 
ness  together  with  good  Counselor  Ross  E.  Butler.  Our 
business  was  known  as  Grigg  Brothers  and  Butler.  It  has 
prospered  beyond  our  expectations. 

The  Ward  prospered  and  grew  during  these  years,  also. 
The  rural  communities  had  no  telephones.  It  was  my  pleas¬ 
ure  to  take  messages  phoned  long  distance  to  the  members. 
We  visited  the  sick,  helped  the  needy,  counciled  with  new¬ 
comers.  In  general  we  tried  to  be  worthy  servants  of  the 
people. 

I  served  as  president  of  the  Ore-Ida  Council  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  serving  ten  counties  in  Oregon  and  Idaho.  This 
was  during  1947  and  48.  In  1950,  I  served  as  President  of 
the  Vale  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  participated  in  the  civic 
affairs  of  the  community,  including  offices  in  the  P.T.A. 
I  enjoyed  stage  acting,  taking  leading  roles  in  several  com¬ 
munity  plays. 

I  felt  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  many  things  in  and  out 
of  the  Church.  I  found  how  important  it  is  to  give  people 
the  proper  advice.  We  all  need  it.  I  often  referred  to  my 
Patriarchal  Blessing  which  I  had  received  as  I  started  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  Church  in  1938.  The  following  is  a  quotation 
from  this  blessing. 

“There  is  a  great  work  for  you  to  do  in  this  earth  among 
your  fellowmen.  They  will  look  to  you,  if  you  are  faithful 
and  true,  for  advice  and  counsel.  Therefore,  set  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  before  them.  You  will  be  able  to  teach  the  Gospel, 
not  only  in  words,  but  in  your  actions.  Therefore,  be  faith¬ 
ful,  be  honest  and  upright,  deal  justly  with  those  you  do 
business  with  in  any  shape  or  form.  In  so  doing,  your  ex- 
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ample  will  be  looked  up  to  and  you  will  be  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  great  and  mighty  work. 

This  is  my  written  testimony  that  I  have  tried  to  live 
up  to  this  blessing.  At  this  writing  (17  February  1952)  I 
have  witnessed  some  mighty  blessings.  I  have  seen  people 
grow  and  receive  great  blessings  as  a  result  of  service  and 
sacrifice  in  building  up  God  s  Kingdom.  We  built  a  new 
large  Chapel  and  Recreation  Center  in  Vale  Ward  in  1949- 
1950,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars. 
The  people  here  are  not  rich  in  worldly  goods  either,  but 
they  are  rich  with  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  and  the  simple 
principles  of  happiness. 

We  organized  Grigg  Brothers  Produce,  Inc.,  in  1948, 
in  1949  we  organized  Hot  Springs,  Inc.,  in  1950  we  obtained 
control  of  Oregon  Clay  Products.  We  developed  another 
business  in  food-freezing  and  processing  and  organized  the 
Oregon  Frozen  Foods  Company.  Other  business  men  and 
farmers  both  in  and  out  of  the  Church  have  joined  our  com¬ 
panies.  We  have  operated  on  sound  gospel  principles  and 
have  enjoyed  growth  in  business  as  well  as  church  activity. 

I  served  as  chairman  of  the  Weiser  Stake  Bishop’s  Coun¬ 
cil  and  also  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  Nyssa  Stake.  This 
was  from  1949  until  I  was  released  as  bishop  in  August  1951. 
Since  then  I  have  served  and  am  now  serving  on  the  Nyssa 
Stake  High  Council  and  have  been  so  busy  that  I  sometimes 
wish  the  duties  of  a  bishop  were  all  I  had  to  do. 

My  wife  gets  sweeter  every  day.  We  have  five  lovely 
daughters  and  we  are  expecting  another  in  July  1952.  I 
am  serving  in  the  Nyssa  Stake  as  Stake  Era  Director,  Stake 
Ward  Teaching  Committee,  Stake  Adult  Aaronic  Priesthood 
Committee,  and  Stake  Publicity  Chairman.  In  the  Vale 
Ward  I  am  Ward  Teacher,  Dance  Manager  and  have  other 
teaching  assignments. 

In  business  I  am  serving  as  president  of  three  corpora¬ 
tions  and  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  four  other  corpora¬ 
tions.  This  puts  us  in  charge  of  over  a  million  dollars  of 
invested  money,  which  of  course,  includes  that  which  we 
have  accumulated. 

I  fish,  play  golf,  bowl,  play  basketball,  volley  ball,  hunt, 
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go  to  picture  shows,  and  tease  my  wife  in  my  spare  time. 
This  brings  me  to  Sunday  evening,  17  February  1952. 

I  wish  to  apologize  for  using  the  word  T  so  frequently, 
but,  after  all,  you  know,  the  request  was  for  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  I,  Nephi. 

(3)— 7.  FRANCIS  NEPHI  GRIGG  AND 
AND  ADDIE  CHRISTINE  CRUMMETT 


Md.  24  December  1936 
Issue 

(4)  — 1.  Delma  Kathryn  Grigg,  b.  30  March  1938,  at  Ontario,  Malheur  County, 
Oregon. 

(4)— 2.  Barbara  Janet  Grigg,  b.  12  September  1939,  at  Ontario,  Malheur  County, 
Oregon. 

(4)— 3.  Billie  Louise  Grigg,  b.  28  August  1941,  at  Ontario,  Malheur  County, 
Oregon. 

(4)— 4.  Laurel  Frances  Grigg,  b.  20  April  1943,  at  Ontario,  Malheur  County, 
Oregon. 

(2)  — 4.  Parley  Mormon  Grigg,  Junior,  line 

(4)— 5.  Karen  Marie  Grigg,  b.  26  December  1947,  at  Ontario,  Malheur  County, 
Oregon. 

(4)— 6.  David  Nephi  Grigg,  b.  23  July  1952,  at  Ontario,  Malheur  County, 
Oregon. 

(4)— 7.  Stephen  Richard  Grigg,  b.  17  March  1954,  at  Ontario,  Malheur  County, 
Oregon. 

*(3)-8.  JULIA  KATHRYN  GRIGG 

(3)— 8.  Julia  Kathryn,  called  Kathryn,  was  a  lively, 
ambitious,  brown  haired,  blue  eyed  girl  with  a  beautiful 
face  and  a  graceful  figure.  She  was  educated  in  the  grade 
schools  in  the  vicinity  of  and  the  high  school  in  Nampa. 

When  she  was  twenty  she  married— against  the  better 
judgment  of  her  parents— Warren  Walters,  who  turned  out 
to  be  an  alcoholic.  This  marriage  ended  in  divorce.  No 
issue. 

Soon  after,  she  became  acquainted  with  Otis  Harland 
Williams.  They  were  married  in  St.  Anthony,  where  Otis, 
being  a  General  Contractor,  was  building  a  Dam  across  the 
Snake  River.  He  accepted  the  Gospel  and  they  were  married 
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(3)— 4.  Anthon  Wells  Grigg  Family 

Front  row:  (4)— 3.  JoAnne,  (3)— 4.  Anthon  Wells,  (4)— 4.  Joseph,  Nina, 
(4)— 5.  Paul.  Back  row:  (4)— 1.  Wells  Leland,  (4)— 2.  Gordon  Thomas. 


Lloyd  and  (3)— 5.  Leah  Vesta  Grigg  Dyas  Family 
Front  row:  (4)— 4.  Gayla,  Lloyd,  (4)— 5.  Linna,  (3)— 5.  Leah. 
Back  row:  (4)— 1.  Elmer,  (4)— 2.  Joy,  (4)— 3.  Catherine. 


Otis  and  (3)— 8.  Kathryn  Grigg  Williams  Family 
(4)  — 1.  Leah  Lovell,  (4)— 2.  Marcus,  (3)— 8.  Kathryn  holding  baby, 
(4)—  5.  Pamela  Belle,  (4)— 3.  June,  Otis  holding  (4)— 4.  Garth  Floyd. 


Kenneth  and  (3)— 10.  June  Thelma  Grigg  Carey  Family 

First  row:  (4)— 5.  Colleen,  (4)— 4.  Helen,  (4)— 6.  George.  Second  row: 
(4)— 3.  Halsey,  (3)— 10.  June,  Kenneth,  (4)— 2.  Wilford.  Back  row:  (4)— 1. 

Nancy. 
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for  time  and  eternity  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  18  April  1938. 

Otis’  work  took  them  to  Riverton,  Wyoming,  then  to 
Choteau,  and  on  to  Helana,  Montana.  In  1951,  he  joined 
forces  with  brothers-in-law,  Golden  and  Nephi,  in  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Frozen  Food  Company. 

Kathyrn  has  a  large,  tastefully  and  luxuriously  furnished 
home  in  Ontario,  where  she  is  a  happy  wife  and  mother. 
She  and  husband  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Church. 

(3)— 8.  JULIA  KATHRYN  GRIGG  AND 
OTIS  HARLAND  WILLIAMS 

Md.  26  August  1937 
Issue 

(4)— 1.  Leah  Lovell  Williams,  b.  13  February  1941,  at  Helena,  Lewis  and 
Clark  County,  Montana. 

(4)— 2.  Marcus  Otis  Williams,  b.  16  August  1943,  at  Helena,  Lewis  and  Clark 
County,  Montana. 

(4)— 3.  June  Lilliam  Williams,  b.  8  January  1947,  at  Helena,  Lewis  and  Clark 
County,  Montana. 

(4)— 4.  Garth  Floyd  Williams,  b.  26  October  1949,  at  Helena,  Lewis  and  Ckrk 
County,  Montana. 

(4)— 5.  Pamela  Belle  Williams,  b.  20  November  1952,  at  Ontario,  Malheur 
County,  Oregon. 

(4)— 6.  Nathan  Parley  Williams,  b.  2  July  1955,  at  Ontario,  Oregon. 

*  ( 3 )  -9.  JAMES  WILFORD  GRIGG 

(3)— 9.  James  Wilford,  the  ninth  child  and  seventh 
son  was  an  extra  large,  fine  baby  at  birth.  He  grew  up  to  be 
tall,  thick  built  and  dexterous  in  anything  he  attempted  to 
do.  He  has  all  the  desirable  qualities  of  the  superior  mind 
and  the  ingenuous  nature;  reliable  and  good.  He  has'  kept 
close  contact  with  his  parents  seldom  missing  a  day  without 
calling  upon  them. 

James  filled  a  two  years  mission  for  the  Weiser  Stake, 
1937  to  1939;  working  in  the  Vale  Ward  Mutual  during  the 
same  time.  When  he  was  called  to  go  on  a  mission  to  the 
Southern  States  he  sold  his  forty  acre  farm  and  used  the 
money  to  support  himself  while  fulfilling  this  mission  in  about 
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the  same  territory  as  that  which  his  father  had  covered  forty 
years  before.  When  he  returned  from  this  mission  20th  of 
December  1943,  he  married  Norma  Barlow— who  had  been 
waiting  for  him— three  days  later. 

1944  and  1946  he  completed  another  home  mission  for 
the  Weiser  Stake.  James  holds  the  office  of  a  Seventy  in  the 
Priesthood,  having  been  ordained  in  1939,  by  Apostle  George 
Albert  Smith,  who  later  became  President  of  the  Church. 
At  present  James  is  working  on  the  Nyssa  Stake  Genealogical 
Committee,  and  has  teaching  and  other  assignments  in  the 
Vale  Ward. 

In  his  secular  life,  James  is  a  highly  successful  farmer 
having  his  own  well-equipped  farm  and  specializing  in  row 
crops.  He  is  on  the  verge  of  becoming  the  Potatoe  Baron 
of  his  locality.  As  of  9  April  1953. 

( 3 )  —9.  JAMES  WILFORD  GRIGG  AND 
NORMA  BARLOW 

Md.  23  December  1943 
Issue 

(4)  — 1.  James  Barlow  Grigg,  b.  12  September  1944,  at  Ontario,  Malheur  County, 
Oregon. 

(4)— 2.  LarRae  Grigg,  b.  25  March  1948,  at  Ontario,  Malheur  County,  Oregon. 

(4)— 3.  Elaine  Grigg,  b.  26  March  1950,  at  Ontario,  Malheur  County,  Oregon. 
D.  6  May  1950. 

(4)— 4.  Reid  Barlow  Grigg,  b.  17  June  1951,  at  Ontario,  Malheur  County,  Oregon. 
(4)— 5.  Lee  Ann  Grigg,  b.  22  May  1953,  at  Ontario,  Malheur  County,  Oregon. 
(4)— 6.  Clavne  Grigg,  b.  April  1955,  Ontario,  Oregon. 

"(3)  —10.  JUNE  THELMA  GRIGG 

(3)— 10.  June  Thelma,  called  Thelma,  was  born  in  the 
new  white  house  her  father  had  just  completed  on  his  Lone 
Star  ranch.  She  had  dark  blue  eyes,  and  blonde  curls  which 
she  lost  at  an  early  age  due  to  the  barbering  instincts  of 
brother  (3)— 9.  James.  June  is  exuberant  and  resourceful 
and  skilled  in  the  arts  and  crafts. 

She  graduated  from  Vale  High  School  in  1938,  two  years 
after  her  marriage  to  Kenneth  Payne  Carey,  a  barber  and  a 
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carpenter.  They  have  been  blessed  with  eight  children  and 
are  thankful  for  the  opportunity  of  raising  them  up  in  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

They  have  a  charming,  comfortable  home,  the  cabinet 
work,  plastering,  painting  and  interior  decorating  being  done 
by  June’s  own  clever  hands. 

( 3 )  —10.  JUNE  THELMA  GRIGG  AND 
KENNETH  PAYNE  CAREY 

Md.  18  November  1936 
Issue 

(4)— 1.  Nancy  Elizabeth  Carey,  b.  3  May  1939,  at  Ontario,  Malheur  Count}7, 
Oregon. 

(4)— 2.  Wilford  Kenneth  Carey,  b.  16  March  1941,  at  Ontario,  Malheur  County, 
Oregon. 

(4)— 3.  Halsey  Margaret  Carey,  b.  15  April  1944,  at  Ontario,  Malheur  County, 
Oregon. 

(4)— 4.  Helen  Janice  Carey,  b.  22  January  1946,  at  Ontario,  Malheur  County, 
Oregon. 

(4)— 5.  Colleen  Frances  Carey,  b.  6  May  1948,  at  Ontario,  Malheur  County, 
Oregon. 

(4)— 6.  George  Richard  Carey,  b.  10  July  1949,  at  Ontario,  Malheur  County, 
Oregon. 

(4)— 7.  Alice  Ann  Carey,  b.  21  January  1953,  at  Ontario,  Malheur  County,  Ore¬ 
gon. 

(4)— 8.  Miriam  June  Carey,  b.  17  June  1954,  Ontario,  Oregon. 

*(3)-12.  HERER  JEDEDIAH  GRIGG 

(3)— 12.  Heber  is  thick  built  with  the  dark,  ruddy  good 
looks  of  his  mother’s  Scots  ancestors.  He  was  thirteen  when 
the  family  settled  in  Vale,  Oregon.  He  graduated  from  high 
school  there  with  the  Class  of  “39.” 

When  Heber  was  twenty-one  he  married  Dorothy  Bron¬ 
son.  After  several  years  of  marriage  they  found  they  were 
unable  to  have  children.  They  began  plans  to  adojDt  some, 
when  to  their  surprise  a  young  deserted  father  drove  in  one 
day  with  two  babies  and  their  belongings,  ( a  boy  of  twenty- 
two  months  and  a  gild  of  eleven  months)  begging  them  to 
keep  the  babies  for  him.  This  they  did  learning  to  love 
them. 
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Later  they  were  able  to  adopt  these  children  and  another 
little  girl,  too.  Heber,  at  present,  lives  in  Parma,  Idaho,  and 
works  on  a  year  around  basis  at  the  Nyssa,  Oregon  Sugar 
Factory.  As  of  2  April  1953. 

Heber  sold  his  farm  in  Vale  before  moving  to  Parma. 
Divorced  1953.  Heber  married  second,  Glesna  Crocker 
Houghton  a  widow  with  four  children. 

*  ( 3 )  -13.  LAWRENCE  RICHARD  GRIGG 

(3)— 13.  Lawrence  Richard,  called  Dick,  is  the  thir¬ 
teenth  and  last  child  of  the  family.  He  was  the  joy  in  the 
lives  of  his  middle  aged  parents;  being  eager  and  willing 
and  reliable  in  any  task  put  before  him.  His  naive  nobility 
of  soul  has  a  deep  spiritual  quality. 

He  was  chosen  Captain  of  the  Vale  football  team  the 
year  he  graduated  from  high  school,  1942.  Dick  was  an 
Elder  in  the  Mormon  Church  by  the  time  he  was  nineteen, 
and  he  was  ordained  a  Seventy  by  Apostle  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
who  is  now  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  Cabinet. 

After  a  year  at  Brigham  Young  University,  Dick  was 
called  into  the  Armed  Forces  15  October  1943.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  Air  Corps,  taking  basic  training  at  Buckly 
Field,  Denver,  Colorado,  Radio  Mechanics  School  at  Truax 
Field,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  then  to  Electronics  School  at 
Chanute  Field,  Rantoul,  Illinois.  He  stayed  on  here  as  an 
instructor  until  August  1945.  The  day  war  ended  with  Japan 
he  entrained  for  Boca  Raton  Field,  Florida,  attending  Radar 
School  and  acting  as  an  instructor,  until  discharged,  16  March 
1946. 

Dick’s  wife,  Laurel,  had  developed  Bright’s  Disease 
while  he  was  in  the  Service,  continually  getting  worse. 

He  was  called  on  a  mission  for  the  Church  by  President 
George  Albert  Smith,  in  the  autumn  of  1947.  He  served  in 
the  Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Flores  Districts  of  the  California 
Mission.  He  traveled  without  purse  or  scrip  for  sixteen 
months  and  enjoyed  many  marvelous  manifestations  of  the 
Lord’s  hand  in  his  work. 
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Laurel,  who  was  staying  with  her  parents  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  got  worse  and  Dick  took  the  plane  home  to  be  with 
her  the  last  two  days  of  her  life.  She  had  suffered  four  years 
with  this  dreadful  disease  and  it  seemed  as  though  she  had 
been  released  from  prison  when  she  died.  Dick  was  endowed 
with  a  strong  knowledge  and  testimony  that  she  had  been 
called  for  the  Lord’s  own  purpose.  He  returned  to  the  mis- 
sionfield  and  completed  thirteen  more  months  of  a  wonderful 
mission. 

He  was  released  from  the  missionfield,  19th  of  December 
1949,  and  returned  to  Vale. 

Dick’s  brother,  Nephi,  while  making  home  visits  in  his 
capacity  as  Bishop,  was  inspired  to  make  a  date  with  their 
second  cousin,  twice  removed,  Angie  Maude  Fuhriman,  for 
Dick  to  escort  her  to  the  coming  Gold  and  Green  Ball  at 
Letha.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  love  match  and  they  were 
soon  married  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple.  Angie  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  blonde  with  large  soulful  brown  eyes  and  classic  features; 
she  has  the  same  sweet  nobility  of  spirit  as  Dick— this  couple 
should  go  a  long  way  in  a  happy  life. 

Dick  farmed  the  first  summer  of  their  marriage.  He 
served  as  Stake  Mission  President,  presiding  over  about 
forty-four  missionaries.  They  sold  the  farm  September  1950 
and  moved  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  where  Dick  attended  the 
University  of  Utah,  taking  a  course  in  Business  and  working 
part  time  for  the  Realty  Exchange  and  the  Carroll  Realty 
Company.  In  February  1952,  they  moved  back  to  Vale. 

Dick  is  now  managing  the  Grigg  Brother’s  Real  Estate 
and  Insurance  office  in  Ontario,  Oregon,  as  of  2  April  1953. 
But  in  1955  Dick  opened  up  his  own  insurance  office  in 
Ontario. 

(3)— 13.  LAWRENCE  RICHARD  GRIGG  AND 
ANGIE  MAUDE  FUHRIMAN 

Md.  5  May,  1950 
Issue 

(4)— 1.  Judy  Grigg,  b.  1  April  1952,  at  Ontario,  Malheur  County,  Oregon. 
(4)— 2.  Karl  Grigg  (adopted),  at  Portland,  Oregon  1955. 
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A  SUNDAY  IN  VALE  WARD 

One  Sunday  in  October  1948  I  had  occasion  to  attend 
Sunday  School  in  the  morning  and  Sacrament  Meeting  in 
the  evening  at  the  Vale  Ward  in  the  Weiser  Stake. 

When  Bishop  F.  Nephi  Grigg  greeted  me  at  the  evening 
service,  he  asked  me  if  I  cared  to  come  up  on  the  stand  and 
sit  with  him.  He  said  he  would  provide  me  with  a  few  min¬ 
utes  of  time  if  I  would  favor  them  with  a  talk  on  genealogy. 
I  could  see  that  the  Chapel  was  filling  fast.  Saints,  both 
young  and  old,  were  pouring  in.  Though  I  had  given  an 
inspired  talk  on  genealogy  in  the  Kuna  Ward  the  Sunday 
before  my  heart  sank  and  my  mind  went  blank  and  I  said, 
I  do  not  believe  I  can  say  a  word  on  the  spur  of  the  moment/ 

As  meeting  started  I  glanced  around  at  the  many  young 
faces  and  such  thoughts  as  “Zion  is  Growing/’  “Modern 
Israel,  Chosen  blood  of  Israel,”  and  Israel  is  gathering  here 
in  this  Choice  land  above  all  other  lands,’  kept  running 
through  my  mind.  I  began  to  wish  I  had  consented  to  speak 
to  them.  For  that  reason  I  shall  attempt  to  write  down  the 
thoughts  that  ran  through  my  mind  during  that  Sacrament 
Meeting. 

It  was  the  cool  of  the  evening— the  sun  was  just  setting 
through  the  trees  when  we  arrived  at  the  corner  where  stood 
this  picturesque  native-stone  Chapel  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  Cars  were  parked  on  both  sides 
of  the  four  streets  for  more  than  two  blocks  each  way.  A 
multitude  of  children  were  playing  about.  Groups  of  young 
people  everywhere  were  chatting.  The  Relief  Society  .  .  . 
the  Priesthood  ...  all  were  there.  Many  were  shaking  hands 
and  rejoicing  in  being  together  again— though  they  had  only 
been  parted  since  Sunday  School  that  morning.  As  I  sat  pon¬ 
dering  upon  these  things  I  heard  the  Bishop  saying  from 
the  pulpit  that  the  young  people  of  the  Ward  were  spon¬ 
soring  the  program  this  evening.  He  stated  that  there  were 
over  one  hundred  young  men,  ages  twelve  to  twenty,  active 
in  the  Priesthood,  and  that  he  hoped  they  would  continue 
in  the  Ward  activities  rather  than  start  going  to  OTHER 
places  in  the  town. 

I  could  plainly  see  why  they  needed  the  new  $140,000 
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Chapel  and  Recreation  Hall  which  they  were  building  out 
on  the  west  edge  of  town— there  certainly  wasn’t  standing 
room  in  this  one. 

I  recalled  what  a  member  of  the  Boise  Stake  High  Coun¬ 
cil  had  told  me  about  organizing  the  Vale  Branch  back  in 
the  thirties:  The  Saints  were  meeting  in  an  old  doorless  feed- 
store  or  garage  with  a  broken  down  stove  and  sagebrush  as 
the  only  fuel.  Nephi  was  wearing  faded  levis  held  up  by 
one  suspender.  The  others  were  dressed  no  better.  They 
were  all  poor  in  worldly  goods  but  rich  in  the  Gospel  Spirit. 
The  councilman  had  advised  them  to  build  a  decent  meeting¬ 
house  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  1939  before  they  had  com¬ 
pleted  this  quaint  cinder-rock  Chapel  at  the  cost  of  $8,000. 

I  remembered  the  autumn  of  1931.  We  had  driven  over 
from  Nampa  to  investigate  the  new  “Vale  Project”  in  Mal¬ 
heur  County,  Oregon.  We  were  hunting  for  land.  We  saw 
sagebrush  six  feet  high.  We  traveled  winding  hilly  roads, 
rutted  and  a  foot  deep  with  dust.  It  was  dry,  desolate,  windy 
and  very  cold,  a  lone  homestead  here  and  there— usually 
about  five  to  ten  miles  apart.  It  didn’t  look  good  to  us  and 
we  left  before  nightfall  that  same  day. 

This  land  had  truly  been  pioneered.  Not  so  much  by 
the  “Mormons’  as  by  others.  But  for  the  last  few  years  the 
Latter-day  Saints  had  been  flocking  in  here  by  the  dozens— 
largely  influenced  by  the  Grigg  brothers,  who  had  gone  into 
the  Real  Estate  business  and  were  running  an  ad  in  the 
Deseret  News— buying  up  the  partly  improved  farms  and 
ranches.  This  desert  was  fast  beginning  to  “Bloom  as  the 
rose”  and  was  becoming  a  “Land  of  milk  and  honey.’ 

For  the  most  part  these  Saints  were  the  kind  who  lived 
the  Gospel  as  it  had  been  taught  to  them  in  their  parental 
homes  in  Utah  and  Idaho.  They  were  having  many  children, 
paying  tithing,  keeping  the  “Word  of  Wisdom,  rejoicing  in 
being  able  to  meet  together  often.  The  Wardhouse  was  the 
center  of  all  their  activities.  There  was  pure  love  and  kind¬ 
ness  shining  on  their  faces— the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
Gospel. 

I  noticed  my  Aunt  Hallie  Grigg  sitting  close  by.  She 
was  my  mother’s  sister  and  a  granddaughter  of  the  Apostle 
Parley  P.  Pratt.  I  thought:  she  is  a  noble  soul  if  ever  one 
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(2)— 4.  Parley  Mormon  Grigg,  Jr. 
(2)— 5.  Ammon  Anderson  Grigg, 
Ephraim  Aeademy 


Age  17 
Pratt  Gardner 
( Maida ) 


November  1905 

(2)  5.  Ammon  Anderson  Grigg,  (3)  — 1  Cleo,  Mary  Pratt  Gardner  Grigg  (Maida). 


1908 

( 2  )  —5.  Ammon  Anderson  Grigg, 
(3)— 1.  Cleo,  (3)— 2.  Sterling,  Maida. 


1918 

Front  row:  (3)-7.  Sarah,  (3)-6.  Julia. 
Second  row:  (3)-2.  Sterling.  (3)-4. 
Merry,  (3)-3.  Ruth,  (3)-5.  Eva. 
Back:  )3)-l.  Cleo. 


1929 

Maida,  (3)  — 1.  Cleo,  (3)— 3.  Ruth,  (2)— 5.  Ammon,  Long  Beach,  California. 
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lived— mother  of  thirteen  children.  All  of  them  active  in  the 
Church— seven  of  them  were  in  this  audience— Nephi,  the 
Bishop.  Wells,  on  a  Stake  mission.  James,  head  of  the  Gene¬ 
alogical  Committee.  Golden,  on  the  building  Committee. 
Leah,  the  President  of  the  Primary.  I  did  not  know  what 
Heber  and  June  did  but  I  was  sure  they  worked  in  the 
Church.  Dick,  the  baby,  was  on  a  mission  to  the  North 
Western  States. 

Aunt  Hallie  had  taught  them  the  Gospel  when  they  were 
young  with  the  help  of  her  husband,  Parley  Mormon  Grigg, 
Junior,  (my  father’s  brother)  and  they  had  not  “strayed  far 
from.”  God  alone  knew  the  heartaches  and  ill  health  she  had 
suffered  in  rearing  such  a  large  family,  but  she  had  never 
faltered  in  her  duty  of  helping  to  build  up  the  Lord’s  King¬ 
dom  with  fine  sons  and  daughters.  .  .  .  There  must  be  about 
forty  grandchildren  by  now,  too. 

I  thought:  truly  Parley  and  Hallie  are  a  father  and 
mother  in  modern  Israel.  Anyone  should  see  why  they  will 
inherit  the  Celestial  Glory— indeed  they  are  a  King  and  Queen 
here  on  earth  enjoying  their  family  all  about  them. 

I  had  been  listening  to  an  excellent  program  of  music 
and  speechs  while  meditating  on  these  things— wishing  I  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  voicing  them,  but,  now  it  was  time 
to  sing  the  Parting  Hymn. 

This  one  Mormon  family  is  an  example  of  how  “A  little 
stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  ...  is  rolling  forth  .  .  .  filling 
the  whole  earth.” 

October  1948  Cleo  Grigg  Johnson 

*(2)-5.  AMMON  ANDERSON  GRIGG 

Ammon  Anderson  Grigg  was  named,  as  was  the  custom 
in  that  day,  for  his  grandfathers,  Ammon  Oyler  and  Ander¬ 
son  Grigg.  He  was  called  Little  Ammon  not  so  much  be¬ 
cause  he  was  small  for  his  age  but  to  designate  him  from 
his  grandfather,  Old  Ammon. 

The  child  Ammon  was  subject  to  membranous  croup, 
a  very  serious  thing.  The  attacks  would  come  on  in  the 
night  without  warning.  Many  times  his  mother  worked  and 
prayed  over  him  throughout  the  night  to  save  his  life. 
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When  he  was  about  six  years  of  age,  he,  with  his  mother 
and  the  younger  children  were  staying  in  the  home  of  old 
Dr.  Grigg,  awaiting  the  birth  of  Little  Ammon’s  sister,  Martha, 
when  suddenly  he  was  stricken  with  an  attack  of  membranous 
croup.  His  mother  and  grandmother  used  every  remedy  they 
knew  to  relieve  his  extreme  choking  and  suffering.  His 
mother,  fearful  for  his  life  and  as  a  last  resource,  asked  old 
Dr.  Grigg,  who  was  lying  on  his  own  deathbed  in  the  next 
room,  if  he  was  able  to  administer  to  the  dying  boy.  “Why, 
certainly  I  am,”  responded  he. 

The  two  women  helped  the  aged  doctor  up  supporting 
him  while  he  tottered  into  the  sick  room.  Laying  his  trembl¬ 
ing  hands  upon  the  head  of  Little  Ammon,  he  rebuked  the 
sickness  from  the  boy  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  blessed 
him  to  grow  to  manhood  without  any  more  attacks  of  the 
croup.  He  promised  him  that  he  would  have  a  large  family 
and  that  his  sons  and  daughters  would  cross  the  high  seas 
and  travel  the  world  over.  And  that  his  posterity  would  be 
innumerable— truly  a  Jacob’s  Blessing. 

Little  Ammon  was  instantly  healed.  Within  the  hour  he 
was  climbing  into  the  cupboard  in  search  of  food.  He  does 
have  a  large  posterity.  His  sons,  Verne  and  Douglas,  have 
sailed  the  high  seas  and  traveled  the  continents  in  their 
Naval  service.  His  daughters  have  traveled  on  land  and 
sea. 

It  was  in  a  small  pioneer  log  room  with  a  mud  roof, 
that  Little  Ammon  started  to  school  in  Loa,  Wayne  County, 
Utah.  The  first  graders  sat  around  a  long  table,  girls  on  one 
side,  boys  on  the  other.  Miss  Ella  Robison  was  the  teacher. 
A  brick  schoolhouse  was  later  constructed  where  the  children 
could  go  up  to  the  fifth  reader,  which  would  be  about  the 
same  as  our  eighth  grade. 

He  attended  school  two  years  at  the  Snow  Academy  in 
Ephraim,  he  and  sister,  Lizzie  [(2)— 6.  Elizabeth]  batching 
there  together.  There  he  took  the  Missionary  Course,  study¬ 
ing  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  the  Bible. 

Little  Ammon  is  small  of  stature,  quick  in  movement, 
very  strong  and  muscular.  His  twinkling  eyes  are  bright 
blue.  His  white,  silken  hair  was  coal  black  and  wavy  in  his 
youth.  He  has  a  magnetic  personality  and  a  keen  sense  of 
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humor.  His  subtle  spirit  of  discernment  makes  him  a  dis¬ 
criminate  judge  of  human  qualities. 

He  is  an  excellent  mimic  and  story  teller— entertaining 
his  children  and  grandchildren  for  hours  with  tales  of  the 
early  days  in  old  Rabbit  Valley.  Tales  of  how,  when  he  was 
only  a  lad  of  sixteen,  he  started  carrying  the  U.S.  Mail,  on 
horseback,  through  snow  blizzards  and  sandstorms,  across 
Dirty  Devil  River,  through  seven  miles  of  Capital  Gorge, 
where  he  had  to  watch  for  flash  floods— up  and  over  sand 
cliffs  through  Robber’s  Roost  to  Caineville,  a  trip  of  about 
forty-five  miles.  There  he  would  stay  over  night  and  make 
the  return  trip  the  next  morning  with  the  mail  for  Loa.  He 
carried  mail  for  six  years  to  help  support  the  family  and  keep 
his  brother,  Parley,  in  the  missionfield. 

Ammon  Anderson  Grigg  married  the  strikingly  beautiful, 
Mary  Pratt  Gardner  (called  Maida),  7  July  1904,  in  Cove, 
Union  County,  Oregon.  Their  first  three  children  were  born 
there.  In  the  spring  of  1909,  when  Ruth  Isabel  was  three 
weeks  old,  they  moved  to  Nampa,  Canyon  County,  Idaho. 
There  Ammon  took  up  farming  four  miles  north  of  Nampa 
on  the  old  Leonard  ranch. 

In  1911,  he  went  to  work  for  George  Calkin  on  a  large 
farm  two  miles  south  of  Nampa.  Here  he  planted  hundreds 
of  peach  and  apple  trees  for  Mr.  Calkin. 

In  1915,  he  with  his  brothers,  Parley  and  James,  in¬ 
vestigated  the  Camas  country  near  Dubois,  Clark  Co.  Idaho. 
They  each  filed  on  a  one  hundred  and  sixty  acre  homestead 
right.  In  the  fall,  Ammon  sold  out  in  Nampa  and  moved  the 
family  to  Idaho  Falls,  preparitorv  to  moving  on  the  home¬ 
stead  come  spring.  The  winter  there  was  so  severe  with  so 
much  snowfall,  that  he  decided  he  prefered  to  live  in  the 
Boise  valley.  So  the  8th  of  March  1916,  found  the  family 
back  in  Nampa  where  the  grass  was  green  and  the  farmers 
were  plowing,  while  there  was  still  five  feet  of  snow  less 
than  three  hundred  miles  away  in  Idaho  Falls. 

Ammon  went  back  to  work  for  Mr.  Calkin  until  the 
Spring  of  1917  when  he  was  able  to  secure  a  fine  eighty  acre 
farm  eight  miles  south  of  Nampa  in  the  Happy  Valley  Dis¬ 
trict.  There  he  soon  moved  with  his  wife  who  was  still  very 
ill  and  weak  from  the  birth  of  their  seventh  child.  The  chil- 
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dren  were  all  broke  out  with  a  bright  rash  of  red  measles. 
Ammon  bedded  the  whole  family  down  on  the  top  of  a  load 
of  hay  for  the  twelve  mile  trip.  It  was  a  warm  sunny  day  and 
the  future  seemed  brighter  than  it  had  for  a  long  time  to 
this  little  family  who  were  to  spend  eighteen  eventful  years 
in  that  home. 

Little  Ammon  was  ordained  an  Elder  in  the  Church  in 
1921.  It  was  an  eye-filling  vision  to  see  this  handsome  pair* 
and  their  family  of  dainty  children  all  dressed  in  their  best 
and  loaded  into  the  new  (1917)  two-seated  Velie  hack 
hitched  to  the  prancing  team  of  bay  mares  on  their  way  to 
Sunday  School,  while  other  settlers  plodded  along  in  their 
heavy  canvas-topped  Mormon  buggies  drawn  by  weary  work 
horses. 

Little  Ammon  was  a  born  farmer.  He  had  inherited  a 
love  for  the  soil  from  his  Pennsylvania  Dutch  ancestors,  the 
Oylers.  He  grew  wonderful  crops  and  fine  cattle.  He  arose 
early  in  the  mornings  and  had  the  irrigating  done,  cows 
milked,  teams  harnessed  and  ready  for  the  field  by  the  time 
the  neighbors  were  up. 

Though  he  grew  huge  crops  of  grain  and  hay  there  were 
no  markets  for  them  and  in  the  Panic  of  1921  he  went  broke. 
It  took  him  until  1930  to  climb  out  of  debt  only  to  go  broke 
again  in  the  Great  Depression  of  that  time. 

Little  Ammon  endured  much  grief  and  untold  hard¬ 
ships  in  rearing  such  a  large  family.  But  he  was  able  to 
diagnose  each  epidemic  of  childhood  disease  by  the  smell. 
In  his  youth  he  had  seen  whole  families  wiped  out  with 
diphtheria  and  typhoid. 

There  was  no  need  for  a  doctor  in  this  familv.  Little 

j 

Ammon  saw  to  it  that  there  was  always  plenty  of  fresh  milk, 
butter,  eggs,  whole  wheat  and  an  abundance  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Whenever  there  was  sickness  in  the  family,  he 
was  on  hand  with  loving  care  and  a  bottle  of  castor  oil.  If 
this  failed,  he  administered  to  the  sick  one  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  he  or  she  would  be  instantly  healed. 

In  the  autumn  of  1932  they  moved  to  a  six-hundred 
acre  mountain  ranch  in  Prairie,  Elmore  County,  Idaho.  I,  Cleo 
lived  there  on  another  ranch.  Their  son,  Sterling,  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  Ruth  and  Julia,  were  back  from  Long  Beach,  California. 
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Times  were  extremely  hard,  but  the  years  spent  here  were 
happy  ones,  in  that  the  family,  with  the  exception  of  Merry 
and  Eva,  were  gathered  close  to  home  again,  and  had  not, 
as  yet,  been  touched  by  death. 

The  Parley  M.  Grigg,  Jr.  family  had  moved  to  Prairie, 
too.  The  two  families  met  together  often  for  dinners  of  elk 
and  deer,  or  beef,  pork  or  chicken.  The  younger  generation 
became  exceedingly  expert  at  skiing,  sleighing,  hiking  and 
dancing.  Sunday  School  was  held  on  Sundays  in  Ammon  s 
home,  with  Parley  presiding. 

By  the  end  of  1934,  Ammon’s  family  was  scattered  again 
with  the  exception  of  the  youngest  ones.  With  these  they 
spent  the  winter  in  California  with  daughter,  Ruth,  and  her 
family,  moving  back  to  Prairie  in  the  Spring. 

In  1936,  Ammon  was  able  to  buy  an  acreage  in  Kuna, 
Ada  County,  Idaho.  They  built  a  nice  home  and  planted 
fruit  trees  and  a  garden,  keeping  a  few  cows  and  chickens. 
Here  they  lead  a  natural  life  in  peace  and  plenty,  after  the 
order  of  Little  Ammon’s  father  and  grandfather  before  him; 
caring  not  for  the  worry  of  ‘‘Heaped  Up  Riches’  and  “World¬ 
ly  Splendor.’  Here  there  is  a  feeling  of  home  and  welcome 
to  their  sons  and  daughters  and  the  many  grandchildren 
who  visit  them  often.  As  of  March  1952. 

(2)— 5.  LITTLE  AMMON’S  RECOLLECTIONS 

“One  time  Pa  brought  home  ten  pounds  of  sugar.  We 
hardly  ever  saw  sugar  in  those  days.  I  played  sick  and  stayed 
home  from  school.  Ma  had  the  sugar  hid,  but  when  they  all 
went  out  to  work,  I  got  up  and  searched  around  and  found 
it.  I  was  sure  eaten  er  down  fast.  But,  Pa  was  wise  to  me, 
he  was  peeken’  through  the  window,  and  he  says,  “Ah  ha, 
so  my  Little  Ammon  is  sick,  is  he!  They  sure  didn’t  have 
sugar  in  those  days  like  they  do  now.” 

*  #  #  a  # 


“My  old  Dad  didn’t  believe  in  workin’  for  the  other  fel¬ 
low.  He  never  worked  hard  either,  but  we  always  had  plenty 
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to  eat  and  wear.  Of  course  mv  dear  old  Mother  was  a  darn 
good  cook— she  always  had  lots  of  garden  stuff  and  chickens— 
we  always  had  dozens  of  hens— and  eggs,  we  always  had 
plenty  of  them.  We  never  wanted  for  anything,  pork,  why 
we  always  had  hams  and  bacon  hangin’  in  the  cellar,  hogs 
jaw  and  cabbage  cooked  down— umm,  good!  Why,  we  had 
rows  of  big  cheese’  on  the  shelf  all  the  time— and  pans  of 
milk  and  rich  cream!  We  sure  never  went  hungry. 

*  *  o  *  * 


“Grandpa,  Dr.  Grigg,  was  a  little  man— little  as  Sterl.  I 
remember  when  he  was  real  old  walking  around  with  a  cane, 
or  sittin’  before  the  fireplace,  spittin’  tobacco  juice  in  the 
fire— they  would  only  allow  him  so  much  a  day.  Our  tow 
heads  were  covered  with  black  cane  marks  where  he  play¬ 
fully  tapped  us  after  poking  the  fire.  He  was  a  powerful 
man  in  prayer,  though.” 

*  *  *  *  * 


“I  remember  when  we  left  Pay  son  once  to  go  to  Wayne 
County.  My  Grandma,  Casandria  Pell  Grigg,  was  real  old. 
She  was  a  neat  blackeyed  little  gentlewoman  with  snow 
white  hair.  She  stooped  down  and  held  me  in  her  arms  and 
kissed  me.  Her  lips  were  soft  as  silk— I  never  have  forgotten 
how  soft  her  lips  were— I  never  saw  her  again. 

***** 


Grandpa  Oyler  was  a  short  Pennsylvania  Dutchman.  I 
remember  one  day  when  he  was  about  eighty-two  he  came 
stompin’  up  to  our  place— he  always  walked  bent  over  with 
his  hand  on  his  back— he  had  one  big  blue  eye— well,  he  had 
a  farm  a  mile  and  a  half  out  of  town  and  he  had  been  out 
there  tryin’  to  irrigate  it  and  couldn’t  get  any  water.  Dad 
says,  ‘What’s  matter  Pa?’  Grandpa  said,  ‘Huh!  nither  land 
nor  water!’  He  never  forgot  the  rolling  acres  of  his  Virginia 
plantation. 

***** 


“My  Grandma,  Delilah  Oyler,  was  said  to  be  a  thorough¬ 
bred  Irishwoman.  She  sure  had  a  temper  and  a  sharp  tongue. 
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Nonetheless  she  was  as  good  as  gold.  She  sure  worked  hard 
and  kept  her  house  and  yard  nice  and  clean— never  a  thing 
out  of  place.  She  could  make  cornbread  so  good  you’d 
never  want  anything  else.’’ 

#  #  #  # 


“I  remember  when  old  Doll  kicked  Pari  [(2)— 4.  Parley, 
Junior]  in  the  head.  He  was  feedin’  her  a  pan  of  oats  when 
the  dog  ran  up  and  nipped  her  on  the  nose.  She  raised  her 
front  foot  and  struck  Pari  on  top  of  the  head,  tearing  a  three 
cornered  hunk  of  his  scalp  loose.  It  hung  down  over  his 
eye.  He  fell  to  the  ground  unconscious.  We  thought  he  was 
dead.  Pa  picked  him  up  and  carried  him  into  the  house.  Ma 
began  screaming,  ‘He’s  dead!  He’s  dead!’  Pa  said,  ‘Be  quiet,’ 
and  laid  him  on  the  bed  and  prayed  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
that  he  would  be  healed.  Pari  opened  his  eyes  and  moaned, 
‘Why  that  crazy  old  nag.’  Ma  sewed  up  his  head  with  a 
needle  and  thread,  and  he  was  allright.” 

i 

#  #  #  & 


“When  I  was  a  boy  ten,  twelve,  I  had  to  ride  the  range 
alone  lookin’  for  cattle.  One  time  early  in  the  Spring,  I  was 
huntin’  for  a  cow  that  was  supposed  to  be  fresh.  A  dense 
snowstorm  came  up  and  I  got  lost.  I  would  keep  a  cornin’ 
back  to  the  same  spring.  I  was  sure  scared.  Finally  it  cleared 
up  and  I  knew  where  I  was.  I  knew  them  mountains,  but 
it  sure  gives  a  man  a  funny  feelin’  when  he  thinks  he’s  lost. 

#  #  #  #  # 


“When  my  Pa  was  a  boy  in  North  Carolina,  he  had 
what  was  called  a  little  squirrel  house.  He  had  a  fireplace 
in  it  and  kept  it  locked.  He  had  his  collection  of  live  blue 
jays,  crows,  magpies,  tree  squirrels  and  rabbits  there.  His 
sister,  Roz  [(1)— 4.  Rosamond  Martha  Grigg  Callahan]  and 
her  kids  come  to  visit  one  day  when  Pa  was  gone.  Her  little 
boy,  Billy  [(2)— 1.  William  Irvin  Callahan]  went  out  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  squirrel  house  in  the  woods.  Findin’  it  locked,  he 
got  upon  the  roof  and  climbed  down  the  chimney.  After 
he  had  examined  each  live  creature,  he  found  he  couldn’t 
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get  out.  He  had  to  stay  there  til  Pa  come  home  and  let  him 
out.  He  was  sure  black  from  tryin’  to  climb  up  the  chimney, 
though.” 


#  #  #  #  # 


MARY  PRATT  GARDNER 

Maida  (Mary  Pratt  Gardner)  was  the  twelfth  child  of 
a  weary,  but  faithful  little  mother,  *  Julia  Huston  Pratt,  and 
a  gentle,  kind  and  upright  father,  *John  Gardner.  He  died 
when  she  was  eleven  and  death  claimed  her  mother  when 
she  was  seventeen,  hence  Maida  was  left  on  her  own  at  an 
early  age;  the  somewhat  pampered  and  humored  darling  of 
her  indulgent,  older  brothers  and  sisters. 

When  she  was  eighteen  she  married  Ammon  Anderson 
Grigg,  the  man  with  whom  she  had  been  in  love  ever  since 
she  was  an  impressionable,  heartbreakingly  beautiful,  dark- 
eved  girl  of  fourteen.  This  was  a  love  at  first  sight  match 
between  the  equally  ardent  and  fiery  tempered  pair.  They 
didn’t  see  eye  to  eye  on  many  subjets,  consequently,  theirs 
was  a  stirring  life  with  never  a  dull  moment. 

Mama  was  inexpert  and  awkward  but  ingenious  in  her 
housekeeping— much  prefering  a  book,  a  musical  instrument, 
a  sketching  pad  or  a  party  to  the  drudgery  and  routine  of 
unexciting  housework.  She  had  a  love  for  beautiful  clothes 
and  a  certain  proud  bearing  and  style  in  wearing  them. 

She  endured  ridicule  and  scorn  from  her  Gentile  neigh¬ 
bors  for  having  a  baby  every  two  years.  They  thought  she 
knew  no  better,  while  she  had  the  secret  knowledge— from 
her  Patriarchal  Blessing— that  she  was  to  be  a  willing  mother 
to  choice  souls.  Subsequently,  she  usually  passed  off  a  biting 
quip  with  the  retort,  ‘Til  have  all  the  children  God  sends 
to  me.”  However,  she  was  delicate  in  health  nearly  losing 
her  life  at  the  birth  of  each  child,  but  she  had  a  real  faith 
in  God  and  a  remarkable  will  to  live. 
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Mama  had  her  own  ideas  on  child  training,  believing 
love  and  understanding  to  be  the  pre-requisite  in  any  case. 
We  were  allowed  a  great  deal  of  freedom  to  use  our  own 
judgment  in  most  problems,  for  we  could  do  no  wrong  in 
her  eyes. 

She  and  her  sister,  Hallie,  (see  Parley  Mormon  Grigg, 
Junior,  chapter,  pp.  188)  while  they  were  in  their  childbear¬ 
ing  years— and  far  away  from  their  brothers  and  sisters— 
seemed  to  have  a  great  need  for  each  other  s  solace  and 
guidance.  Their  husbands  who  were  brothers  seemed  to 
have  the  same  need.  And  it  was  a  happy  day  for  us  children 
when  we  were  loaded  into  the  wagonbox,  huddling  on  some 
hay  with  quilts  to  cover  us  if  it  was  winter,  or  piled  into  the 
two  seated  Velie  Hack  if  it  was  summer— in  later  years  the 
Model  T  Ford— and  hied  thither  away  across  sagebrush 
desert  and  around  Lake  Lowell  to  visit  “Uncle  Parley”  and 
“Aunt  Hallie.” 

While  Uncle  Parley  and  Dad  looked  over  the  farming 
and  livestock  and  discussed  each  other’s  problems,  Mama 
and  Aunt  Hallie  compared  notes  and  cooked  dinner.  We 
children  mated  up  two  by  two  according  to  age  and  played, 
or  discussed  deep  subjects. 

After  dinner  Aunt  Hallie  would  say,  “Maida,  sing  for 
me.”  Soon  they  would  be  at  the  organ— which  each  one 
managed  to  have  in  her  home  come  hell  or  high  water— 
with  Aunt  Hallie  playing  and  Mama  singing  the  precious 
old  songs:  Mar  quit  a,  Whispering  Hope ,  The  Mockingbird , 
Stay  in  Your  Own  Back  Yard  and  many  others.  After  a  long 
day  of  visiting  and  play  we  would  wend  our  way  home  again. 
When  Aunt  Hallie  and  Uncle  Parley  came  to  our  house  the 
same  procedure  followed. 

Mama  has  a  beautiful,  sad-sweet,  contralto  singing 
voice.  She  has  sung  in  various  church  choirs  throughout  her 
life.  She  often  sings  solos  for  church  functions.  Still,  now, 
in  her  later  life,  no  day  is  completed  until  she  has  played  the 
old  organ  and  sung  the  old  hymns  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Maida  is  far  in  advance  of  her  times  in  her  perceptions 
of  the  Gospel  and  of  any  old  or  new  subject  matter  intro¬ 
duced.  Thus  she  is  often  misunderstood  by  her  more  obtuse 
or  orthodox  contemporaries. 
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Through  her  maternal  grandfather,  Apostle  Parley  P. 
Pratt,  Mary  Pratt  Gardner  s  ancestry  can  be  traced  to  John 
Howland  and  Elizabeth  Tilly  of  the  Mayflower.  She  is 
a  descendant  of  such  early  Puritan  reformers  and  martyrs 
as  Rev.  Francis  Marbury,  Rev.  John  Lathrop,  John  Knox, 
Rev.  William  Pratt.  Maida  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
Quakeress,  Ann  Hutchinson,  who  was  burned  at  the  stake  by 
the  Indians.  Maida’s  lineage  has  been  traced  to  William  the 
Conquerer,  hence  through  all  of  the  Royal  houses  of  Europe 
to  the  fourth  century  B.C.  The  Pratts  or  Prattellias  came  in 
the  Conquest  with  William  the  Conquerer. 

Maida  has  41  grandchildren  and  18  great-grandchildren. 
( 1955 ) 


(2)— 5.  AMMON  ANDERSON  GRIGG  AND 

MARY  (MAIDA)  PRATT  GARDNER 

Md.  7  July  1904 

Issue 

(3)— 1.  *Cleo  Grigg,  b.  24  September  1905,  at  Cove,  Union  County,  Oregon. 

Md.  ( 1 )  Elmer  David  Johnson,  27  November  1923.  He  was  b.  24 
January  1906,  at  Stotesbury,  Vernon  County,  Missouri.  Son  of  Travis 
Allen  Johnson  and  Minnie  Elza  Staats.  Elmer  d.  19  March  1939,  at 
Torrance,  Los  Angeles  County,  California.  He  was  buried  at  Nampa, 
Idaho,  beside  his  father,  and  brother,  Shirley,  15  April  1939.  (T) 
Cleo  md.  (2)  Karl  Fischer,  28  August  1952.  He  was  b.  1  October 
1889,  at  Nottrvil,  Switzerland.  Karl  md.  ( 1 )  Bernice  Johnston,  and 
had  daughter  Edith,  b.  1932,  who  md.  James  Kenneth  Hutchings,  1952, 
and  had  Issue  Carolyn,  b.  October  1953,  and  Kenneth  Karl,  b.  2  Octo¬ 
ber  1955 . A  l  <  C  I- *  a  AM7  ‘j 

(3)— 2.  *  James  Sterling  Grigg,  b.  24  Gofo&r  1907,  at  Cove  Union  County, 
Oregon.  Md.  (1)  Inez  Imogene  Price,  20  October  1928.  Divorced.  No 
Issue.  Md.  (2)  Lucille  Esther  Houseman,  16  August  1935.  She  was 
b.  27  September  1918,  at  Prairie,  Elmore  County,  Idaho.  She  was 
daughter  of  Bert  Houseman  and  Jeanie  Eason.  ( T ) 

(3)— 3.  *Buth  Isabel  Grigg,  b.  16  April  1909,  at  Covej  Union  County,  Oregon. 

Md.  Millard  Fillmore  Cochell,  25  January  1925.  He  was  b.  13  June 
1906,  in  Mercer  County,  Missouri.  Son  of  Fred  Cochell  and  Lily 
Wilson.  di  9 

(3)— 4.  *Merry  Christy  Grigg,  b.  25  December  1910,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho.  Md.  George  William  Johnson,  19  October  1931.  He  was  b. 
22  April  1901,  at  Ava,  Douglas  County,  Missouri.  Son  of  Travis  Allen 
Johnson  and  Minnie  Elza  Staats. 

(3)— 5.  *Eva  Marie  Grigg,  b.  19  November  1912,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho.  Md.  Stewart  C.  Lee,  6  December  1939.  He  was  b.  10  September 
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Pop  Runs  Away 


(3)— 10.  Verne  (3)-ll.  Douglas 

Sons  of  (2)— 5.  Amnion  Anderson  Grigg 


(3)— 2.  Sterling 


( 3 )  —8.  Ammon  (  Buddy ) 


1937 

(3)— 2.  Ruth 
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1908,  at  Tonapah,  Nye  County,  Nevada.  Son  of  Edmond  Andrew  Lee 
and  Maude  Corey. 

(3)— 6.  *Julia  Catherine  Grigg,  b.  5  November  1914,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho.  Mr.  Fred  Harold  Hopple,  20  August  1934.  He  was  b.  3  June 
1910,  at  Shoshone,  Gooding  County,  Idaho.  Son  of  Edward  Burton 
Hopple  and  Minnie  May  Ellis. 

(3)— 7.  *  Sarah  Frances  Grigg,  b.  18  January  1917,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho.  Md.  ( 1 )  Raymond  Harold  Vincent,  25  June  1937.  He  was  Id. 
4  November  1915,  at  Bunker,  Missouri.  Son  of  Virgil  Vincent  and 
Bessie  Kleipzig.  Sarah  divorced  Vincent,  June  1941.  Md.  (2)  Albert 
Edwin  Birks,  14  March  1944.  He  was  b.  28  December  1922,  at  St. 
Anthony,  Fremont  County,  Idaho.  Son  of  Orville  Birks  and  Minnie 
Maud  Whipple.  Sarah  divorced  Birks  1952. 

(3)-8.  *  Ammon  Gardner  Grigg,  b.  13  December  1919,  at  Nampa,  Canyon 
County,  Idaho.  Md.  Ella  Thomas  McGinnis,  20  September  1939.  She 
was  daughter  of  A1  Thomas,  and  was  formerly  married  to  Mr.  McGinnis. 
Ammon  d.  19  March  1945,  at  San  Antonio,  Bexas  County,  Texas.  He 
is  buried  at  Nampa,  Idaho. 

( 3 )  —9.  *Tris  Elaine  Grigg,  b.  21  March  1922,  at  Kuna,  Idaho.  Md.  (1)  James 
J.  Capone.  Marriage  annuled.  Md.  ( 2 )  Robert  C.  Cansdale,  September 
1946.  No  Issue,  Divorced.  Md.  (3)  Harlo  Brown,  15  August  1949.  (T) 
He  was  b.  10  March  1918,  at  Rexburg,  Madison  County,  Idaho.  Son 
of  Augustus  Mark  Brown  and  Louise  Virgin.  Harlo  md.  ( 1 )  Reah 
Orten. 

( 3 )— 10.  °Verne  LaMar  Pratt  Grigg,  b.  17  May  1925,  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho.  Md.  (1)  Mildred  Edith  Doan,  21  February  1946.  She  was 
born,  25  May  1929,  at  Fairview,  Major  County,  Oklahoma.  She  was 
daughter  of  Richard  Doan  and  Blanche  Irene  Craven.  Mildred  d.  17 
September  1953.  Verne  md.  (2)  Laura  Lee  Suddaby,  9  October  1954. 

(3)— 11.  *  Douglas  John  Grigg,  b.  27  February  1930,  at  Kuna,  Idaho.  Md.  (1) 
Dorothy  June  Kepler.  She  was  b.  24  June  1931,  at  Big  Timber,  Mon¬ 
tana.  She  was  daughter  of  Floyd  Kepler  and  Bessie  Irene  Mastin. 
Dorothy  June  d.  5  September  1950,  at  Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  Douglas 
md.  (2)  Maurine  June  McRorie,  14  December  1953.  She  was  b.  22 
September  1932,  at  Bay  City,  Michigan.  She  was  daughter  of  Maurice 
McRorie  and  Eleanor.  Maurine  was  formerly  md.  to  Gerald  Mathias, 
and  had  son,  Jerry. 


*(3)-l.  CLEO  GRIGG 

I,  Cleo,  as  the  eldest  child  in  the  family  was  given,  or 
assumed  a  great  deal  of  responsibility.  My  earliest  recollec¬ 
tions  are  of  holding  the  current  baby  astraddle  of  my  hip 
while  I  stirred  the  gravy  and  set  the  table  for  dinner.  I  soon 
developed  the  knack  of  cooking  and  baking  biscuits,  cakes 
and  pies  to  my  father’s  taste. 

I  liked  an  orderly  and  peaceful  household  and  would 
go  to  any  length  to  maintain  such  a  one.  Still,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  spent  long  sunny  days  roaming  the  great  outdoors 
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in  search  of  beauty— a  canary’s  nest  or  a  wild  pink  sending 
me  into  an  ecstasy  of  joy. 

I  am  not  gifted  in  the  arts  as  my  sisters  and  brothers 
are.  Seemingly  my  only  attribute  is  an  intense  desire  to 
acquire  knowledge  on  any  and  every  subject. 

Notwithstanding,  my  first  term  at  school  was  a  com¬ 
plete  failure.  We  were  in  the  Kenwood  School  District,  in 
Nampa,  two  and  one  half  miles  distant.  School  buses  were 
unheard  of  in  that  day,  so  I  had  to  walk  alone  one  of  the 
three  hazardous  routes  to  get  there— sometimes  my  cousins 
Fontella  and  Junius  Richardson  would  be  with  me.  Their 
mother  was  my  father’s  sister,  Lizzie,  and  they  lived  a  half 
mile  down  the  road  from  us.  We  were  usually  inseparable 
and  always  into  some  kind  of  mischief  during  the  long  sum¬ 
mer  days.  But  we  had  a  hectic  time  when  school  started  in 
the  fall.  I  hated  it  so  my  mother  could  never  get  me  started 
in  time.  I  usually  missed  the  others  and  had  to  go  alone. 

There  was  the  Old  Oregon  Trail  north  of  the  U.P.  Rail¬ 
road,  which  I  mustn’t  take  because  it  was  traveled  by  tramps 
and  Caravans  of  Gypsies— who  were  known  to  kidnap  little 
kids  like  me.  I  was  absolutely  forbidden  to  walk  the  railroad 
ties— the  easy  way  and  the  way  I  liked—  for  I  might  get  run 
over  by  a  train. 

There  remained  the  wild  cattle  and  coyote  infested  trail 
through  the  sagebrush  south  of  the  tracks,  which  I  had  to 
tackle  every  morning.  If  I  was  not  scared  witless  by  some 
phenomena,  I  got  lost  picking  buttercups.  I  was  usually  in 
hysterics  when  I  reached  school.  I  did  not  like  my  cross, 
red-haired  teacher  because  her  name  was  Miss  Butt— there¬ 
fore  she  could  do  nothing  with  me. 

My  father  arranged  with  Reverend  W.  W.  Deal,  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Greenhurst  School  District,  for  us  to  go 
to  that  school  the  next  year.  I  had  my  brother,  James  Sterling, 
for  protection  and  we  did  fine.  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Idaho 
( 1950-54 )  Edison  Deal  and  his  brothers,  Homer  and  Leland, 
attended  school  in  this  small  two-roomed  schoolhouse  at  the 
same  time  we  did. 

In  my  second  year  of  school,  I  read  more  of  the  school 
library  books  than  the  entire  eight  grades— so  the  teacher  told 
my  mother. 
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My  schooling  was  limited  though— due  to  the  family 
moves  usually  in  the  early  spring.  Or  perhaps  we  would  be 
confined  home  for  weeks  at  a  time  with  the  various  childhood 
epidemics.  I  skipped  the  seventh  grade  entirely  to  stay  home 
-  and  care  for  the  six  younger  children  the  winter  Buddy  was 
born.  My  high  school  years  were  no  better  either. 

The  winter  I  was  twelve  years  old,  my  grandfather. 
Parley  Senior,  was  dangerously  ill.  My  grandmother  wanted 
me  to  stay  with  them  and  help  her  while  she  nursed  Grandpa 
back  to  health.  I  missed  two  months  of  school,  but  I  read 
The  History  of  Joseph  Smith ,  the  Prophet,  over  and  over, 
weeping  unrestrainedly  whenever  I  read  of  his  martyrdom.  I 
knew  he  was  a  true  Prophet  of  God. 

I  commenced  reading  one  of  Grandpa’s  old  Bibles  and 
when  I  went  home  he  gave  it  to  me.  I  pored  over  its  scrip¬ 
tures  for  years  and  could  never  understand  why  its  writers 
bothered  with  all  the  begots  and  begats.  Nor  could  I  com¬ 
prehend  the  significance  of  the  dramatic  episodes  of  David 
and  Bathsheha,  and  Ruth  and  Naomi,  nor  the  shocking  story 
of  Judah  and  his  daughter-in-law,  Tamar. 

It  all  began  to  make  sense,  when  in  my  forty-second 
year,  I  began  to  do  genealogical  research.  I  realized  that 
Jesus  Christ  had  to  come  to  earth  through  the  Judah  lineage, 
but  not  through  the  cursed  blood  of  Cain;  *  Judah's  wife, 
Shuah,  was  a  Caananite. 

Of  Judah  and  Tamar’s  twin  sons,  Pharez  and  Zarah:  I 
learned  that  Pharez  became  the  progenitor  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  but  that  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  divided  by  the  Lord 
into  two  houses;  the  House  of  David  and  the  House  of  Judah 
and  the  House  of  Judah  was  further  divided.  Christ  came 
through  the  David  lineage.  There  were  no  Jews  in  the  House 
of  David.  Hence  Christ  is  not  a  Jew  as  is  popularly  believed 
by  the  world  today. 

At  the  time  of  Solomon’s  reign,  a  few  Levites  and  some 
of  the  House  of  Judah  inter-married  with  the  Hittites— de¬ 
scendants  of  Canaan.  The  result  of  these  forbidden  marriages 
has  given  us  the  racial  tvpe  we  know  as  the  Jew.  Jews  are 
Hehi  *ews,  but  Hebrews  are  not  Jews. 

*Gen.  38:2,  I  Chron.  2:3,  God’s  Covenant  Race,  p.  249. 
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I  found  that  Ruth  the  great-grandmother  of  King  David 
was  a  Moabite  descendant  of  Lot  and  his  eldest  daughter. 
And  that  Bathsheba  was  the  mother  of  the  great  King  Solo¬ 
mon.  All  were  progenitors  of  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Mother  of  Christ.  So  in  these  strange  ways  the  Lord  kept 
the  lineage  of  His  Only  Begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  pure 
from  the  cursed  blood  of  Cain. 

The  other  twin,  *Zarah— with  the  fascinating  scarlet 
thread  on  his  wrist— I  learned  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Trogans 
who  populated  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  some 
peopled  the  British  Isles,  and  became  known  as  the  Irish. 
Therefore  the  Jews  are  but  a  small  remnant  of  the  tribes  of 
Judah,  progenitor  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

I  learned  that  if  one  wishes  to  obtain  the  key  to  under¬ 
standing  God  s  dealings  with  his  people  in  the  Bible,  it  is 
best  to  keep  a  red,  a  blue  and  a  yellow  leaded  pencil  handy 
when  reading  it.  Underline  in  red  all  parts  of  scripture  re¬ 
ferring  to  Israel,  in  blue  all  passages  dealing  with  Judah. 
Underscore  with  yellow  pencil  all  reference  to  the  Gentiles. 
In  this  way  the  prophecies  God  so  clearly  makes  to  his  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  will  be  opened  up  to  one. 

To  go  back  in  my  life:  It  was  my  girlhood  dream  to 
someday  marry  a  good  Latter-day  Saint  man  in  the  Temple 
of  the  Lord.  But  there  were  no  Mormon  boys  among  the 
young  people  I  had  to  associate  with.  It  was  inevitable  that 
I  would  have  to  “marry  out.’  But  the  Lord’s  purposes  are 
not  to  be  thwarted.  I  know  my  marriage  to  handsome,  red- 
haired  Elmer  David  Johnson  was  meant  to  be.  He  was  of 
the  blood  of  Ephraim,  I  found  many  years  later.  After  our 
marriage  we  lived  in  Long  Beach,  California.  Elmer  was 
Missouri-born  and  Anti-Mormon.  He  had  been  brought  up 
by  his  widowed  mother  in  the  Methodist  Church,  attending 
regularly.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  never  had  read  the  Bible 
and  had  no  conception  of  Christ.  He  was  highly  intelligent 
though,  with  a  magnetic,  vibrant  personality.  We  became 
insatiable  readers  of  the  world’s  great  literature— modern  and 
classic. 

We  could  find  no  answers  to  our  consuming  quest: 

*  I  Kings  4:6,  I  Chron.  2:6,  God’s  Covenant  Race,  p.  249. 
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Whence?  And  why?  And  whither?  Though  I  called  myself  a 
Mormon,  I  never  had  read  the  Book  of  Mormon.  We  attended 
the  various  churches  but  they  could  give  us  no  satisfaction. 
Soon  we  neglected  even  that.  We  loved  dancing  and  parties 
and  we  both  made  friends  easily.  We  developed  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  Eat  and  Drink  and  be  Merry  for  tomorrow  we  may 
die.  We  were  not  entirely  happy  though,  for  we  felt  that 
we  were  missing  something.  There  was  no  purpose  to  our 
living. 

Came  the  “great  depression’’  and  we  abandoned  the 
crowded  city  life  for  the  peace  and  solitude  and  hard  work 
of  a  mountain  ranch  in  Prairie,  Idaho. 

Thanksgiving  1938,  we  returned  to  California  to  be  with 
Elmer’s  invalid  mother,  who  was  supposed  to  be  dying.  It 
was  a  depressing  time  of  great  foreboding  and  we  were  in 
utter  darkness.  It  was  no  great  shock  to  me  when  my  hus¬ 
band  was  instantly  killed  in  an  Oil  Field  accident.  I  felt 
that  truly  there  was  no  God  and  that  the  grave  was  the  end. 
The  15th  of  April  1939,  I  returned  to  Idaho  with  my  loved 
one  in  the  Baggage  Coach  Ahead.  (His  mother  didn’t  die 
until  4  September  1954.  Lt.  Gov.  Edison  Deal  preached  her 
funeral. )  After  Elmer’s  funeral  my  brother,  Sterling,  drove 
me  to  the  Prairie  ranch  to  get  some  papers  for  I  had  to  return 
to  California  to  settle  Elmer’s  estate.  That  night  Elmer  ap¬ 
peared  to  both  of  us  in  spirit  form  and  manifested  to  us 
that  the  grave  was  indeed  not  the  end. 

Thus,  I  was  tragically  awakened  to  my  mission  in  life. 
I  began  reading  my  Bible  again.  I  bought  a  Book  of  Mor¬ 
mon  and  a  Doctrine  and  Covenants  and  a  Pearl  of  Great 
Pi  ice,  for  I  remembered  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  from  my 
early  childhood  readings. 

I  perused  these  powerful  books  greedily  in  the  next 
seven  years.  I  developed  a  strong  testimony  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  I  learned  of  the  pre-existant  life,  the  purpose 
of  earth  life,  of  life  beyond  the  grave,  and  of  our  resurrection 
to  eternal  life  with  God. 

Meanwhile  I  managed  the  ranch  with  the  help  of  my 
good  sons,  David  and  Neil.  We  were  very  close  and  weath¬ 
ered  the  war  years  in  peace  and  security  producing  much 
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beef  for  Uncle  Sam’s  armies.  I  acted  as  Secretary  of  The 
Smith  Prairie  Cattle  Association,  and  continued  to  serve  on 
the  school  board  of  District  No.  12.  I  served  fifteen  years  on 
this  board,  sometimes  as  secretary,  sometimes  as  chairman. 

In  1946,  I  bought  a  home  in  Kuna,  Idaho,  that  we  might 
start  participating  in  the  work  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints.  I  commenced  ferreting  out  the  family 
groups  of  countless  numbers  of  my  dead  husband’s  ancestors. 
His  mother  was  with  me  some  and  gave  me  much  needed 
information.  She  wrote  hundreds  of  letters  and  gathered  the 
genealogy  of  her  grandfather,  John  Peter  Staats’,  descendants. 
She  had  been  left  a  widow  with  four  children  when  she  was 
a  young  woman.  She  had  been  hopelessly  crippled  with 
arthritis  for  forty  years.  She  could  never  quite  give  up  her 
early  religious  training  for  Mormonism  though. 

I  have  found  that  my  sons  are  descendants  of  the  early 
Dutch  Settlers  of  New  York.  Their  father  is  a  lineal  de¬ 
scendant  on  four  different  lines  of  Sarah  Rapalie,  the  first 
white  child  born  in  New  York.  He  is  a  grandson,  in  the  eighth 
generation,  from  Jacques  Cortelou,  Hugenot  emigrant,  and 
first  surveyor  of  New  York  City.  Elmer  is  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  Dutch  immigrants,  Teunis  Van  Middleswart,  Cornelis 
Van  Vechten,  Jan  Thomisse  Van  Dyke,  Gerret  Van  Duyn, 
William  Van  Barcolow,  Jans  Peter  Staats,  Tunis  Bogart,  Hans 
Hansen  Bergen,  Stephen  Court  Van  Vorhees  and  many 
others.  These  are  all  through  his  mother.  On  his  father’s 
line  he  is  the  grandson  in  the  sixth  generation  from  George 
Washington’s  maternal  grandfather,  Colonel  Joseph  Ball.  I 
have  had  Temple  endowments  and  sealing  performed  for 
about  seventy  family  groups  on  these  lines. 

I  was  sealed  to  my  husband,  Elmer  David  Johnson,  the 
6th  of  December  1950,  nearly  twelve  years  after  his  death. 
I  had  refused  various  offers  of  marriage  during  these  years 
with  the  thought  in  mind  that  when  the  right  time  came  I 
would  be  married  in  the  Temple  to  my  true  love.  It  finally 
came  about  in  this  manner: 

I  went  on  a  Temple  Excursion  to  Idaho  Falls  with  the 
Nampa  Stake.  I  prayed  all  the  way  there  for  some  assurance 
that  Elmer  wished  to  have  the  ordinance  performed.  At 
6:15  P.M.  just  as  the  group  was  leaving  the  Bonnerville 
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Hotel  for  the  evening  session  at  the  Temple  and  I  was  still 
very  despondent  and  undecided,  the  desk  clerk  began  paging, 
“CLEO  JOHNSON,  TELEGRAM  FOR  CLEO  JOHNSON." 

It  was  from  my  son,  David,  and  stated  very  simply, 
‘Your  grandson  was  born  today."  I  was  instantly  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  feeling  of  Elmer  s  presence  near  me.  I 
felt  that  he  was  overjoyed  about  this  tiny  grandson,  and  that 
he  loved  his  children  and  me  and  wanted  us.  So  I  was  mar¬ 
ried  for  time  and  all  eternity  on  the  day  my  first  grandson 
was  born.  What  is  a  few  years  of  time  in  Eternity?  Yet  if 
that  telegram  had  been  one  second  later,  would  I  have  had 
the  courage  to  proceed  with  the  ceremony? 

On  my  own  ancestral  lines  I  have  sent  nearly  fifty  family 
groups  to  the  Temple  for  ordiance  work  and  sealings.  Would 
I  have  done  this  important  research  for  our  ancestors  had 
Elmer  lived? 

At  present  the  Lord  has  blessed  me  with  a  kind  and 
wealthy  husband  for  my  later  years,  and  for  time  only,  that 
perchance  I  may  have  time  and  means  to  complete  this 
volume  of  the  genealogies  of  my  kindred— living  and  dead. 

We  live  on  a  secluded  and  very  peaceful  four  hundred 
acre  island  ranch  with  natural  water,  forage  and  trees,  twelve 
miles  west  of  Boise  between  the  forks  of  the  Boise  River, 
where  Karl  grows  purebred  Hereford  cattle.  He  came  to 
America  in  1914  to  seek  his  fortune  and  has  succeeded  ex¬ 
tremely  well  in  doing  so.  (1954) 

(3) -l.  CLEO  GRIGG  AND  ELMER  DAVID  JOHNSON 

Md.  27  November  1923 
Issue 

(4) — 1.  Elmer  David  Johnson,  Junior,  b.  27  August  1924,  at  Nampa,  Canyon 

County,  Idaho.  Md.  Beverly  Jean  Greer  in  1944  at  Winnimucca,  Ne¬ 
vada.  She  was  b.  7  January  1928,  in  a  Boise  hospital,  residence  Prairie, 
Elmore  County,  Idaho.  Daughter  of  Ova  Ames  Greer  and  Elzora  Ruby 
Alma  Noble.  Jeans  grandparents,  Jess  and  Eliza  Ames  Greer,  operated 
the  Prairie  postoffice  and  store  for  many  years. 

David  is  a  fair-haired  lad  with  deep-blue  eyes.  He  is 
sensitive,  serious-minded  and  sober,  yet  good-natured  and  full 
of  a  teasing  humor.  The  burden  of  caring  for  a  widowed 
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1929 

(3)— 1.  Cleo  and  husband 
Elmer  David  Johnson,  Sr. 


1944 

Beverly  Jean  Greer,  and  husband 
(4)— 1.  Elmer  David  Johnson,  Jr. 


(4) - 2.  Neil  and  wife  1952 

Marlene  Marie  Hayes  (4)— 2.  Neil  Parker  Johnson 
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mother  and  a  baby  brother  fell  upon  his  shoulders  at  the 
tender  age  of  fourteen.  In  between  attending  school  he  fed, 
wrangled  and  helped  me  brand  and  vaccinate  the  herd  of 
Hereford  cattle,  and  operate  the  two-hundred-and-fifty  acre 
Prairie  Ranch.  He  mowed  and  stacked  one-hundred-fifty 
acres  of  hay  per  season  with  only  home-made  tractors, 
mowing  machines  and  buckrakes.  These  implements  were 
of  his  own  design  and  made  from  old  Dodge  trucks.  The 
only  facilities  David  had  to  convert  these  trucks  into  tractors 
were  an  old  hand  forge,  hacksaws,  a  length  of  bolt  iron  and 
some  nuts  and  bolts.  New  tractors  were  not  to  be  had  at 
any  price  at  that  time. 

World  War  II  was  well  into  its  first  year  when  he  turned 
eighteen  and  immediately  registered  for  the  Draft.  But  his 
draft  board  must  have  thought  he  could  do  more  good  on  the 
ranch  for  they  classified  him  as  2C  without  question.  At 
present  David  is  employed  in  Diesel  Mechanics.  His  brown¬ 
eyed,  diminutive  wife,  Jean,  has  a  vivid  personality  and  is  a 
descendant  of  Chrisopher  Noble  who  settled  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  1677. 


Issue 

(5)— 1.  Ina  Rosalie  Johnson,  b.  18  May  1945,  at  Boise,  residence 
Prairie,  Idaho. 

(5)— 2.  Zenaida  Marie  Johnson,  b.  5  October  1946,  at  Boise,  residence 
Prairie,  Idaho. 

(5)— 3.  Michael  David  Johnson,  b.  6  December  1950,  at  Boise,  Ada 
County,  Idaho. 

(4)-2.  Neil  Parker  Johnson,  b.  10  May  1936,  at  Boise,  residence  Prairie, 
Elmore  County,  Idaho.  Md.  Marlene  Marie  Hayes,  10  July  1953,  at  the 
home  of  her  parents.  Bishop  Clayne  Robison  officiating.  She  was  b. 
11  January  1938,  at  Boise,  Idaho.  Daughter  of  Franklyn  Burns  Hayes 
and  Mabel  Aultz. 

Neil  has  reddish-golden  hair  and  dark-blue  eyes.  His 
skin  is  very  fair  and  his  fine  features  are  strong  and  clearly 
cut.  Though  somewhat  of  a  leader  in  his  age-group,  he  is 
shy  and  sensitive— fearful  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  others. 
He  was  active  in  scouting  and  football  and  wrestling  in 
Kuna  schools;  attended  Boise  High. 

Neil  was  promised  in  his  Patriarchal  Blessing  that  he 
would  stand  in  high  places  and  preach  the  word  of  God  in 
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an  eloquent  tongue,  and  that  he  would  marry  a  girl  of  his  own 
mental  equality  and  faith.  This  last  has  come  to  pass  for  he 
married  at  an  early  age  a  bright,  sweet,  shy,  black-eyed 
girl  of  his  own  religion,  tastes  and  disposition.  They  live  in 
Boise  where  Neil  is  employed  by  Allied  Van  Lines. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Camille  Elise  Johnson,  b.  20  February  1954,  at  Boise,  Idaho. 

(5)— 2.  Neil  Franklyn  Johnson,  b.  13  October  1955,  at  Boise,  Idaho. 


*(3)-2.  JAMES  STERLING  GRIGG 

James  Sterling  Grigg— known  as  Sterling— spent  the  early 
part  of  his  life  as  the  only  boy  in  an  ever  increasing  family 
of  girls— for  it  was  twelve  years  and  five  sisters  later  before 
the  arrival  of  a  little  brother.  These  sisters  were  the  trial 
of  his  life— getting  into  his  things  and  disturbing  his  privacy. 

Sterling  was  a  handsome  lad  with  dark,  curly  hair  and 
grey  eyes.  He  is  fastidious,  neat  and  clean  in  person  and  in 
wearing  apparel.  As  a  youth  he  was  small  for  his  age  but 
strongly  and  compactly  built— no  larger  boy  ever  beat  him 
in  a  wrestling  or  boxing  match.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
he  was  his  father  s  right-hand  man  and  his  mother’s  pet. 

By  the  time  he  was  ten  he  was  milking  any  number  of 
cows,  and  driving  the  team  on  the  mowing-machine  or  the 
hay-rake.  He  excelled  at  handling  the  Jackson  fork  on  the 
hay  derrick— unloading  the  biggest  hay-rack  loads  of  hay  in 
four  forkfuls.  This  was  a  marvel  to  the  neighbors  in  that  he 
was  so  small  and  young  looking  for  his  age. 

He  was  faithful  in  attending  church  with  the  family 
until  he  started  to  high  school  in  Nampa.  Here  he  became 
highly  skeptical  and  disillusioned  about  religion.  The  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  history  and  science  classes  seemingly  did  not 
coincide  with  the  Bible  and  the  teachings  of  the  Church. 

In  1926,  he  went  to  work  in  the  Southern  California  oil 
fields  and  lived  with  me  at  Long  Beach.  Here  he  worked 
daily  with  the  most  unpolished,  irreverent,  agnostic,  perverse 
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rogues  and  roustabouts.  Their  irrepressible  and  ribald  jokes 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  Whiskey  and  wild  women  was 
the  acme  of  their  desires. 

During  this  time  he  almost  lost  the  last  vestige  of  a 
belief  in  God.  Notwithstanding,  the  age-old  questions  were 
ever  burning  in  his  bosom;  where  did  I  come  from?  Is  there 
a  God?  Why  am  I  here?  After  death  what? 

When  he  was  twenty-one  he  married  Inez  Imogene 
Price.  Due  to  his  early  training  and  her  worldly  ways  this 
marriage  was  dissolved  after  four  years.  No  Issue. 

In  1935  he  bought  a  home  in  Kuna,  and  went  into  the 
Bee  business.  He  married  Lucille  Esther  Houseman,  whom 
he  had  met  while  living  at  Prairie.  She  has  black  hair  and 
blue  eyes;  she  is  slow-moving  and  graceful  with  an  artistic 
temperament.  She  is  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Virginia 
families  of  Ball  and  Fry;  Colonel  William  Ball  was  George 
Washingtons  third  great-grandfather  and  Joshua  Fry  was  a 
Colonel  in  the  French-Indian  War  and  a  Professor  at  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  College.  Lucille  is  a  convert  to  the  Church. 

After  the  accidental  death  of  my  husband,  Elmer,  which 
was  a  shock  to  all  of  us,  Sterling  began  to  be  troubled  in  his 
soul  more  than  ever  about  the  origin  of  man.  One  day  I 
suggested  to  him  that  he  read  the  Bible,  Book  of  Mormon,  and 
the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets  of  the  Mormon 
Church.  This  he  commenced  to  do. 

In  the  next  five  years  he  read  everything  he  could  find 
on  all  sects  and  all  religions— burning  the  mid-night  oil  night 
after  night.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  and  truth  was  un¬ 
quenchable. 

When  he  had  finished  reading  the  Bible  and  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  he  began  attending  church.  After  twenty  years 
of  inactivity  it  was  like  heaven  to  be  back  in  the  fold  again. 
In  the  past  eleven  years  he  has  filled  many  offices  and  as¬ 
signments  for  the  Church— including  a  two-year  mission. 

Today  his  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
unequivocal.  In  his  Ward  he  is  considered  as  an  authority 
in  all  discussions  that  come  up  in  classes  inasmuch  as  he  is 
usually  able  to  quote  the  scriptures— chapter  and  verse— for 
the  answers. 
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He  is  humble  and  prayerful.  Love,  charity  and  under¬ 
standing  for  his  fellowmen  shines  forth  from  his  being,  for 
he  is  a  true  disciple  of  Christ.  The  gifts  of  healing  the  sick 
and  rebuking  the  evil  one  were  bestowed  upon  him  in  his 
Patriarchal  Blessing.  By  faithfully  keeping  the  Word  of 
Wisdom— the  affirmative  part  as  well  as  the  negative  side,  by 
fasting  and  prayer,  by  paying  an  honest  tithe,  and  above  all, 
because  of  his  faith  in  God,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  he  dreams  dreams,  and  has  visions  and  revelations 
from  God  for  the  guidance  of  himself  and  his  family.  He  is 
a  high  priest. 

His  pesky  little  sisters  have  all  grown  up  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  fond  of  him— often  seeking  him  out  for  counsel  in  their 
problems.  He  is  an  expert  carpenter  and  at  present  is  farm¬ 
ing  one-half  mile  south  of  Kuna.  16  March  1953. 

( 3 )  —2.  JAMES  STERLING  GRIGG  AND 
(2)LUCILLE  ESTHER  HOUSEMAN 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Helen  Lucille  Grigg,  b.  5  April  1936,  at  Kuna,  Ada  County, 
Idaho.  Specializing  in  Art.  Graduate  of  Vale  High  School. 
Md.  Don  Pooley,  3  September  1954.  Issue  (5)— 1.  Colette 
Helen  Pooley,  b.  29  September  1955. 

(4)— 2.  Larry  James  Grigg,  b.  26  March  1937,  at  Kuna,  Ada  County, 

Idaho.  Enlisted  in  Army  Air  Force  July  1954. 

(4)— 3.  Lois  Mary  Grigg,  b.  13  May  1939,  at  Kuna,  Ada  County, 

Idaho.  Has  highest  I.Q.  in  school  classes.  Artistic  and  musical. 

(4)— 4.  Charlotte  Elaine  Grigg,  b.  20  April  1941,  at  Kuna,  Ada  County, 
Idaho.  Musical. 

(4)— 5.  Lloyd  Bert  Grigg,  b.  23  August  1942,  at  Kuna,  Ada  County, 
Idaho. 

(4)— 6.  Aaron  Miles  Grigg,  b.  9  February  1945,  at  Kuna,  Ada  County, 
Idaho. 

(4)— 7.  Amory  Anderson  Grigg,  a  twin,  b.  20  December  1947,  at 
Nampa,  Canyon  County,  Idaho. 

(4)— 8.  Ammon  Gardner  Grigg,  a  twin,  b.  20  December  1947  at 
Nampa  Canyon  County,  Idaho. 

(4)— 9.  Jill  Ann  Grigg,  b .  July  1950,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 

Idaho. 
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1935 

(3)— 8.  James  Sterling  Grigg  and  wife,  Lucille  Esther  Houseman 


1931 

(3)— 4.  Merry  Christy  Grigg 
and  husband,  George  William 
Johnson 


1939 

(3)— 5.  Eva  Marie  Grigg 
and  husband,  Stewart  Corey  Lee 


N  *  • 


1930 

(3)— 3.  Ruth  Isabel  Grigg 
Cochell,  Millard  (Ted)  Cochell 


1949 

(3)— 6.  Julia  Catherine  Grigg 
Hopple,  Inset;  Fred  H.  Hopple 


1953 

Front  row:  (4)  — 1.  Daniel  Birks,  (4)— 2.  John  Jay  Birks,  (4)— 2.  Carl  Vincent. 
Back  row:  (4)— 1.  Jeanine  E.  Vincent,  3)— 7.  Sarah  Frances  Grigg  Birks. 
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*(3)-3.  RUTH  ISABEL  GRIGG 

Ruth  was  an  exquisite  child  with  natural  golden-brown 
ringlets,  sweet,  blue  eyes,  and  a  delicate  bone  structure.  She 
lost  none  of  these  charming  physical  attributes  in  the  process 
of  growing  up.  Her  purity  of  mind  and  sensitive  spirit  are 
unequaled  in  this  age  of  the  risque  and  the  redundant. 
Though  diminutive  in  figure,  she  has  a  dynamic  personality 
and  a  strength  of  will  not  easily  diverted  from  any  course 
she  chooses  to  follow. 

She  is  a  student  of  classical  music  with  a  deep  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Liszt  and  other  old  Masters. 
Ruth  received  her  first  ten  piano  lessons  from  her  Aunt  Lizzie 
[  (2)— 6.  Elizabeth  Grigg  Richardson].  At  present  she  is  tak¬ 
ing  lessons  on  the  Hammond  Organ. 

In  her  twentieth  year  she  met  and  married  Millard  Fil- 
more  Cochell— known  as  Ted— in  Long  Beach,  California. 
They  lived  in  Southern  California— with  the  exception  of  a 
year  during  the  depression  when  they  were  in  Idaho— until 
1940  when  they  moved  to  Idaho.  Ted  went  to  work  at  Ander¬ 
son  Ranch  Dam  as  Chief  Electrician.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  men  on  this  huge  earth-filled  Dam  and  the  last  one  to 
leave  the  completed  Dam,  March  1951.  They  then  moved 
to  Boise  where  he  was  Electrical  Superintendent  for  Morri- 
son-Knudson,  Contractors,  at  the  Lucky  Peak  Dam. 

(3) -3.  RUTH  ISABEL  GRIGG  AND 
MILLARD  FILMORE  COCHELL 

Md.  25  January  1929 
Issue 

(4)— 1.  Millard  Filmore  Cochell,  Junior  (Murphy)  b.  25  November 
1929,  at  Long  Beach,  Los  Angeles  County,  California.  Md. 
Wanda  Darlene  Reed.  She  was  b.  16  August  1935,  at  Boise, 
Ada  County,  Idaho.  Daughter  of  James  E.  Reed  and  Vera 
Beckworth. 

Murphy  entered  the  Naval  Service,  17  October  1948.  He 
served  four  years  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  as  Fireman  First  Class, 
U.S.S.  Destroyer,  Furse,  which  was  based  principally  in  the 
Mediterranean  field  of  action.  He  was  in  a  position  to  take 
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the  guided  tours  through  the  major  cities  of  France,  Italy, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Sicily,  Algiers,  Syria,  Lihria,  England,  Ire¬ 
land,  Germany,  Holland,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  plus 
many  of  the  Islands.  He  claims  the  Boise  Valley  in  Idaho  is 
the  most  ideal  place  in  all  the  world. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Karen  Kay  Cochell,  b.  31  October  1953,  at  Boise, 
Ada  County,  Idaho. 

(5)— 2.  Monte  James  Cochell,  b.  22  February  1955,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

(5)— 3.  Parry  LaMar  Cochell,  b.  16  February  1956,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

(4)— 2.  Barbara  Ruth  Cochell,  b.  6  July  1931,  at  Long  Beach,  Los 
Angeles  County,  California.  Md.  Clair  Wilson  Fuson,  August 
1950.  He  was  b.  5  July  1923,  at  Grand  Valley,  Corson  County, 
South  Dakota,  son  of  Claude  Fuson  and  Grace  Belle  Wilson. 
He  is  of  the  ancient  Fuston  family  of  England.  Barbara  is 
talented  in  music.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Kuna  High  School. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Julie  Ann  Fuson,  b.  25  April  1951,  at  Nampa,  Can¬ 
yon  County,  Idaho. 

(5)— 2.  Gina  Rose  Fuson,  b.  9  August  1952,  at  Wenatchee, 
Chelon  County,  Washington. 

(5)— 3.  Susan  Grace  Fuson,  b.  2  April  1955,  at  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico. 

(4)— 3.  Nancy  Rose  Cochell,  b.  1  March  1936,  at  Belflower,  Los 
Angeles  County,  California.  Md.  Jerry  Archer,  24  September 
1954.  Issue 

(5)  — 1.  Audry  Ann  Archer,  b.  10  May  1955,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Nancy  is  a  genius  in  the  field  of  art.  When  she  was 
seventeen  she  won  an  international  award  with  her  poster¬ 
painting,  Climbing  Trees ,  portraying,  Life  in  America.  It 
was  chosen  by  the  Pacific  Ai  t  Screening  Committee,  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  year’s  exhibit  throughout  the  U.S.A.  Whereupon 
it  will  be  exhibited  in  twenty-eight  countries  abroad.  She 
and  Jerry  were  married  by  Bishop  Clayne  Robison. 

(4)— 4.  Ammon  La  Mar  Cochell,  b.  31  August  1939,  at  Buena  Park, 
Los  Angeles  County,  California.  He  is  a  student  in  Boise 
High  school 


(2)— 5.  Ammon  Anderson  Grigg  line 
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*  ( 3 ) -4.  MERRY  CHRISTY  GRIGG 

Merry  Christy— so-called  because  she  was  born  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day— was  supposed  to  have  been  a  boy,  but,  Santa  got 
his  orders  mixed  and  brought  a  girl  instead.  She  was  a 
sweet,  good  baby.  She  grew  up  with  symmetrical  features 
and  a  droll,  winsome  disposition.  She  is  an  expert  in  sewing, 
designing,  interior  decoration,  and  cookery.  Merry  is  a 
student  of  literature  and  culture,  but,  as  yet,  she  has  not 
found  her  true  medium  of  expression. 

She  married  George  William  Johnson  in  her  twenty-first 
year.  They  settled  at  Montrose,  Colorado,  where  George 
went  into  the  sheep  business.  He  was  converted  to  the 
Church  by  the  Mormon  Missionaries  in  1942.  They  sold  out 
there  in  1944,  and  in  1946  they  bought  a  ranch  at  Vale,  Ore¬ 
gon.  Here  their  children  have  had  the  full  benefits  of  church 
and  school. 

George’s  invalid  mother  lived  with  them  for  five  years. 
Merry  served  her  arthritic,  bed-ridden  mother-in-law  with 
love,  kindness,  and  a  great  deal  of  forbearance,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  detriment  to  her  own  frail  health  as  a  result  of  the 
constant  care  of  the  crippled  woman’s  fastidious,  and  particu¬ 
lar  needs,  and  the  lifting  around  of  her  heavy  frame.  Besides 
this  Merry  had  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  her  own 
growing  family. 

In  her  forty-third  year,  Merry  completed  a  course  in 
business  at  Portland,  Oregon.  At  present  she  is  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Malheur  County  Tuberculosis  Association. 
She  has  been  Sunday  School  Teacher  and  has  worked  in  the 
Relief  Society  and  the  Mutual  Improvement  Association  for 
years. 


( 3 )  —4.  MERRY  CHRISTY  GRIGG  AND 
GEORGE  WILLIAM  JOHNSON 

Md.  19  October  1931 
Issue 

(4)— 1.  Shirley  Carmen  Johnson,  b.  25  September  1932,  at  Montrose, 
Montrose  County,  Colorado.  Md.  Eugene  Ford  Barlow,  IT 
December  1952,  at  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  He  was  b.  4  July 
1931,  at  Burley,  Cassia  County,  Idaho.  Son  of  Israel  Call 
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Barlow  and  Myrtle  F.  Ford.  Carmen  graduated  from  Vale 
High  School,  and  Link’s  Business  School  in  Boise,  Idaho.  She 
was  a  stenographer  at  the  Boise  Social  Security  Office.  At¬ 
tended  Brigham  Young  University,  one  year,  specializing  in 
Sociology. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Blaine  Johnson  Barlow,  b.  3  October  1953,  at  On¬ 
tario,  Malheur  County,  Oregon. 

(5)— 2.  Gregory  Barlow,  b.  June  1955. 

(4)— 2.  Mary  Eleanor  Johnson,  b.  29  January  1934,  at  Montrose, 
Montrose  County,  Colorado.  Md.  Darrel  J.  Gibson,  5  September 
1953,  at  Portland,  Oregon.  He  was  b.  27  December  1930,  at 
Manassa,  Conejos  County,  Colorado.  Son  of  Henry  Willard 
Gibson  and  Hazel  Mary  Googe. 

Issue 

(5)  — 1.  Mary  Eleanor  Gibson,  b.  28  January  1955.  at  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon. 

(4)— 3.  Ammon  Travis  Johnson,  b.  31  July  1939,  at  Montrose,  Mont¬ 
rose  County,  Colorado.  He  is  a  F.F.A.  and  operates  his 
father’s  farm  at  Vale,  Oregon,  while  his  father  does  building 
contracting. 

(4)— 4.  Julia  Christine  Johnson,  b.  8  April  1941,  at  Montrose,  Mont¬ 
rose  County,  Colorado.  She  is  specializing  in  Ballet  dancing. 

*(3)-5.  EVA  MARIE  GRIGG 

Eva  was  a  blue-eyed,  tow-haired  child  with  winning 
ways  and  a  deep  need  for  love  and  attention.  She  excelled 
in  any  task  that  drew  her  interest.  She  was  especially  gifted 
in  music  and  she  put  her  whole  heart  and  soul  into  her  piano 
lessons.  She  received  her  first  ten  years  of  schooling  at  Happy 
Valley  and  then  completed  her  high  school  course  at  Nampa, 
graduating  with  the  class  of  ’32. 

She  and  her  double-cousin,  Golden,  were  a  graceful 
couple  on  the  ball-room  floor— winning  some  contests.  Later 
during  the  years  of  1934  and  1935,  Eva  taught  dancing  at  the 
Embassy  School  of  Ballroom  Dancing,  in  Long  Beach,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

At  a  talent  show  she  won  a  chance  to  go  to  Hollywood 
and  become  a  Movie  Star.  She  refused  the  offer  because 
of  an  inferior  feeling  that  she  was  just  little,  pug-nosed 
Eva  Grigg,  of  Kuna,  Idaho,  and  could  never  do  it.  Yet,  with 
her  temperament,  poise  and  determination  plus  her  natural 
grace  and  glamour,  she  had  all  the  potential  attributes  neces- 
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sary  to  becoming  a  Hedy  Lamarr  or  a  Gene  Tierney,  had  she 
but  had  the  desire  to  direct  her  talents  in  that  field. 

She  is,  notwithstanding,  and  without  a  doubt,  happier  as 
a  wife  and  mother,  for,  in  her  twenty-seventh  year,  she  mar¬ 
ried  Dr.  Stewart  Corey  Lee,  a  prominent  optometrist  of 
Montrose,  Colorado.  He  is  the  president  of  the  Colorado 
State  Board  of  Examiners,  and  he  is  on  the  Montrose  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Dr.  Lee  is  highly  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  uranium  mining  in  Colorado. 

The  Lees  have  a  charming  home  which  is  open  to  the 
Mormon  Missionaries  at  all  times,  as  Montrose  is  in  the  North 
Western  States  Missionfield.  Eva  is  active  in  the  Sunday 
School  and  is  president  of  Relief  Society.  Her  two  vivacious 
children  are  outstanding  in  the  field  of  music. 

(3)— 5.  EVA  MARIE  GRIGG  AND 
STEWART  COREY  LEE 

Md.  6  December  1939 
Issue 

(4)-l.  Stephen  Edmond  Lee,  b.  16  May  1941,  at  Montrose,  Montrose 
County,  Colorado.  Does  amateur  photography. 

(4)-2.  Tamsin  Lee,  b.  17  August  1943,  at  Montrose,  Montrose  County, 
Colorado. 

*(3)— 6.  JULIA  CATHERINE  GRIGG 

Julia  came  into  the  world  with  a  caul  or  veil  enveloping 
her  head.  Her  grandmother,  Amanda,  as  she  lifted  the  silken 
membrane  from  the  child’s  face  proclaimed  her  a  seer  ess. 
Life  is  proving  this  to  be  a  true  prophecy  for  she  is  indeed 
exceptionally  psychic,  intuitive  and  foreseeing. 

As  a  girl  she  was  the  tomboy  type,  loving  the  out-door 
work  of  the  farm.  Her  spare  time  was  spent  in  tree-climbing, 
hiking,  bronco-riding  and  swimming.  One  sunny  day  in 
Long  Beach  through  the  pure  joy  of  living — she  dove  from 
the  huge  HorseShoe  Pier  into  the  ocean  time  and  again.  The 
fifteen  year-old,  Julia,  was  unaware  of  the  great  number  of 
spectators  who  had  gathered  to  watch  this  phenomena  of  a 
slim,  supple,  sun-bronzed,  willow-wand  of  a  girl  diving  in 
that  unusual  spot. 

She  met  and  married  Fred  Harold  Hopple,  at  Prairie, 
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Idaho.  They  have  lived  in  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho. 
Fred  is  a  good  man  and  a  convert  to  the  Church.  He  was 
baptized  in  1951. 

Gentle  Julia  is  submissive  to  life’s  hardships;  a  compliant 
wife  and  mother.  Her  soul  yearns  for  the  beauty  and  per¬ 
fection  which  she  creates  in  her  paintings,  poems  and  music. 
She  is  highly  gifted  in  the  arts,  doubtless  being  endowed 
with  and  perfecting  these  talents  in  the  pre-mortal  existence 
for  she  has  never  had  an  art  nor  a  music  lesson  in  this  life. 
She  is  a  genius  at  painting  birds  in  pure  natural  colors  with 
clear-cut  swerving  lines,  portraying  all  the  expressions  from 
gladness  to  sadness.  “She  can  make  a  dickie  bird  look  like 
he  is  going  to  reach  out  and  peck  you!”  exclaimed  one  viewer 
of  her  work.  She  is  selling  a  number  of  her  pictures. 

Md.  20  August  1934 
Issue 

(4)— 1.  Thelma  Cleo  Hopple,  b.  21  May  1935,  at  Kuna,  Ada  County, 
Idaho.  Plays  the  guitar  and  accordian  beautifully  by  ear.  Md. 
Tommie  Greninger,  11  December  1954.  The  wedding  was 
performed  in  the  bride’s  home  by  Bishop  Clayne  Robison,  with 
many  close  relatives  present. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Tommie  Alexander  Greninger,  b.  August  1955. 

(4)— 2.  Juanita  Nellie  Hopple,  b.  10  February  1938,  at  Boise,  Ada 
County,  Idaho.  She  is  an  accomplished  musician.  Md.  William 
Raymond  Harmon,  18  August  1955,  in  the  garden  of  her 
home  with  one  hundred  guests  present  and  Bishop  Clayne 
Robison  performing  the  ceremony.  This  was  the  fifth  marriage 
ceremony  Bishop  Robison  has  performed  for  this  age  group  of 
cousins.  William  is  the  son  of  Leslie  C.  Harmon  and  Mabel 
Beaman. 

(4)— 3.  Lila  Fern  Hopple,  b.  28  May  1941,  at  Kuna,  Ada  County, 
Idaho.  She  excells  in  drawing. 

(4)— 4.  Fredda  Hallie  Hopple,  b.  14  March  1943,  at  Vancouver, 
Clark  County,  Washington.  Fredda  has  a  good  singing  voice. 
As  a  tiny  child  she  sang  solos  at  school  programs. 

*  ( 3 )  -7.  SARAH  FRANCES  GRIGG 

Sarah— nick-named  Sally— was  bom  at  a  time  when  the 
family  finances  were  at  an  all  time  low,  and  the  health  of 
her  mother  was  very  poor.  Sally  was  the  first  one  in  the 
family  to  have  the  dark-hazel  eyes  and  the  curly-brunette 
hair  of  her  mother’s  people,  thereby  being  considered  some- 
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what  of  a  black  sheep— in  a  teasing  manner— by  others  in  the 
family.  It  fell  to  her  lot  to  wear  hand-me-down  clothes  to 
some  extent.  This  didn’t  help  her  natural  reticence  or  build 
up  her  ego  in  any  degree. 

As  a  child,  Sally  was  a  bookworm  and  a  dreamer,  with  a 
sensitive,  melancholy  soul;  a  writer  of  poems  and  a  painter 
of  pictures.  She  excelled  in  all  subjects  throughout  her  school 
years.  She  is  definitely  the  mental  type  with  an  emotional 
and  affectionate  nature  needing  love,  and  protection  from 
the  stresses  and  ugly  things  in  life.  This  she  has  never  had. 

She  married  firstly,  Raymond  Harold  Vincent — known  as 
Rocky.  He  was  a  popular  figure  in  the  Roise  world  of  sports 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  thirties.  He  was  champion  welter 
weight  boxer  in  this  area.  However,  he  was  unable  to  cope 
with  the  responsibility  of  family  life.  The  marriage  could 
only  end  in  heart-break  and  divorce. 

When  Sally  had  recovered  from  the  spiritual  and  physi¬ 
cal  break-down  caused  by  the  failure  of  her  marriage,  she 
married  secondly,  Albert  Edwin  Birks.  At  that  time  he  was 
in  the  armed  forces  and  stationed  at  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
This  marriage  went  the  way  of  the  first,  leaving  her  with  two 
more  children. 

Alone  she  strove  to  bring  up  her  four  lovely  children 
in  i  ighteousness  and  obedience — succeeding  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure.  But  the  effort  was  more  than  her  frail  strength  could 
bear  and  she  developed  schizophrenia.  Fortunately  for  her, 
at  about  this  time,  medical  science  has  come  up  with  the 
theory  that  this  greatest  of  the  mental  maladies  is  not  mental 
but  physical,  and  is  caused  by  the  mal-function  of  the 
adrenals.  It  is  believed  that  with  proper  hormones,  vitamins 
and  thyroid  medicines  she  can  live  a  normal  life.  And  with 
her  spiritual  strength  and  her  will  to  raise  her  family  she  is 
succeeding  in  regaining  her  health.  At  present  she  and  her 
children  reside  at  620,  10th  Avenue  South,  Nampa,  Idaho. 

( 3 )  -7.  SARAH  FRANCES  GRIGG  AND 
(1)  RAYMOND  HAROLD  VINCENT 

Md.  25  June  1937 
Issue 

(4)-l.  Sylvia  Mary  Vincent,  b.  prematurely,  24  December  1937, 
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weighed  three  pounds  six  ounces.  D.  25  December  1937;  at 
Buena  Park,  Los  Angeles  County,  California. 

(4)— 2.  Jeanine  Elaine  Vincent,  b.  8  April  1939,  at  Boise,  Ada  County, 
Idaho.  She  is  stunningly  beautiful  and  was  born  wise.  Md. 
Fred  A.  Parker,  May  1954  by  Bishop  Clayne  Robison  in  his 
home. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Jason  Scott  Parker,  b.  2  April  1955. 

(4)— 3.  Sterling  Carl  Vincent,  b.  16  February  1941,  at  Boise,  Ada 
County,  Idaho. 


(3)— 7.  SARAH  FRANCES  GRIGG  AND 
(2)  ALRERT  EDWIN  RIRKS 


Md.  14  March  1944 
Issue 

(4)— 1.  Daniel  Albert  Birks,  b.  26  August  1947,  at  Nampa,  Canyon 
County,  Idaho. 

(4)— 2.  John  Jay  Birks,  b.  19  January  1951,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho. 


A  SMILE  FROM  YOU 

By 

Sarah  Frances  Grigg  Birks 

Just  a  smile  from  you,  dear 
Just  one  little  smile 
Makes  the  skies  blue,  dear 
Makes  my  life  worth  while 

Baby  face  all  shining, 

Baby  eyes  are  bright, 

Keeps  my  heart  from  pining, 
Puts  all  care  to  flight. 

I  will  not  complain,  dear 
If  others  prove  untrue. 

My  heart  will  sing  again,  dear 
With  one  smile  from  you. 

Just  a  smile  from  you,  dear 
Just  one  little  smile. 

Hope  will  spring  anew,  dear 
With  your  baby  smile. 
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Words  by 
Frances  Birks  * 
Cleo  Johnson 
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OUR  BOY  CAME  HOME  TONIGHT 
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*(3)-8.  AMMON  GARDNER  GRIGG 

Ammon  Gardner  Grigg  was  born  with  all  the  odds 
against  him.  He  was  of  that  lost  generation  which  grew  up 
through  the  fearsome  depression  years  of  the  thirties  to 
face  the  crippling  war  years  of  the  forties.  He  was  born  to 
lose  but  he  had  what  it  takes.  Ammon  was  a  miracle  baby 
to  start  with.  His  mother  suffered  long  months  prior  to  his 
birth  with  dropsy  and  leakage  of  the  heart.  She  was  given 
up  to  die  by  her  physicians.  The  Elders  of  the  Church  were 
called  in— by  her  request. 

They  were  Parley  Senior,  Parley  Junior,  and  a  neighbor. 
Elder  Arnold  Johnson;  (Arnold  was  ordained  Patriarch  of 
the  Nampa  Stake  thirty  years  later)  administering  to  her  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  commanding  the  sickness  to  leave 
her  body  and  blessing  her  to  live  and  rear  her  children.  The 
superfluous  fluid  flowed  from  her  unnaturally  swollen  and 
painful  body  by  the  gallons  and  she  began  to  recover— to  the 
astonishment  of  her  doctors. 

When  the  child  was  born,  old  Parley  looked  upon  his 
tiny  grandson  s  broad  chest,  narrow  hips,  and  beautifully 
formed  head  and  pronounced  him  one  hundred  percent  per¬ 
fect.  He  was  the  longed  for  little  brother  in  our  family,  so 
it  was  natural  to  call  him  Buddy,  but  he  was  named  for  his 
father  and  his  mother’s  father. 

He  was  a  typical  chip  off  the  old  Grigg  block  with  all 
their  inherent  wit  and  fun-loving  qualities  and  high  spirits 
combined  with  their  sensitive,  serious,  affectionate  and  naive 
natures.  He  was  very  dear  to  me  and  so  I  shall  attempt  to  give 
something  of  his  story.  If  it  is  longer  than  need  be  I  tell  it 
so  that  the  other  members  of  the  family  may  know  of  his 
gallant  spirit.  I  tell  it  to  point  out  that  fame  and  fortune  are 
not  the  important  things  in  life.  As  Ammon  Gardner  Grigg 
grew  up— never  being  very  large  for  his  age— he  resolved  to 
seek  fame  and  fortune  as  a  jockey.  The  family  were  in  very 
poor  circumstances  and  he  felt  that  it  was  up  to  him  to  re¬ 
coup  their  fortunes.  He  was  a  frail  eighty-pound  boy  of  six¬ 
teen  when  he  advertised  in  the  paper  for  a  chance  to  learn 
the  profession.  From  the  number  of  offers  he  received  he 
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chose  to  go  to  Longacres  Racetrack,  in  Washington,  with  Ivan 
Pollard  as  an  apprentice  jockey. 

He  soon  discovered  that  Pollard  was  using  him  only  as  a 
stable  boy.  He  did  not  go  to  the  Track  to  become  a  stable 
boy.  Therefore  he  secured  a  good  contract  with  the  Fred 
Van  Pattens  who  kept  a  fair*  string  of  claiming  horses.  They 
took  Buddy  into  their  home  and  treated  him  as  a  son,  teach¬ 
ing  him  all  they  knew  about  the  racing  business. 

San  Bruno,  California. 

Nov.  12,  1936 

Dearest  Cleo,  Red,  Davey  and  little  Neil  Parker— 

I  thought  I  had  better  write  to  you,  it  seems  so  long  since  I 
have  heard  from  you.  How  are  you  and  all  your  stock?  I’ll  bet  it 
is  pretty  cold  there  now.  It’s  hot  here  every  day. 

We  are  just  a  little  ways  from  Frisco.  The  boss  took  me  there 
the  other  day  and  bought  me  a  pair  of  cowboy  boots  to  gallop  horses 
in.  They  cost  fifteen  dollars.  He  bought  me  a  new  suit,  too. 

I  ll  be  glad  when  I  can  start  sending  Dad  some  money,  which 
will  be  about  next  March  when  I  start  riding. 

We  are  going  to  Santa  Anita  next  month.  It  is  close  to  Ruthie’s 
and  I  can  see  her. 

Riding  races  isn’t  very  dangerous,  there’s  only  been  about  twenty 
boys  badly  hurt  and  one  killed,  since  I  came  on  the  track.  There’s 
lots  of  money  in  it.  They  have  eight  races  a  day,  five  days  a  week. 
The  average  jock  rides  at  least  three  or  four  races  a  Day.  He  gets 
$10  a  race  if  he  loses  and  $25  if  he  wins— that  is  for  the  little  races 
with  $1,000  to  the  owner.  If  a  jock  rides  in  a  big  Handicap  he  gets  a 
lot  more  and  10%  of  the  purse  if  he  wins.  .  .  . 

The  man  I  work  for  has  eight  horses  that  he  gave  about  $2,000 
a  piece  for.  .  .  . 

Well  write  soon  and  tell  me  all  the  Prairie  news. 

Love  to  all  XXXOOO  Buddy 

Buddy  kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open  and  worked  very 
hard.  He  loved  the  horses  and  understood  his  mounts,  and 
so  after  a  year  of  exercising  the  ponies  we  have  him  winning 
his  first  race  on  the  Associated  Track  at  Longacres.  The 
Daily  Racing  Form  of  Seattle  gives  this  version  of  the  race, 
23  July  1937: 
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HEROES  IN  TURF  DRAMA 

This  is  the  story  of  two  little  boys  who  aspire  to  be  great 
jockeys.  Unknown,  unsung  fledglings,  exercising  boys,  pals. 

Serious,  sober,  deadly  in  earnest,  Freddie  Gribble.  His 
problem,  concerning  support  of,  widowed  mother,  tiny  broth¬ 
er  and  five  sisters  gives  him  that  grave  aspect.  Master  Gribble 
came  to  the  track  ...  to  make  good.  .  .  . 

No.  2  in  this  affair— Ammon  Grigg,  blue  eyed,  true  as 
steel,  a  seventeen  year  old  youngster  from  the  Jockey  Em¬ 
pire,  Idaho.  Born  at  Kuna,  in  the  potatoe  state,  brought  up 
around  ponies,  hills  and  mountains  the  same  as  Sandy  the 
Great.  So  was  Earl  Wright,  Ivan  Parks,  George  Ellis,  Allen 
Grey.  All  great  riders  it  seems  hail  from  Idaho. 

Little  boy  Grigg  with  his  light  blue  eyes  immediately 
made  a  strong  impression  on  dockers,  work  watchers,  wise 
old  souls  and  the  prophets  ...  of  Longacres,  when  he  applied 
for  his  license  a  few  days  ago. 

No— he  had  never  ridden  a  winner.  Yes— he  knew  horses, 
he  had  every  confidence  in  himself.  .  .  . 

Master  Grigg,  grandson  of  a  pioneer  stood  straight  as  an 
arrow.  You’d  think  he  had  come  out  of  a  military  academy. 
West  Point  would  love  to  have  his  kind. 

So— Master  Grigg  from  Idaho,  new  to  racing,  and  Master 
Gribble  as  nearly  a  novice  as  grass  is  green,  became  fast 
chums,  inseparable  pals.  They  went  to  work  for  W.  A. 
Thomas  .  .  .  who  made  such  a  champ  out  of  Lady  Bowman, 
a  mare  that  cost  him  $135  and  won  $150,000. 

Thomas  let  the  boys  ride  his  horses  in  the  Longacres 
early  “Stakes.”  He  gave  them  a  chance  on  the  best  he  had. 
He  put  Master  Gribble  on  Happy  Boliver  and  Master  Grigg 
on  Tarpwood  (Tarpwood’s  first  race,  too).  Some  of  the  best 
riders  in  the  west  were  pitted  against  the  novices.  Thomas 
was  confident  of  his  team  and  the  public  made  them  a  strong 
second  choice. 

Tarpwood  was  fractious  in  the  machine  and  away  a  trifle 
late  .  .  .  but  soon  improved  his  position.  On  the  turn  Gribble 
looked  around  for  his  buddie,  astonished  that  Grigg  was  no 
where  to  be  found  .  .  .  (Tarpwood  had  jumped  the  rail) 
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Here  was  the  test— Gribble  would  have  to  try  it  single 
handed.  . .  . 

I  wonder  where  Tarpwood  is  he  asked  himself?  And 
right  at  that  moment  he  saw  him.  Here  came  Grigg  and 
Tarpwood  like  a  rocket.  They  were  at  .  .  .  his  heels,  now  at 
his  flanks,  now  head  and  head. 

Gribble  rapped  Happy  Boliver  with  his  stick.  The  horse 
leapt  forward.  Now— it  was  Happy  Boliver  and  Tarpwood, 
head  and  head.  Happy  Boliver  against  Tarpwood.  Gribble 
against  Grigg.  Chum  against  chum.  And  what  a  sight!  The 
crowd  of  ten  thousand  cheered  itself  hoarse.  The  boys  bat¬ 
tled  tooth  and  nail.  And  the  maiden  won  it,  a  last  forceful 
nod  bringing  the  victory  by  inches.  Grigg  first,  Gribble  sec¬ 
ond.  A  double  triumph.  *  *  * 

From  his  first  race  until  his  last  it  was  Buddy's  secret  joy 
to  play  to  the  grandstand.  He  early  grasped  the  technique 
of  making  a  classic  ride  by  holding  his  mount  back,  moving 
up  from  the  rear  on  the  last  turn  to  make  a  thrilling  stretch 
ride  and  win  by  a  nose  or  a  photo  finish. 

He  made  headlines  in  the  sports  papers,  31st  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1938,  by  winning  four  races  in  one  day  at  Agua  Caliente, 
Mexico.  In  every  instance  it  was  this  keen  much-needed 
stretch  riding  touch  that  turned  the  trick,  coupled  with  the 
nerve  to  shoot  his  mounts  across  the  muddy  track  to  the  rail 
and  win  going  away. 

That  winter  he  accepted  four  or  five  mounts  a  day  at 
Santa  Anita,  usually  winning  one  or  two  races  and  always 
running  in  the  money.  He  made  many  famous  friends  there 
and  the  press  mentioned  his  name  often,  giving  favorable 
stories  of  his  riding.  Typical  of  the  comments  made  over 
the  air  by  Jose  Hernandes,  race  reporter  are  these  two: 

31  March  1938:  A  splendid  exhibition  of  riding  by 
Ammon  Grigg,  one  of  the  best  developments  of  apprentice 
riders  on  the  Pacific  Coast." 

20  April  1938:  “Don  Grafton  pitched  Ammon  Griggs  to 
the  ground  as  he  came  out  of  the  starting  gate!  Now,  he's 
up!  He  doesn't  seem  to  be  hurt!  Now  he  is  climbing  back 
in  the  saddle  and  away!" 

In  the  jock  s  room  in  the  evenings  the  jockeys  and  other 
race-trackers  gathered.  They  listened  greedily  to  Buddy’s 
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stories  of  elk  and  deer  hunts  in  the  mountains  of  Idaho;  of 
trout  fishing  the  lakes  and  streams  of  Prairie.  He  kept  them 
spellbound  with  his  humorous  impersonations  of  famous 
Hollywood  characters.  In  June  that  year  he  and  Jockey 
Gribble,  his  best  chum,  took  a  month  s  vacation  in  Idaho. 
They  were  feted  as  celebrities  wherever  they  went.  They  had 
both  been  able  to  help  their  families  a  great  deal. 

When  they  went  back  to  the  track  in  July,  Freddie  was 
killed  in  the  first  race  of  the  day  before  the  eyes  of  Buddy 
and  four  thousand  spectators  the  8th  of  July  1938.  Gribble 
had  been  the  jockey  who  had  rode  Playmay  to  a  startling 
victory  in  Santa  Anita  that  winter  in  which  the  horse  paid 
$673.40  to  win  on  a  $2.00  ticket.  And  now  a  tiny  form  in 
silks  hurtled  through  the  air,  a  welter  of  flying  hoofs.  Charg¬ 
ing  horses  surge  past  leaving  a  broken  body  in  the  dust— 
and  fame  and  fortune  are  forever  gone. 

Strangely  enough  Buddy’s  luck  changed  too.  He  began 
to  grow  up  and  fill  out.  He  used  every  means  to  keep  his 
weight  down— dieting,  Pluto-water,  exercise,  but  to  no  avail. 
He  continued  to  gain.  That  autumn  he  went  to  work  for 
A.W.  Thomas  training  horses  at  Santa  Anita.  It  was  natural 
for  him  to  fall  in  love  with  the  boss’  beautiful  daughter,  Ella, 
and  she  with  him. 

This  was  a  happy  time  for  he  had  time  and  money  to 
explore  Hollywood  and  Los  Angeles.  He  drove  his  Buick 
through  traffic  as  though  it  were  a  race  horse,  cruising  along 
until  within  a  block  of  a  Boulevard  Stop,  then  speeding  up 
to  pass  every  thing  in  sight  just  to  be  the  first  one  at  the  stop. 

He  was  a  handsome  lad  and  had  a  yen  for  good  clothes— 
at  one  time  boasting  six  suits.  Still  he  was  a  bit  lonely  at 
times  for  those  of  his  own  age  group.  When  he  would  pass  a 
large  school  or  college  and  hear  the  gay  voices  and  see  the 
lively  games  of  youngsters  no  older  than  he,  a  strange  nostal¬ 
gic  feeling  of  loss  and  a  longing  for  a  normal  life  would  grip 
him. 

It  was  Buddy’s  desire  to  take  me  to  the  races— so  the  13th 
of  February  1939,  found  us  at  the  Charity  Day  Handicap,  at 
Santa  Anita.  We  visited  the  stable  of  the  famous  Seabiscuit, 
we  looked  at  and  admired  the  many  horses  Buddy  had  rid¬ 
den.  We  sat  in  the  Guina’s  (ones  who  cares  for  the  horses) 
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Stand.  We  stood  down  by  the  rail  at  the  starting  machines. 
We  sat  in  the  Grandstand  with  sixty  thousand  other  spec¬ 
tators. 

Wheresoever  we  went,  word  had  gone  ahead  that  Bud¬ 
dy’s  Sister  was  with  him.  Horse-owners,  jockeys,  famous 
characters  and  Hasbeens  rushed  up  to  meet  me  as  if  I  were 
a  celebrity— just  being  Buddy’s  sister.  In  every  case  I  was 
told  of  some  act  of  kindness  or  good  deed  Buddy  had  per¬ 
formed,  inadvertently  winning  the  gratitude  and  undying 
devotion  of  the  ones  involved. 

That  summer  Buddy  got  back  in  the  saddle  again.  He 
won  a  number  of  big  Handicaps  at  the  new  Hollywood  Park 
in  Inglewood.  By  now  he  was  working  for  the  Harry  Warner 
and  Mervin  LeRoy  Stables.  When  he  married  his  beloved 
Ella  she  persuaded  him  to  give  up  racing.  After  all,  the 
span  of  a  jockey’s  riding  days  are  not  often  longer  than 
three  years.  But  there  is  a  lifetime  of  fast,  spectacular,  thrill- 
filled  action  in  his  career.  Oddly  enough  Buddy  rode  his 
last  race  on  “Closing  Time,”  for  his  first  boss  Fred  Van 
Patten. 

He  continued  working  for  Harry  Warner  at  his  six- 
hundred  acre  Calabases  Ranch.  This  was  a  place  of  pleasure 
and  relaxation  for  Mr.  Warner.  He  kept  a  poultry  farm,  a 
dairy,  a  herd  of  swine.  About  a  hundred  head  of  Herefords 
grazed  on  the  hillsides.  Over  each  of  these  divisions  he  had 
a  manager  and  helpers.  The  Racing  Stable  and  track  were 
of  the  best  in  the  west.  Here  Buddy  worked  for  the  next 
two  years.  Mr.  Warner  depended  on  him  much.  Whenever 
some  difficulty  arose  he  would  say,  “Ask  Grigg,  he  can  tell 
you  what  to  do.”  The  replica  of  “Tara  Hall”  for  Gone  With 
the  Wind ,  and  sets  for  many  other  great  Warner  Films  were 
here.  Buddy  met  and  talked  with  Norma  Shearer,  Loretta 
Young,  Olivia  DeHaviland  and  many  others  of  the  rich  and 
famous. 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  Buddy  went  into  defense  work  in 
the  Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Yards  at  Vancouver,  Washington. 
7th  of  August  1944,  he  answered  the  call  to  his  Country’s 
colors.  It  was  his  desire  to  go  into  the  Navy,  but  Uncle  Sam 
thought  otherwise. 

The  all  out  war  effort  was  at  its  peak.  The  Allies  were 
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landing  in  France.  Paris  was  freed  by  the  U.S.  and  French 
troops.  The  Americans  soon  entered  Germany.  The  U.S. 
troops  invaded  the  Philippines.  By  November  the  general 
offensive  was  launched  on  a  three-hundred-mile  front  in 
Germany. 

It  was  believed  essential  that  men  drafted  in  this  period 
must  take  their  twelve  weeks  Basic  Training  in  seven  weeks. 
Buddy  was  put  in  the  89th  Engineers  and  sent  to  a  Louisiana 
camp.  The  intensive  training  in  the  terrific  swamp  heat  was 
unendurable.  The  poorly  cooked  food  they  had  to  stand  in 
line  for  was  usually  unpalatable.  Many  of  the  weaker  ones 
certainly  fell  by  the  wayside,  broken  in  health  and  spirit. 

Buddy  gave  all  he  had.  He  was  one  of  the  four  in  his 
company  to  make  an  Expert’s  rating  with  the  rifle.  But  he 
was  sent  to  Mechanic  School.  He  wrote  us  this  description 
of  the  Infiltration  course  they  had  the  last  week  of  Basic 
Training: 

“With  packs  and  rifles  we  had  to  crawl  across  creeks 
on  logs  with  charges  going  off  under  them  that  would  nearly 
drown  us— several  of  the  boys  were  blown  off  in  the  creek— 
and  through  barb-wire  entanglements,  muddy  ditches, 
etcetra,  with  machine  guns  firing  about  six  inches  above  our 
heads,  we  had  to  swim  rivers  and  all  the  while  they  had 
T.N.T.  going  off  around  us  that  would  just  shake  hell  out 
of  us  and  cover  us  with  mud.  If  our  rifles  had  any  mud  in 
the  barrel  we  had  to  go  through  again.  I  really  got  a  big 
kick  out  of  it  all  myself.’’ 

The  following  letter  is  one  of  the  last  he  ever  wrote: 

Camp  Claiborne,  Louisiana 
17  November  1944 
Co.  C.  78  Bn.  16  Grp. 


Dear  Julia  and  Fred: 

Boy,  Jule  your  letter  sure  does  me  a  lot  of  good,  only  it  makes 
me  so  homesick  for  Vancouver.  You  know  I  didn’t  realize  how  lucky 
I  was  when  we  were  living  there  and  I  was  working  at  Kaisers. 
Fred,  take  my  word  for  it  don’t  ever  beef  about  old  Vancouver  or  the 
shipyard.  You  will  never  understand  what  I  mean  until  you  get  in 
the  Army— which  I  pray  you  never  will. 

What  I  wouldn’t  give  to  be  able  to  take  a  day  off  when  I  wanted 
it.  To  work  just  a  certain  number  of  hours  then  go  home  to  my  wife 
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and  kids.  To  be  able  to  go  to  town  when  I  wanted  to.  Eat  what  I 
wanted,  hear  what  I  wanted— How  I  long  to  hear  a  Johann  Strauss 
Waltz  .  .  .  and  a  thousand  other  things  civilians  take  for  granted. 
I  am  telling  you  this  is  just  like  being  in  prison.  .  .  . 

Forgive  me  for  raving  so,  I  was  just  thinking  how  wonderful  it 
was  in  civilian  life.  That  is  all  we  ever  talk  about;  when  we  will  be 
able  to  get  out  of  the  army.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a  dam  long  time 
for  me  or  any  of  the  fellows  who  just  came  in.  I  pray  we  will  do 
some  good.  .  .  . 

They  tell  us  we  will  be  over  seas  in  a  very  short  while.  ...  I 
am  not  having  it  so  bad  for  the  present.  The  school  is  really  quite 
interesting.  ...  We  have  had  nine  tests  and  I  have  made  seven  100’s 
and  one  90  and  one  98.  I  know  I  can  get  through  without  flunking. 
But  whether  or  not  they  use  me  for  a  mechanic  remains  to  be  seen  .  .  . 
in  the  army  they  use  you  for  what  they  need  you  for. 

Ella  tells  me  that  Kathleen  is  really  smart  (of  course)  and  that 
she  has  been  walking  for  some  time.  Boy,  what  I  wouldn’t  give  to 
see  her  .  .  .  and  all  of  you. 

The  folks  write  me  that  they  have  had  a  letter  from  Verne  in 
New  Guinea  ...  and  that  he  is  fine  ...  of  course  old  Verne  would 
say  that.  No  one  will  ever  know  what  the  boys  over  there  are  going 
through.  .  .  .  I’ve  talked  to  a  lot  of  them;  the  hardships,  suffering  and 
heartbreaks,  there  are  no  words  to  describe  it.  I  have  another  month 
of  school,  then  a  three  weeks  bivouac,  furlough,  then  to  the  Port 
of  Embarkation. 

Love  Buddy  XXXOOO 

That  last  bivouac  finished  him  off.  The  eight  day  march, 
sleeping  on  the  frozen  ground,  plus  months  of  poor  rations 
took  its  toll  of  his  frail  strength.  He  had  been  going  on 
nervous  energy  for  months— excelling  in  every  task  put  before 
him. 

I  received  the  following  telegram  while  I  was  in  Los 
Angeles  on  business: 

SAN  MATEO,  CALIF.  DEC  5  1944 
MRS  CLEO  JOHNSON 

MAIL  IMMEDIATELY  2512  243  ST  LOMITA,  CALIF 
I  AM  LEAVING  FOR  TEXAS  TO  SEE  BUDDY  I  WILL 
BE  AT  LA  DEPOT  TEN  HOURS  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
HAVE  YOU  GO  WITH  ME  BUDDY  WAS  SENT  LAST 
NIGHT  TO  BROOKS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  FORT  SAM 
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HOUSTON  TEXAS  HE  IS  VERY  SICK  AND  HAS  A 
TUMOR  IN  HIS  CHEST  AM  SENDING  WIRE  TO 
STERLING 

ELLA 

Our  brother,  Sterling,  came  and  searched  the  lovely  but 
worldly  city  of  San  Antonio  until  he  found  the  Elders  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  They  came  and 
anointed  Buddy  with  oil  and  administered  to  him  in  the 

j 

name  of  Christ,  asking  that  God’s  will  be  done.  It  was  made 
known  to  them  that  God  would  call  this  choice  and  noble 
spirit  home  to  Him,  and  that  Buddy  would  be  spared  the 
ordeal  of  going  to  war  and  killing  his  fellowmen. 

And  so  here  in  this  great  Army  Hospital  among  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  sick,  wounded  and  dying  soldiers,  he 
died  of  Lympho-Sarcoma  ( malignant  tumor )  and  Leukaemia, 
19  March  1945. 

Whether  this  disease  was  caused  by  conditions  of  Buddy’s 
birth,  or  the  dieting  and  reducing  tricks  of  his  racing  career, 
or  the  strenuous  army  training,  I  know  not.  I  know  only 
that  the  whole  sixth  floor  of  this  huge  hospital  was  devoted 
to  soldiers  dying  of  this  same  type  of  malady. 

I  know  that  Buddy’s  gentle  spirit  and  loving  nature  could 
not  face  the  hardships  and  bloodshed  of  war.  He  loved  his 
buddies  in  the  78th  and  89th  Battalions  and  his  heart  grieved 
for  them— for  they  were  now  fighting  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  in  Germany— while  he  lay  helpless  and  dying  but  with 
his  faithful  wife  at  his  side  giving  him  every  care  and  atten¬ 
tion.  He  mourned  for  the  condition  of  the  world  with  na¬ 
tions  in  battle  all  over  the  face  of  it.  The  Prophet  Joseph’s 
vision  was  again  being  fulfilled. 

And  so  the  little  jock  who  laughed  at  fear  on  the  race 
track,  but  whose  heart  quailed  at  the  thought  of  slaying 
mankind  was  spared  that  trying  ordeal.  He  had  lived  a  full 
life  in  his  short  twenty-five  years  on  earth— tasting  fame  and 
fortune,  joy  and  sorrow,  experiencing  good  and  evil,  sickness 
and  death.  He  had  learned  that  God,  Freedom,  Home  and 
Family  are  the  worthwhile  things. 

Does  it  seem  strange  that  he  had  the  same  blithe  spirit 
and  exhilerating  love  for  others  displayed  in  the  personalities 
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of  his  fair  cousins,  (3)— 3.  Harley  Collett  Grigg  and  (4)— 4. 
Kenneth  Earl  Callahan,  who  each  gave  their  young  lives  in 
active  duty  for  freedom’s  cause  this  same  spring?  This  is  the 
spring  that  Roosevelt,  Mussolini  and  Hitler  died. 

Ammon  Gardner  Grigg  s  mortal  remains  were  brought 
home  to  be  buried  near  his  pioneer  grandparents  in  the 
Kohlorlawn  Cemetery  at  Nampa,  Idaho,  the  first  Military 
Service  of  World  War  II  there. 

( 3 )  -8.  AMMON  GARDNER  GRIGG  AND 

ELLA  THOMAS  McGINNIS 

Md.  20  September  1939 
Issue 

(4) -l.  Kathleen  Grigg,  b.  16  October  1943,  at  Vancouver,  Clark 

County,  Washington. 

BUDDY  DARLING 

Many  weary  years  have  passed, 

Since  I  saw  my  Buddy  last. 

Memory  comes  over  me  like  a  spell; 

I  can  see  his  loving  face, 

and  the  dear  familiar  place 

Where  many  years  together  we  did  dwell. 

But  my  darling  now  is  laid 
neath  the  marble’s  quiet  shade. 

He  is  sleeping  so  very  peacefully; 

Yes  my  Buddy  is  now  at  rest 
He  is  dwelling  with  the  bles’t. 

Where  we  all  hope  to  be  eventually. 

Now  this  morning  I  will  go 
To  a  place  that  I  well  know 
To  plant  sweet  flowers  in  memory. 

While  kneeling  there  is  sorrow, 

Wond’ring  how  to  face  the  morrow, 

A  new  and  beautiful  thought  comes  to  me; 

His  sweet  smile  of  perfect  peace 
Bids  my  bitter  grieving  cease, 
and  tefis  me  he  can  never  happy  be; 

’til  I3  ve  dried  away  my  tears, 

And  with  courage  live  the  years, 

Within  the  golden  gate  he  waits  for  me. 

(2)— 5.  Ammon  Anderson  Grigg  line  1949  Julia  Grigg  Hopple 


1944 

(3)— 8.  Ammon  G.  and  Ella 
Thomas  Grigg,  (4)— 1.  Kathleen 


1948 

(3)— 9.  Vern  L.  and  Mildred  Doan 
Grigg,  (4)— 1.  Gary 


1946 

(3)— 9.  Iris  E.  Grigg  Capone, 
(4)— 1.  Andrew  Capone 


(3)— 9.  Iris  Elaine  Grigg 


4  Great-Grandmothers  to  1  Great-Grandfather 


Front  Row:  Left,  (3)— 1.  Cleo  Grigg  Johnson,  Jean  Greer  Johnson,  Eliza 
Staats  Johnson,  (5)— 2.  Zenaida  Johnson,  (5)  — 1.  Rosalie  Johnson,  Eliza  Ames 
Greer,  Maida  Gardner  Grigg,  Ruby  Massy  Noble.  (4) — 1.  E.  David  Johnson, 
(2)— 5.  Ammon  Anderson  Grigg,  Elzora  Noble  Greer,  Ova  Ames  Greer. 


1954 

Golden  Wedding  Day  of  Ammon  and  Maida 
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*(3)-9.  IRIS  ELAINE  GRIGG 

(3)—  9.  Iris  Elaine  was  born  while  her  brother,  Sterling, 
was  riding  horseback  lickety-split  to  Henry  Kloepfers  two 
miles  away  to  phone  for  the  Nampa  doctor,  and  her  father 
was  racing  the  five  miles  in  the  rattling  Model  T  for  the  nurse. 
My  mother  called  to  me  for  help,  and  for  that  reason  I,  Cleo, 
was  the  first  one  to  gaze  upon  her.  She  yawned,  stretched, 
opened  her  blue  eyes,  gazed  back  at  me  and  smiled.  And 
with  that  charming  smile  she  has  faced  the  hardships  and 
vicissitudes  of  life. 

Some  will  say  a  new-born  babe  can  not  smile.  Who  shall 
say?  For  usually  they  are  not  given  a  chance  to  meditate 
upon  their  new  surroundings  by  the  officiating  doctor  or 
nurse,  for  if  they  do  not  arrive  screaming  they  are  soon 
spanked  into  that  condition. 

Iris  grew  up  in  the  depression  of  the  thirties  and  so 
never  at  any  time  did  she  have  it  easy.  She  graduated  from 
Kuna  High  School  in  1940  and  after  a  year  at  Link  s  Business 
College  she  entered  upon  a  business  career  in  Boise. 

She  was  shy  and  trusting  but  beautiful  and  glamorous  to 
look  upon.  She  was  very  clever  in  making  and  wearing  smart 
clothes.  She  was  introduced  to  and  danced  with  movie  star, 
James  Stewart,  while  he  was  stationed  at  Go  wan  Field  in 
the  Air  Force. 

During  the  hysteria  of  the  second  world  war  she  married 
Sgt.  James  J.  Capone  of  New  York.  This  marriage  was 
annulled  due  to  the  fact  that  Capone  had  a  wife  in  the  East. 

She  married  secondly,  Robert  C.  Cansdale,  who  was 
also  from  New  York.  He  was  a  pilot  for  Empire  Airlines. 
This  marriage  was  as  disasterous  as  the  first  one  and  ended 
in  the  divorce  courts. 

Heartbroken  and  disillusioned  she  was  introduced  to 
Harlo  Brown  by  her  sister,  Merry.  He  was  also  divorced 
and  down-hearted.  His  wife  had  deserted  him  and  their  two 
sons,  Melvin  Harlo  and  Duane  Mark.  Harlo  was  of  the  same 
background  and  religious  faith  as  Iris.  They  found  they  had 
much  in  common  and  so  they  were  married  in  the  Temple 
at  Idaho  Falls. 

Harlo  has  adopted  her  son,  Andrew,  and  she  is  a  mother 
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to  his  two  sons.  They  are  happy  over  their  own  son  and  are 
expecting  another  baby  by  autumn.  They  own  and  operate 
a  feed  store  in  Roy,  Utah.  Today  is  her  thirtv-first  birthday, 
21  March  1953. 

(3)— 9.  IRIS  ELAINE  GRIGG  AND  JAMES  J.  CAPONE 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Andrew  Bruce  Capone,  b.  15  November  1943,  at 
Boise,  Ada  County,  Idaho.  Goes  by  the  name  of 
Andrew  Brown.  Andrew  miraculously  survived  an 
accidental  gunshot  wound  in  the  abdomen  which 
went  upward  severing  the  artery.  It  took  eleven 
pints  of  blood,  four  hours  on  the  operating  table,  and 
the  administeration  of  the  Elders  of  the  Cburch 
plus  months  in  the  hospital  to  save  his  life  when 
he  was  only  nine  years  of  age. 


(3)— 9.  IRIS  ELAINE  GRIGG  AND  HARLO  RROWN 

Md.  15  August  1949 

Issue 

(4)  — 1.  Sterling  Amos  Brown,  b.  19  February  1952,  Vale, 
Malheur  County,  Oregon. 

(4)— 2.  Grigg  Brown,  b.  19  September  1953,  at  Roy,  Weber 
County,  Utah. 

(4)— 3.  Richard  Evans  Brown,  b.  31  December  1954,  at 
Roy,  Weber  County,  Utah. 

(3)— 10.  VERNE  LAMAR  PRATT  GRIGG 

(3)— 10.  Verne  is  tall,  slender  and  strongly  built.  He 
has  keen-blue  eyes  and  light-brown,  curly  hair,  with  finely 
chiseled  clear-cut  features.  He  has  a  high-strung,  mischie¬ 
vous,  though  lovable  disposition.  He  is  a  potential  musician 
but  has  never  had  the  opportunity  to  develop  his  talents  in 
that  line. 

In  1942  he  attended  the  N.Y.A.  vocational  school  at 
Weiser,  taking  up  machinest,  lathe  and  foundry  work. 

In  March  of  1943  he  went  to  Juneau,  Alaska,  with  the 
Guy  F.  Atkinson  Construction  Company.  Here  he  worked 
on  the  Army  Base  Shipdocks.  When  he  was  eighteen  he 
registered  in  the  Second  World  War  draft.  He  came  back  to 
Idaho  and  enlisted  in  the  Navy  Sea  Bees,  28  August  1943. 

(2)— 5.  Ammon  Anderson  Grigg  line 
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He  took  boot  training  at  Camp  Perry,  West  Virginia  and 
advanced  training  under  the  Marines  in  Camp  Endicott, 
Rhode  Island.  He  went  overseas  with  the  46th  Battalion, 
Company  A.  He  was  in  the  Asiatic  Pacific  Area  campaigns. 
From  New  Guinea,  he  went  in  the  advance  landings  on 
Manus  Island  and  Los  Negros  Island  and  Emy  Walk  Atoll. 
He  was  based  longest  on  Admiralty  Islands. 

He  was  granted  a  thirty  day  leave  in  March  1945,  and 
arrived  home  very  thin,  weak,  sick  and  with  skin  as  yellow 
as  saffron.  We  had  been  trying  to  reach  him  through  the 
Red  Cross  for  the  past  month  to  notify  him  that  Buddy  was 
dying,  but  they  had  been  unable  to  locate  him  for  he  was  at 
sea  on  a  liberty  ship  coming  home,  all  unaware  of  what  he 
would  find  at  home. 

After  this  sad  leave  he  reported  back  for  duty  in  April 
and  was  with  Company  A  24th  Battalion  when  they  landed 
on  Okinawa.  He  was  there  until  the  war  ended  and  came 
out  unharmed  from  the  costliest  campaign  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific.  He  was  discharged,  13  December  1945. 

He  met  and  soon  married  Mildred  Edith  Doan,  a  sweet 
girl  with  jet-black  eyes  and  hair.  Her  only  desire  was  to 
make  him  forget  the  dreadful  war  years.  She  had  succeeded 
very  well  for  they  seemed  most  happy  when  she  was  taken 
from  his  side  suddenly,  and  without  warning,  in  a  terrible 
car  accident  caused  by  an  old  man  running  a  stop  sign  and 
crashing  broadside  into  their  car,  leaving  Verne  to  face  the 
world  alone  with  their  four  months  old  baby  son  and  six 
year  old  Gary.  After  a  year  of  grief  Verne  married  Laura  Lee 
Suddaby,  who  is  a  sweet  mother  to  his  children. 

(3)— 10.  VERNE  LAMAR  PRATT  GRIGG  AND 
MILDRED  EDITH  DOAN 


Md.  21  February  1946 
Issue 

(4)  — 1.  Gary  Verne  Grigg,  b.  1  May  1947,  at  Kuna,  Ada 
County,  Idaho. 

(4)— 2.  Freddie  Grigg,  b.  May  1953. 

(2)— 5  Ammon  Anderson  Grigg  line 
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(2)  Wife  (4)  — 1.  Annie  Laurie  Grigg,  an  RH  baby,  b.  30  June  1935. 

Boise,  Idaho.  She  had  a  complete  blood  transfusion 
when  she  was  12  hours  old. 

(3)— 11.  DOUGLAS  JOHN  GRIGG 

(3)— 11.  Douglas  John  was  the  baby  of  the  family  and 
from  the  time  he  could  toddle  he  was  self-reliant  and  mental¬ 
ly  keen.  He  was  quick  to  grasp  any  subject— mental  or  man¬ 
ual.  He  is  serious,  temperate,  religious,  yet  fun-loving,  gay 
and  friendly. 

Much  of  his  boyhood  was  spent  with  me  on  the  ranch 
at  Prairie.  He  was  like  my  right  hand  in  helping  with  the 
work;  whatever  we  set  out  to  do  he  was  quick  to  see  what 
was  to  be  done,  be  it  cooking,  choring,  or  putting  up  the  hay. 
He  became  skilled  at  hunting  and  fishing  and  kept  the  table 
supplied  with  trout,  grouse  and  other  game. 

While  working  on  a  construction  job  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  he  was  notified  of  the  grave  illness  of  his  wife,  June. 
He  took  the  first  plane  home.  He  stayed  by  her  bedside  day 
and  night,  giving  her  every  sustenance  within  his  power  to 
give  until  she  passed  away  with  cancer  of  the  lung. 

In  December  1950,  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  was 
screened  into  the  Naval  Air  force.  He  was  sent  to  Great 
Lakes,  Illinois  for  boot  training,  graduating,  8  March  1951, 
as  Honor  Man  of  the  136th  Company.  From  there  he  went 
aboard  the  USS  Tarawa  for  seven  months  sea  duty  in  the 
Atlantic  Fleet. 

15  October  1951,  he  entered  Airmen’s  School  at  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Florida,  for  two  months  preliminary  training  before 
entering  Electronic  School  at  Memphis,  Tennessee.  15  July 
1952  he  was  rated  3rd  class  Petty  Officer  in  Photographic 
Squadron  61  serving  at  radar  technician.  He  is  based  at 
Miramar,  San  Diego,  California,  at  present  and  is  now  going 
to  photography  school.  (1954) 

Douglas  has  been  fortunate  in  that  while  his  boyhood 
pals  and  other  boys  of  his  generation  were  fighting  in  the 
Korean  War,  he  was  kept  in  U.S.  and  sent  to  the  Naval 
Schools. 

y  married  a  California  girl,  Maurine 

MacRorie. 


(4)— 1.  Millard  F.  Cochell,  Jr. 
( Murphy) 


(4)— 2.  Barbara  Ruth  Cochell 


(4)  — 1.  Kathleen  Grigg 


Grandchildren  of  (2)-5.  Ammon  Anderson  and  Maida  Grigg 


(4)  — 1.  Elmer  David 
Johnson,  Jr. 


(4)— 2.  Neil  Parker 
Johnson 


^  (4)— 1.  Millard  F. 
Cochell,  Jr.  (Murphy) 


(4)— 4.  Ammon  LaMar 
Cochell 


(4)— 5.  Lloyd  Bert 
Grigg 


(4)— 3.  Travis 
Ammon  Johnson 


(4)— 2.  Larry  James 
Grigg 


(4)— 6.  Aaron  Miles 
Grigg 


(4)— 7.  Amory  Anderson 
( 4 )  —8.  Ammon  Gardner 
Grigg  (twins) 


Grandsons  of  (2)— 5.  Ammon  Anderson  and  Maida  Grigg 


in 


*  f '  •• 


(4)— 1.  Stephen 
Edmond  Lee 


(4)— 2.  Sterling 
Carl  Vincent 


(4)  — 1.  Daniel  and 
(4)— 2.  Jon  Jay  Birks 


(4)  — 1.  Andrew  C. 
Brown 


(4)— 1.  Amos  Brown 
(4)— 2.  Grigg  Brown 


(4)— 2.  Grigg  Brown 


(4)— 3.  Richard  Brown 

Grandchildren  of 


(4)— 1.  Gary  Verne  (4)— 1.  Annie  Laurie 

(4)— 2.  Freddie  Grigg  Grigg 

(2)— 5.  Ammon  Anderson  and  Maida  Grigg 


(4)— 2.  Barbara 
Ruth  Cochell  Fuson 


(4)— 3.  Nancy  Rose 
Cochell  Archer 


(4)— 1.  Carmen  Johnson 
Barlow 


(4)-2.  Eleanor  (4)-4.  Julia  (4)-l.  Thelma 

Johnson  Gibson  Christine  Johnson  Cleo  Hopple  Greninger 


xr  Juanita  (4)-3.  Lila  Fern 

Nellie  Hopple  Harmon  Hopple 

Granddaughters  of  (2)— 5.  Ammon  Anderson  and 


(4)— 4.  Fredda 
Hallie  Hopple 

Maida  Grigg 


(4)— 1.  Helen  Grigg 
Pooley 


(4)— 3.  Lois  Grigg 


(4)— 4.  Charlotte 


Grigg 


(4)— 9.  Jill  Ann 
Grigg 


(4)— 2.  Tamsin  Lee 


(4)— 1.  Jeanine 
Elaine  Vincent  Parker 


. _ . _ . |  ^ 

(4)— 1.  Kathleen  (4)— 1.  Dorothy  (4)— 1.  Julianne 

Grigg  Grigg  Grigg 

Granddaughters  of  (2)— 5.  Ammon  Anderson  and  Maida  Grigg 


(5)— 2.  Zenaida  Marie  and 
(•5)— 1.  Ina  Rosalie  Johnson 


( 5 )  — 3.  Michael  David 
Johnson 


(5)  1.  Julie  Ann  and  (5)— 2.  (5)— 1.  Camille  Elise  Johnson 

Gina  Rose,  ( 5 )  —3.  Susan  Grace 
Fusan. 

GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 


Parley  Mormon  Grigg,  Senior 
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(3)— 11.  DOUGLAS  JOHN  GRIGG  AND 
( 1 )  DOROTHY  JUNE  KEPLER 

Md.  1947 
Issue 

(4)  — 1.  Dorothy  Yvonne  Grigg,  b.  11  July  1948,  at  Montpelier,  Bear 
Lake  County,  Idaho.  D.  13  April  1954,  at  Caldwell,  Canyon 
County,  Idaho. 

(2)  Wife  (4)— 1.  Julianne  Grigg,  b.  10  July  1954,  at  San  Diego,  California. 

(4)— 2.  Mary  June  Grigg,  b.  12  January  1956,  at  Garden  Grove, 
Orange  County  (?),  California. 

(2)— 5.  Ammon  Anderson  Gngg  line 

*(2)-6.  ELIZABETH  GRIGG 

Elizabeth  was  known  as  Lizzie  throughout  her  lifetime. 
She  grew  up  in  Loa,  Wayne  County,  Utah,  and  was  a  young 
lady  of  about  twenty  when  she  moved  with  her  parents  to 
Oregon.  There  she  met  and  married  Sylvester  (Vess)  Rich¬ 
ardson.  He  was  dark  and  very  handsome. 

She  was  one  of  my  favorite  Aunts.  They  usually  lived 
near  us  except  for  the  three  years  they  lived  on  a  homestead 
at  Dubois,  Idaho.  She  was  jolly,  kind  and  lovable  with  a  fine, 
sensitive,  easily  wounded  spirit.  She  was  small-boned  and 
pleasingly  plump  with  smiling  blue  eyes  and  long,  coal-black, 
wavy  hair. 

She  was  a  talented  musician  and  the  only  daughter  in 
her  family  to  apply  herself  and  practice  her  lessons.  She 
worked  in  the  home  of  Karl  G.  Maeser  and  studied  mus’c 
under  his  wife.  Some  of  the  happiest  memories  of  my  child¬ 
hood  are  of  being  in  Aunt  Lizzie’s  home.  She  would  play  the 
piano  while  Vess  played  the  violin  and  my  mother  sang.  They 
were  unconscious  of  us  children  playing  happily  about.  They 
would  practice  for  hours,  usually  preparing  for  some  per¬ 
formance  at  Church  or  for  some  dance  or  party.  Vess  was 
the  church  choir  leader  and  Lizzie  was  the  organist  at  Nampa 
1st  Ward  for  years. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  heartache  in  her  life  but  she 
always  faced  the  world  with  a  bright  smile  and  a  gay  word. 
She  was  an  understanding  mother  and  reared  her  large  fam¬ 
ily  through  many  trying  circumstances. 

Her  later  years  were  spent  in  Northern  California  near 
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most  of  her  children,  who  were  always  loyal  and  showed  her 
every  consideration. 

Her  baby  son,  Willard  Louis,  was  on  Wake  Island  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  Japs.  This  was  very  heartbreaking  for 
her  as  she  was  unable  to  get  any  word  from  him  for  a  long 
time  afterward. 

She  died  of  cerebal  hemorrhage,  28  June  1951. 

( 2 )  -6.  ELIZABETH  GRIGG  AND 
SYLVESTER  RICHARDSON 

Md.  8  October  1903 
Issue 

(3)-l.  Fontella  Catherine  Richardson,  b.  20  August  1905,  at  Cove,  Union 
County,  Oregon,  md.  Stowell  Edward  Abbott,  6  October  1921,  in  Salt 
Lake  Temple.  He  was  b.  9  April  1902,  at  Kew  West,  Nevada.  Son  of 
John  Austin  Abbott  and  Chrissy  Whitney. 

Fontella  has  a  dark,  fiery  beauty,  and  a  sparkling,  vivid 
personality,  and  a  rich  singing  voice.  She  owns  and  operates 
the  Idaho  State  Beauty  College.  She  writes  Charm  Chats  for 
the  Idaho  Daily  Stateman .  Her  life  has  been  devoted  to  edu¬ 
cating  her  children.  Her  husband,  Stowell,  is  circulating 
manager  of  the  Statesmen.  He  is  President  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  International  Circulations  Managers.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Youth  and  the 
Boise  Senior  Youth  Council.  He  is  very  active  in  the  Mormon 
Church.  At  present  he  serves  in  the  Boise  Stake  High  Coun¬ 
cil  and  is  an  eloquent  speaker.  (He  was  made  bishop  of 
Boise  fourth  Ward  1955) 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Stowell  Fielding  Abbott,  b.  5  December  1922,  at  Nampa, 
Canyon  County,  Idaho,  md.  Donna  June  Arrowsmith,  4 
January  1943,  in  Salt  Lake  Temple.  Divorced. 

Fielding  enlisted  in  the  Army  12  May  1943.  Trained  in 
Light  Tank  Corp,  for  six  months  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky. 
Transfered  into  Air  Cadet  program  at  Miami  Beach.  Then  to 
Noith  Carolina  State  College  at  Raleigh,  for  ten  months  in¬ 
tensive  arodynamic,  math,  physics,  and  pre-flight  training. 
Then  to  Spence  Field,  Georgia,  where  worked  on  the  line 
until  he  and  ninty  thousand  other  college  boys  were  washed 
out  of  the  Air  Cadets  to  the  ground  forces  due  to  the  an- 


1900 

(2)— 6.  Elizabeth  Grigg 


1903 

Sylvester  Richardson  and 
wife,  (2)— 6.  Elizabeth  Grigg 


1905 

(2)— 6.  Elizabeth  Grigg  Richardson 
and  (3)— 1.  Fontella  C.  Richardson 


Old  Age 

(2)—  6.  Elizabeth 
Grigg  Richardson 


(3)— 1.  Fontella  (3)— 2.  Junius 


(3)— 2.  Pearl 


(3)-7.  Hyrum  (3)-9.  Chauncy  (3) — 10.  Tiny  Rose  ( 3 )  —  1 1 .  Willard 


1917  at  Dubois,  Idaho.  Left  baek  row:  Wilford,  Junius,  Fontella,  Pearl 
Myron,  Joseph  and  Hyrum,  twins,  and  Jewel. 


Children  of  Sylvester  Richardson  (2)-6.  Elizabeth  Grigg  Richardson. 
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ticipated  loses  at  Cherbourg.  He  helped  activate  the  second 
separation  center  in  U.S.  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

He  was  separated  from  Service,  26  March  1946,  with 
ratings  of  sergeant,  and  an  Administrative  N.C.O.M.O.S. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Stowell  Fielding  Abbot,  Jr.  b.  3  September  1945, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

(5)— 2.  Philip  Edward  Abbot,  b.  2  January  1950,  at  Boise, 
Ada  County,  Idaho. 

(4)— 2.  Marva  Marie  Abbott,  b.  26  February  1926,  at  Melba,  Canyon 
County,  Idaho,  md.  Ray  Wood,  30  September  1946,  in  Salt 
Lake  Temple.  Civil  marriage  previously.  Divorced.  She  is  a 
teacher  of  beauty  culture. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Martella  Marie  Wood,  b.  3  January  1948. 

(4)— 3.  Lova  Mae  Abbott,  b.  27  February  1929,  at  Nampa  Canyon 
County,  Idaho,  md.  Blair  Montague,  son  of  J.  D.  Montague 
and  Nellie  Blair.  Lova  Mae  graduated  from  Boise  High.  She 
was  awarded  three  scholarships  and  accepted  the  one  from 
B.Y.U.  Blair  is  Boise  Stake  Music  Director. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Natella  Montague,  b.  16  May  1949,  Boise,  Ada  County, 
Idaho. 

(5)— 2.  Quinten  Blair  Montague,  b.  22  March  1951  at  Boise, 
Ada  County,  Idaho. 

(5)— 3.  Kevin  Eric  Montague,  b.  19  September  1952  at  Boise, 
Ada  County,  Idaho. 

(5)— 4.  Pamela  Catherine  Montague,  b.  9  June  1954  at  Boise, 
Ada  County,  Idaho. 

(4)— 4.  Ufona  June  Abbott,  b.  26  June  1933,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho.  She  is  a  Boise  High  School  graduate.  She  attended 
Brigham  Young  University  where  she  majored  in  speech  and 
dramatics.  The  summer  of  1953,  she  took  the  B.Y.U.  student 
tour  of  Europe.  She  was  a  Colonel  in  the  R.O.T.C.  at  the 
University.  Received  B.A.  Degree  1955.  She  was  one  of  the 
ten  pacemakers  at  the  college.  Majored  in  French.  She  is  a  Stewardess 
for  United  Airlines. 

(3)— 2.  Junius  Sylvester  Richardson,  b.  22  September  1906,  at  Cove,  Union 
County,  Oregon,  md.  Dorothy  Lucas.  She  was  b.  12  February  1909. 
Junius  went  to  work  for  the  U.P.R.R.  as  an  apprentice  in  the  shops  at 
Nampa,  when  he  was  only  a  lad.  He  is  manager  of  the  shops  at  pres¬ 
ent. 


Issue 

(4)— 1.  Barbara  Richardson,  b.  and  d.  abt.  1925  in  Nampa,  Canyon 
County,  Idaho. 

(2)— 6.  Elizabeth  Grigg  Richardson  line 
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(4)— 2.  Ronald  Lucas  Richardson,  b..  12  February  1931,  md.  Dorothy 
Allen  Smarcott,  a  widow,  1950.  Ronald  entered  the  190th 
National  Air  Guard  in  1948.  Was  in  Air  Force  twenty-one 
months.  Is  in  116th  National  Guard  at  Pocatello,  Idaho. 
Specializing  in  electronics  and  radar. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Daniel  Lucas  Richardson,  b.  27  March  1951,  at 
Boise,  Ada  County,  Idaho. 

(5)— 2.  Deborah  Ann  Richardson,  b.  10  April  1952,  at  Lorain, 
Lorain  County,  Ohio. 

(5)— 3.  Steven  Curtis  Richardson,  b.  6  April  1953,  at  Poca¬ 
tello,  Bannock  County,  Idaho. 

(4)— 3.  Kay  Joy  Richardson,  b.  19  April  1934,  md.  Richard  N.  Fisk. 

Kay  is  talented  in  music  and  art.  Richard  is  employed  by  the 
Salt  Lake  Hardware  Co.  in  Boise,  Idaho. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Girl  Fisk,  b.  2  September  1953,  Boise,  Ada  County, 
Idaho. 

(3)— 3.  Pearl  Augusta  Richardson,  b.  1  April  1908,  at  Cove,  Union  County, 
Oregon,  md.  ( 1 )  Lloyd  Lucas,  2  August  1924.  Divorced  10  August 
1924.  Md.  (2)  George  B.  Nelson,  19  May  1928.  Divorced,  1  August 
1940.  Md.  (3)  Fred  Lewis,  9  November  1951.  No  Issue.  Pearl  was 
always  a  great  source  of  strength  and  joy  to  her  mother.  She  is  blessed 
with  lovely  black  eyes  and  hair  and  a  friendly  personality. 

(3)— 4.  Wilford  Don  Richardson,  b.  10  November  1909  at  Cove,  Union  County, 
Oregon,  md.  (1)  Margaret  Mason,  12  May  1929.  Divorced.  Md.  (2) 
Elsie  . ?  14  September  1949.  Wilford,  known  as  Jack,  is  a  pro¬ 

fessional  deep  sea  fisherman  and  owns  his  own  boats.  Resides  New¬ 
port,  Oregon. 

Issue  ( 1 )  wife 

(4)— 1.  Collene  Richardson,  b.  14  September  1930,  at  Willows,  Glen 
County,  California. 

(4)— 2.  Larry  Richardson,  b.  2  June  1932,  at  Willows  Glen  County, 
California. 

(3)— 5.  Myron  Grant  Richardson,  b.  11  January  1911,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho,  md.  Olga  Rita  Bonge,  a  Catholic  girl.  Myron  is  a  hardware 
merchant  in  Nicaragua,  Central  America.  After  eight  years  there,  he 
came  back  to  America  for  a  few  years  operating  a  Motel  near  Salinas, 
California.  He  was  promotion  manager  of  the  Papermate  Pencil  Com¬ 
pany.  In  1953,  he  and  family  returned  to  their  $40,000  home,  and 
their  hardware  business  in  Nicaragua.  They  keep  a  staff  of  servants 
in  their  home.  Myron  is  well  liked  in  that  Country. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Franz  Larry  Richardson,  b.  13  September  1940,  at  Nicaragua, 
Central  America. 

(4)— 2.  Rhett  Allan  Richardson,  b.  29  August  1942,  at  Nicaragua, 
Central  America. 

(2)— 6.  Elizabeth  Grig g  Richardson  line 


Stowell  Edward  Abbott 


(3)— 1.  Fontella  C.  (4)— 1.  Sgt.  Stowell 

Richardson  Abbott  Fielding  Abbott 


(4)— 2.  Marva  Abbott  (4)— 3.  Lova  M.  Abbott 
Wood  and  Blair  Montague 


(4)— 4.  Ufona  June 
Abbott 


Abbott  Family 
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(4)— 3.  Thomas  Lee  Richardson,  b.  9  August  1944,  at  Nicaragua, 
Central  America. 

(4)— 4.  Miss  Richardson,  b.  195....,  at  Salinas,  California. 

(3)— 6.  Joseph  Richardson,  a  twin,  b.  25  June  1913,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho,  md.  Lillian  Russell,  June  1934.  Joseph  is  one  of  the  earth’s 
good  souls.  He  is  employed  as  manager  of  a  cheese  factory  at  Crescent 
City,  California. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Russell  Ray  Richardson,  b.  21  March  1937. 

(4)— 2.  Gary  Roy  Richardson,  b.  28  August  1946. 

(4)— 3.  Lillian  Darlene  Richardson,  b.  22  December  1948. 

(3)— 7.  Hyrum  Richardson,  a  twin,  b.  25  June  1913,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho.  Bishop  Bills  of  Nampa  dreamed  that  Hyrum’s  mother  would 
give  birth  to  twins  and  that  they  were  to  be  named  Joseph  and  Hyrum, 
after  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother  Hyrum.  And  it  was 
so.  Hyrum  owns  a  business  in  Sacramento.  Md.  a  Catholic  girl,  Frances 
Fogg,  19  June  1935.  Their  children  are  being  brought  up  in  Catholic 
Church.  Divorced. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Fredric  Richard  Ricardson,  b.  25  February  1936. 

(4)— 2.  Lee  Ray  Richardson,  b.  6  February  1943. 

(4)— 3.  Patra  Audry  Richardson,  b.  2  May  1945. 

(3)— 8.  Jewel  Elizabeth  Richardson,  b.  15  October  1915,  at  Nampa,  Canyon 
County,  Idaho,  md.  ( 1 )  Hollis  Greer,  1933  at  Reno,  Nevada,  Annuled. 
Md.  (2)  Glen  F.  Danley,  June  1934.  He  was  b.  1910.  Was  1st  Lieut, 
in  World  War  II  in  Ferry  Command,  made  10  foreign  trips.  Killed  in 
plane  crash,  24  July  1945.  Jewel  md.  (3)  Joseph  Harvey  Walch,  24 
January  1947,  at  Moscow,  Idaho.  Md.  in  Cardston  Temple,  Canada, 
24  July  1947.  He  was  b.  15  December  1915,  at  Elgin,  Oregon.  Gradu¬ 
ate  of  University  at  Moscow.  Employed  as  an  Engineer  at  an  Aircraft 
Company  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Jewell  learned  to  fly  and  made  her 
solo  flight  in  1939,  at  Marysville,  California. 

Issue 

(4)  — 1.  Arlene  Joy  Danley,  b.  12  July  1937,  in  Glen  County,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

(4)— 1.  Charles  Joseph  Walch,  b.  19  December  1947,  at  Boise,  Ada 
County,  Idaho. 

(4)— 2.  Gala  Elizabeth  Walch,  b.  15  December  1949,  at  Boise,  Ada 
County,  Idaho. 

(4)— 3.  David  Lowell  Walch,  b.  7  March  1953,  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

(3)_9.  Chauncy  William  Richardson,  b.  6  September  1917,  at  Dubois,  Clark 
County,  Idaho.  Unmarried.  Graduated  from  California  State  College 
at  Chico,  12  June  1941.  He  was  a  Marine  in  the  second  World  War. 
He  was  on  Saipan  when  the  atomic  bomb  was  introduced  to  the  world 

(2)— 6.  Elizabeth  Grigg  Richardson  line 
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at  Hiroshima.  Was  based  at  Hiroshima  in  October  afterwards.  At 
present  Chauncy  is  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  at  Susanville, 
California. 

(  °)— fd.  Tiny  Rose^  Richardson,  b.  1  October  1919,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho,  md.  John  William  Andrews,  2  November  1934.  Tiny  received 
her  name  because  she  was  such  a  tiny,  beautiful  child.  She  resides  in 
Santa  Rosa,  California,  where  her  husband  is  a  construction  contractor. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  John  William  Andrews,  b.  5  September  1939. 

(4)— 2.  William  Myron  Andrews,  b.  3  June  1944. 

(4)—  3.  Ronald  Paul  Andrews,  b.  25  March  1947. 

(4)— 4.  Boy  .  Andrews,  b.  195 . 

(3)— 11-  Willard  Louis  Richardson,  b.  26  October  1921.  at  Nampa,  Canyon 

H)  Nelma  Fought,  3  March  1946.  Divorced. 
Md.  (2)  ?  Willard  arrived  on  Wake  Island  23  April  1941,  to  work 
tor  Pacific  Naval  Base  Contractors.  He  was  employed  as  a  barber  He 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Japs  when  Wake  fell  to  them  after  eight 
hours  of  vicious  land  fighting,  23  December  1941.  He  was  held  a 
prisoner  of  war  at  Fukaka,  Japan,  until  1946. 

Issue  ( 1 )  wife 

(4)-L  Louis  Willard  Richardson,  b.  14  June  1947,  Boise,  Ada  County 
Idaho.  ’ 

(4)— 2.  Anna  Elizabeth  Richardson,  b.  9  March  1949. 

Issue  ( 2 )  wife 

1  .  Richardson,  b.  195....,  Sacramento,  California. 

2  .  Richardson,  b.  195....,  Sacramento,  California. 

*(2)-7.  SARAH  FRANCES  GRIGG 

Sarah  Frances,  known  as  Sade,  was  born  in  Payson  and 
as  soon  as  she  was  two  months  old,  her  parents  started  on 
their  long  planned  move  to  Rabbit  Valley.  Here  in  this 
neai  wilderness  she  giew  up  to  be  somewhat  of  a  tomboy  type. 

^  .  was  a  gieat  help  to  her  parents  in  the  various  fazes  of 

t  leii  outdo oi  woik.  She  was  an  expert  with  a  horse  and  could 
ncle  like  an  Indian. 

Sade  was  blessed  with  a  sparkling,  friendly  personalitv. 
Her  brown  eyes  were  flecked  with  greenish-grayish  lights 

and  hei  hail  was  a  soft  brown.  She  had  a  supple  graceful 
figure. 

She  was  about  eighteen  when  she  moved  with  her  fam- 

(2)— 6.  Elizabeth  Grigg  Richardson  line 
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ily  to  Oregon.  In  due  course  of  time  her  girlhood  sweetheart, 
James  Pace,  followed  her  out  there.  When  they  were  mar¬ 
ried  they  settled  in  Loa,  Wayne  County,  Utah,  until  1912, 
when  they  moved  to  Torrey.  They  are  in  the  cattle  business. 

Sade  and  her  children  made  frequent  trips  to  Nampa, 
Idaho,  as  long  as  her  parents  were  living,  but  when  they  were 
gone,  we  in  Idaho  saw  no  more  of  her  as  she,  no  doubt,  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  engrossed  in  her  own  growing  family, 
as  did  her  brothers  and  sisters  in  their  own. 

Sade  was  always  mindful  of  the  needs  of  her  aging  par¬ 
ents.  They  were  often  made  happy  by  receiving  gifts  of 
clothing  and  other  dainties.  She  kept  them  well  supplied 
with  their  precious  temple  “garments’7  which  were  not  easy 
to  buy  in  Idaho  then. 

At  present  she  operates  the  Pace  Cafe  and  Service  Sta¬ 
tion  in  Torrey,  Utah.  Her  husband  is  crippled  with  arthritis. 
Her  children  all  live  close  by.  Celebrated  golden  wedding 
19  September  1955,  with  a  dance  and  reception  in  Torrey. 

(2) — 7.  SARAH  FRANCES  GRIGG  AND  JAMES  PACE 

Md.  19  September  1905 
Issue 

(3) — 1.  Fern  Pace,  b.  16  June  1906,  Loa,  Wayne  County,  Utah,  md.  Hugh  W. 

King.  Fern  is  a  school  teacher.  She  has  served  as  President  of  Wayne 
County,  D.U.P.  and  as  President  of  the  Wayne  Stake  Primary. 

Issue 

( 4)— 1.  Dale  Pace  King,  b.  17  April  1929. 

(4)— 2.  Jack  V.  King,  b.  14  May  1931. 

(4)— 3.  James  E.  King,  b.  10  October  1932. 

(4)— 4.  Shirley  King,  b.  12  June  1945. 

(3)— 2.  Roe  James  Pace,  b.  16  June  1908,  at  Loa,  Wayne  County,  Utah. 
Unmarried.  Is  in  the  Bishopric.  Resides  in  Torrey. 

(3)— 3.  Don  Wallace  Pace,  b.  4  March  1910,  Loa  Wayne  County,  Utah,  md. 
Miss  Cook,  12  November  1934.  Resides  in  Torrey. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Wilford  Don  Pace,  b.  23  June  1935. 

(4)— 2.  Alford  \Villiam  Pace,  b.  25  September  1936. 

(4)— 3.  Iva  May  Pace,  b.  10  July  1938. 


(3)— 1.  Fern  Pace  (3)— 1.  Fern  Pace  King 

(4)  — 1.  Dale  Pace  King 
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row:  (3)— 1.  Wallace  Josiah,  (2)— 8.  Martha 
Alice  Grigg  Richardson. 
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(4)— 4.  Randolph  Sidney  Pace,  b.  13  June  1940. 

(3)— 4.  Guy  Grigg  Pace,  b.  25  January  1920,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  nid. 

Barbara  Combs,  15  June  1942.  Resides  in  Torrey. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Richard  Pace,  b.  1  November  1943. 

(4)— 2.  Phillip  Pace,  b.  5  September  1946. 

(4)—  3.  James  Mark  Pace,  b.  1  December  1947. 

(2)— 5.  Sarah  Frances  Grigg  Pace  line 

*  ( 2 )  -8.  MARTHA  ALICE  GRIGG 

Martha  s  family  had  moved  to  Loa,  Utah,  before  she  was 
born,  but  her  mother  and  sisters  went  back  to  Payson  to 
await  her  birth  while  her  father  and  the  boys  batched  it  in 
Loa.  Rut  they  were  all  present  in  the  home  of  her  grand¬ 
father,  old  Dr.  Grigg,  the  night  he  died  three  weeks  before 
her  birth. 

In  August  when  they  returned  to  Rabbit  Valley  with  her 
father  on  one  of  his  freighting  trips,  they  camped  on  the 
Sevier  River  and  were  nearly  eaten  up  by  mosquitoes. 

Marth  grew  up  to  be  a  charming  person  with  a  southern 
type  of  beauty.  Her  gentle,  soft-spoken  manners  and  her 
sweet  nature  were  a  great  comfort  to  her  parents,  brothers 
and  sisters  and  all  who  knew  her.  Even  now  with  her  soft 
white  hail*,  her  big  blue  eyes  and  quaint  accent  she  is  very 
appealing  to  old  and  young  alike. 

A  few  days  after  she  married  Wallace  Howard  Richard¬ 
son  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  he  went  on  a  two  year  mission 
to  the  Central  States  for  the  Mormon  Church. 

Upon  his  return  they  took  up  ranching  and  lived  in 
various  parts  of  Idaho  and  Oregon  until  about  1940.  At  that 
time  they  settled  in  Ogden,  Utah,  where  he  was  employed 
by  the  Thomas  D.  Dee  Memorial  Hospital  until  his  death. 

At  present  Martha  lives  in  her  spacious  home  at  2259 
Monroe  Boulevard.  She  is  active  in  church  work  and  is 
secretary  of  one  of  the  Ogden  camps  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Utah  Pioneers.  In  her  heart  she  longs  for  the  time  when 
she  may  go  to  her  beloved  husband  beyond  the  veil.  As  of 
13  November  1953. 
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(2)— 8.  MARTHA  ALICE  GRIGG  AND 
WALLACE  HOWARD  RICHARDSON 


Md.  1  November  1904 

Issue 

(3)— 1.  Wallace  Josiah  Richardson,  b.  24  February  1908,  at  Cove,  Union 
County,  Oregon.  Md.  Afton  Miller  27  September  1928.  She  was  b. 
11  October  1911,  at  Newton,  Cache  County,  Utah,  (T)  Divorced.  He  is 
a  restaurant  operator  and  a  cook. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Gerald  Richardson,  b.  26  July  1930,  at  Brigham  City,  Box 
Elder  County,  Utah. 

(4)— 2.  Darlene  Richardson,  b.  15  November  193....,  Brigham  City, 
Box  Elder  County,  Utah. 

(3)— 2.  Howard  Parley  Richardson,  b.  15  June  1910,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho.  Md.  Amy  Grace  Benson,  13  July  1929.  She  was  b.  16  August 
1909,  at  Newton,  Cache  County,  Utah.  Dau.  of  Alma  Peter  Benson 
and  Annie  Erickson. 

Howard  is  Kitchen  Supervisor  at  the  State  Industrial  School  at 
Ogden.  It  is  his  duty  to  teach  the  young  boys  in  the  arts  of  baking 
and  cookery.  He  is  an  understanding  and  intelligent  teacher.  The 
boys  are  eager  to  please  him  and  love  working  under  him.  Howard 
works  part-time  as  an  agent  for  the  A.  A.  Home  Improvement  Co.  of 
Ogden.  ( T ) 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Verio  Howard  Richardson,  b.  11  April  1930,  at  Cache  County, 
Utah.  Md.  June  Mullins,  December  1951. 

Verio  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  1947.  He  served  on  the 
U.S.S.  Wm.  Mitchell  in  Korean  waters  much  of  the  time. 
Honorably  Discharged  in  1951. 

Issue 

(5)  — 1.  Beverly  Lanise  Richardson,  b.  October  1952,  at 
Altadena,  .  County,  California. 

(4)— 2.  O’Neil  Benson  Richardson,  b.  17  April  1932,  at  Brigham,  Box 
Elder  County,  Utah.  D.  11  November  1950,  at  Packchadong, 
North  Korea. 

O’Neil  was  in  the  218  Infantry.  Received  training  at 
Fort  Ord,  California.  He  was  the  first  soldier  from  Ogden 
Region  to  be  wounded  in  Korean  War.  He  was  wounded 
July  1950.  He  returned  to  Front-line  Duty,  28  September 
1950.  Died,  11  November  1950  as  a  result  of  wounds  received 
while  engaging  the  enemy.  Received  two  Purple  Hearts,  one 
posthumously.  His  body  was  returned  to  Ogden,  June  1951. 
At  the  30th  National  American  Legion  Convention  held  in 
Milwaukee,  13  August  1951,  O’Neil’s  name  was  chosen  for 
National  prayer  symbolizing  Ogden  Area  men  who  died  in 
the  Korean  War.  Entered  Army  23  September  1949. 

(4)— 3.  Dixie  Kay  Richardson,  b.  2  June  1939,  at  Logan,  Cache 
County,  Utah. 

(2)— 8.  Martha  Alice  Grigg  Richardson  line 
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(4)— 4.  Larry  Robert  Richardson,  9  May  1943,  at  Ogden,  Weber 
County,  Utah. 

( 3 )  —3.  Melvin  Grigg  Richardson,  b.  4  April  1912,  at  Malad,  Oneida  County, 
Idaho.  Md.  Margie  Grace  Norris,  14  December  1936.  She  was  b.  at 
Henry,  Codington  County,  South  Dakota. 

Melvin  owns  and  operates  a  large  Beauty  Salon  and  Health  Clinic- 
in  Hollywood,  California.  He  and  family  reside  at  2423  Garth  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Issue 

(4)-l.  Bonnie  Carol  Richardson,  b.  20  April  1938,  at  Los  Angeles, 
Los  Angeles  County,  California. 

( 4)— 2.  Gary  Melvin  Richardson,  b.  11  August  1942,  at  Los  Angeles, 
Los  Angeles  County,  California. 

(4)-3.  Karen  Gayle  Richardson,  b.  19  February  1948,  at  Los  Angeles, 
Los  Angeles  County,  California. 

(3)— 4.  Virgil  L.  Richardson,  b.  13  December  1915,  at  Malad,  Oneida  County, 

Idaho.  Md.  (1)  name  not  given.  Md.  (2)  name  not  given.  Md.  (3) 

Vera  Thelma  Judy.  She  was  b.  24  June  1919,  at  Kearney,  Kearnev 
County,  Nebraska.  Daughter  of  Clarence  Clinton  Judv  and  Nina  Irena 
Brockett. 

Virgil  is  a  Commissioned  Officer  in  the  Merchant  Marines.  From 
1940  until  1952  he  sailed  the  High  Seas  the  world  over.  He  com¬ 
menced  collecting  antiques  from  China,  Japan,  Italy,  Spain  and  other 

far  places.  In  1952  he  purchased  a  three  story  brick  mansion  built 
in  an  early  Ogden  period  at  712-25th  Street,  which  he  has  furnished 
with  elaborately  carved  teakwood  chests,  tables  and  chairs  from  Naga¬ 
saki.  A  huge,  handsomely  designed,  Italian  table  and  chairs  fills  the 
dining  room.  He  has  collected  a  number  of  intricately  carved  Iron- 
wood  pieces.  The  floors  are  covered  with  wall-to-wall  Victorian  carpet¬ 
ing.  Resides  in  Ogden,  Utah. 

Issue  (I)  Wife 

(4)-l.  Virgil  Vaughn  Richardson,  b.  1  April  1936,  at  Ogden  Weber 
County,  Utah. 

Issue  ( 2 )  Wife 

(4)-l.  Brent  George  Richardson,  b.  12  July  1941,  at  Van  Nuys,  Los 
Angeles  County,  California. 

Issue  (3)  Wife 

(4)-l.  Roberta  Kay  Richardson,  b.  12  August  1942,  at  Glendale,  Los 
Angeles  County,  California. 

(d)  2.  Dennis  Lee  Richardson,  b.  5  November  1947,  at  Inglewood, 
Los  Angeles  County,  California. 

(4)— 3.  July  Eileen  Richardson,  b.  13  February  1951  at  Martinez, 
Contra  Costa  County,  California. 

(3)— 5.  Lois  Odessa  Richardson,  b.  13  September  1918,  at  Fillmore,  Millard 
County,  Utah.  Md.  Chester  Christensen,  who  is  a  singer  of  some  note, 
singing  in  Madison  Square  Gardens,  on  the  radio  and  in  night  clubs 
They  reside  at  720-6th  St.,  Sparks,  Nevada. 

Martha  Alice  Grigg  Richardson  line 


(2)-8. 


(3)— 2.  Howard  Parley 
Richardson 


(3)— 3.  Melvin  Grigg 
Richardson 


(3)— 4.  Virgil  L.  Richardson 
and  wife,  Vera. 


(3)— 6.  Clinton  E. 
Richardson 


/ 


( 4)— 1.  Verio  Howard  Richardson,  (4)— 2.  Pvt.  O’Neil  Benson 

114  Ind.  U.S.S.  Navy,  CSB  Richardson,  R19  352  218  Inf. 

Killed  in  Korean  War  1950 


(4)-l.  James  Howard  Christensen,  (3)-5.  Lois  Odessa  Richardson,  Chester 

Christensen. 
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Issue 

(4)  — 1.  James  Howard  Christensen,  b.  3  October  1939. 

(4)— 2.  Richard  Clinton  Christensen,  b.  19  June  1946. 

(3)— 6.  Clinton  E.  Richardson,  b.  7  December  1920,  at  Brigham  City,  Box 
Elder  County,  Utah.  Md.  Nadine  Farr,  1951.  Resides  at  Sparks, 
Nevada. 

*(2)-9.  HANNAH  PAMELIA  GRIGG 

Hannah  was  a  delicate,  fair-skinned,  blue-eyed,  blonde 
lass  of  about  thirteen  when  her  family  migrated  to  Union 
County,  Oregon.  There  she  continued  her  education.  When 
she  was  nineteen  she  met  and  married  Orin  Harrison  Mc¬ 
Clellan. 

They  moved  to  Nampa,  Canyon  County,  Idaho  in  1910 
and  took  up  farming.  In  1915  they  filed  on  an  eighty  acre 
homestead  at  Dubois,  Clark  County,  Idaho,  where  they  bat¬ 
tled  the  blistering  sand-storms  of  summer  and  the  howling 
snow-blizzards  of  winter  for  five  long  years  before  giving  up 
their  dreams  of  a  beautiful  and  productive  ranch  home. 

They  returned  to  Union,  Oregon,  in  1920  and  then  back 
to  Nampa  Idaho,  in  1921  where  they  kept  bees  and  Orin 
worked  for  the  U.P.R.R. 

Hannah  cared  for  her  aged  and  helpless  mother  after 
her  father  died.  She  nursed  her  tenderly  until  Amanda  died 
two  years  later. 

Hannah  is  a  patient  and  understanding  wife  and  mother 
—a  real  homemaker.  She  is  a  gardener  with  a  green  thumb. 
Whereever  she  has  lived  she  has  had  beautiful  flowers  and 
a  garden. 

In  1943  they  took  up  eighty  acres  of  sagebrush  land  in 
the  Vale,  Oregon,  Project.  Here  they  pioneered  the  land  and 
built  a  beautiful  home— wresting  from  the  desert  a  produc¬ 
tive  farm  with  cattle  and  everything— realizing,  in  their  mid- 
dleage,  their  life-long  dreams  of  security  and  peace  in  their 
own  ranch  home. 

As  of  September  1953 


(2)— 8.  Martha  Alice  Grigg  Richardson  line 
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(2)-9.  '  HANNAH  PAMELIA  GRIGG  AND 
ORIN  HARRISON  MCCLELLAN 

Md.  1908 
Issue 

(3)— 1.  Opal  McClellan,  b.  7  April  1909,  at  Union,  Union  County,  Oregon,  Md. 

James  Henry  Wright.  He  was  b.  18  August  1908,  at  Ontario,  Malheur 
County,  Oregon.  Son  of  George  Andrew  Wright  and  Naomi  Steele. 
They  reside  at  Baker,  Oregon,  and  keep  bees. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  James  McClellan  Wright,  b.  3  December  1933,  at  Nampa, 
Canyon  County,  Idaho. 

(4)— 2.  Hannah  J.  Wright,  b.  16  June  1939,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho. 

(4)— 3.  Eric  Stanley  Wright,  b.  18  June  1943,  at  Ontario,  Malheur 
County,  Oregon. 

(4)— 4.  Harold  Roderick  Wright,  b.  31  August  1915,  at  Ontario, 
County,  Oregon. 

(3)— 2.  Verne  Harold  McClellan,  b.  22  November  1910,  at  Nampa,  Canyon 
County,  Idaho,  Md.  Eunice  Zimmerman,  19  April  1930.  Daughter  of 
f  red  Zimmerman  and  Miss  Rouse.  Verne  is  a  carpenter’s  foreman  at 
Sun  Valley,  Blaine  County,  Idaho.  He  is  President  of  the  Ketchum 
Branch  of  the  Mormon  Church. 

Issue 

(4)  — 1.  Gloria  McClellan,  b.  20  August  1931. 

(4)— 2.  Gerald  Vance  McClellan,  b.  21  August  1935. 

(4)— 3.  Melanie  Sue  McClellan,  b.  2  August  1950.  Drowned,  acci¬ 
dentally  near  her  home  at  Ketchum,  Blaine  County,  Idaho, 
23  May  1952. 

( 3)— 3.  Leona  Christy  McClellan,  b.  25  December  1912,  at  Nampa,  Canyon 
County,  Idaho.  Md.  (1)  James  Leonard  Fogerson,  19  Anril  1930. 
Divorced,  November  1935.  He  died  January  1950.  She  md.  (2)  Harry 
Burl  Roth,  16  April  1940.  No  Issue  (2)  Marriage. 

Issue 

(4)-l.  Marjorie  Joan  Fogerson,  b.  19  January  1933,  at  Nampa,  Can¬ 
yon  County,  Idaho.  Md.  Byron  Gibb,  17  July  1950. 

Issue 

(5)— 1.  Pamela  Beth  Gibb,  b.  13  April  1951. 

(5)-2.  Steven  Byron  Gibb,  b.  19  July  1952. 

(2)-9.  Hannah  Pamelia  Grigg  McClellan  line 


(2)— 9.  Hannah  Pamelia  Grigg  McClellan  and  three  eldest  children: 
Front  row,  (3)— 2.  Verne,  (3)— 3.  Leona,  (3)  — 1.  Opal. 


(3)— 5.  Orin  Clifton  McClellan  and 
son  (4)  — 1.  Gary  Clifton. 


1950 

(2)— 9.  Hannah  and  Orin 


(3)— 11.  Robert  A.  Taylor  (2)— 10.  William  A.  Grigg 

(2)— 10.  William  A.  Grigg 


1914  195. 

(2)— 10.  William  A.  Grigg  and  Emily  Covington  Grigg 
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(4)— 2.  Mitchel  Stephen  Fogerson,  b.  28  May  1934,  at  Nampa,  Can¬ 
yon  County,  Idaho. 

(3)— 4.  Bessie  Cecile  McClellan,  b.  25  July  1916,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho.  Her  mother  came  from  Dubois  especially  for  her  birth.  Md.  ( 1 ) 
Webb  Truman  Shaddv.  Son  of  W.  J.  Shaddy  and  Cora  Webb.  Divorced. 
Md.  (2)  Fred  P.  Clemmer.  No  Issue  (2)  Marriage. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Cecile  Kaylvn  Shaddy,  b.  27  November  1936,  at  Nampa, 
Canyon  County,  Idaho. 

(4)— 2.  Barbara  Ginnette  Shaddy,  b.  26  December  1937,  at  Nampa, 
Canyon  County,  Idaho. 

(4)— 3.  Terry  Webb  Shaddy,  b.  19  October  1939,  at  Lewiston,  Nez 
Perce  County,  Idaho. 

(3)— 5.  Orin  Clifton  McClellan,  b.  13  July  1919,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho.  Md.  Dorothy  Alma  Doll,  5  April  1942.  She  was  b.  14  July 
1922,  at  Walla  Walla,  Walla  Walla  County,  Washington.  Dau.  of 
Claude  Alvin  Doll  and  Florence  Vernon. 

Clifton  as  he  is  called,  was  inducted  into  World  War  II,  Febru¬ 
ary  1944.  He  took  basic  training  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  then  stationed 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  until  September  when  he  was  sent  overseas  to 
France  and  Germany,  where  he  served  in  the  750th  Railroad  Battalion, 
as  an  Engineer,  transporting  supplies  to  the  front  lines  and  bringing 
back  the  wounded  soldiers.  He  was  honorably  discharged,  6  January 
1946,  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington.  He  returned  to  Vale,  Oregon,  where 
he  is  farming  with  his  father  at  present.  (T) 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Gary  Clifton  McClellan,  b.  11  October  1943,  at  Nampa, 
Canyon  County,  Idaho. 

(4)— 2.  Orin  Clifton  McClellan,  b.  September  1944,  at  Nampa,  Can¬ 
yon  County,  Idaho. 

(4)— 3.  Sandra  Sue  McClellan,  b.  6  March  1949,  at  Ontario,  Malheur 
County,  Oregon. 

(4)— 4.  Vicki  Clifteen  McClellan,  b.  25  May  1950,  Ontario,  Malheur 
County,  Oregon. 


*  ( 2 )  -10.  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  GRIGG 

The  night  William  was  bom  his  older  brothers  were  sent 
to  Lyman  after  the  midwife,  Mrs.  Maxfield,  but  she  was  in 
Loa  helping  the  arrival  of  the  stork  at  the  Thomas  Black- 
burn  home.  The  boys  hurried  to  Spring  Creek  and  got  Missy 
Carter  but  when  they  arrived  home  little  Billy  was  all  ready 
born. 

As  a  youngster,  Billy  went  with  his  father  a  great  deal 
on  mail  routes  and  freighting  trips.  One  night  they  made 
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camp  near  a  field  of  new-mown  hay.  Billy  suggested  to  his 
father  that  they  feed  some  of  the  fragrant  hay  to  their  travel- 
weary  and  hungry  team. 

“My  Son,”  explained  old  Parley,  “that  does  not  belong 
to  us.  It  would  be  stealing  to  feed  it.” 

In  a  short  while  the  owner  of  the  field  came  by  and 
seeing  they  had  no  hay  for  their  horses  he  offered  them  some. 
When  he  was  gone,  Billy’s  father  said,  “See,  my  boy,  wouldn’t 
we  have  felt  foolish  feeding  that  man’s  hay  when  he  came 
riding  by? 

Billy  ever  afterward  remembered  the  incident  when  he 
was  tempted  to  do  wrong. 

Billy’s  teenage  years  were  spent  in  Cove,  Oregon.  In 
1909,  he  went  with  his  brother,  Ammon,  to  Idaho  to  seek 
homestead  land.  Their  parents  had  admonished  them  to 
own  their  own  land,  warning  them  that  “renters’  and  “wage- 
workers”  were  always  broke.  They  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Malad  country,  but  when  they  arrived  in  Nampa,  a  land 
boom  was  on,  due  chiefly  to  the  prospect  of  irrigation  under 
the  new  Arrowrock  Dam.  Besides  this  they  were  so  pleased 
with  the  mild,  dry  climate  of  Southern  Idaho,  after  years  of 
living  in  the  dreary  rainfall  of  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Oregon, 
that  they  knew  this  was  the  place  for  them.  They  went  no 
farther. 

When  William  was  married,  he  and  his  charming,  ami¬ 
able,  blue-eyed,  golden-haired  wife,  Emily,  lived  four  miles 
north  of  Nampa  on  one  of  George  Calkin’s  orchard  ranches. 
After  a  few  years  here  they  bought  land  and  built  a  home 
adjoining  William’s  father’s  place  two  miles  south  of  Nampa, 
and  went  into  the  dairy  and  bee  business. 

In  the  late  thirties,  they  moved  to  Harper,  Oregon, 
where  William  and  his  sons  are  successful  beemen,  shipping 
choice  comb-honey  all  over  the  world. 

William  has  served  in  the  Church  in  various  capacities 
at  different  times  in  his  life.  He  took  his  wife  and  family  to 
the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  the  13th  of  October  1920.  In  his  later 
life  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  one  of  his  kidneys  which 
had  become  diseased.  As  he  lay  at  death’s  door  after  the 
operation,  he  requested  his  brother,  Parley,  to  administer  to 
him.  Parley  and  son,  Nephi,  came  and  blessed  him  to  live. 


Parley  Mormon  Grigg,  Senior 
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William  claims  that  three  personages  stood  over  him  night 
and  day  protecting  him  until  he  was  out  of  danger. 

William  is  a  very  jolly,  friendly  type  of  person,  full  of 
wit  and  high  good  spirits. 

(2)— 10.  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  GRIGG  AND 
EMILY  MARGARET  COVINGTON 

Md.  14  January  1914 
Issue 

(3)— 1.  William  Franklin  Grigg,  b.  16  October  1914,  at  Nampa,  Canyon 
County,  Idaho,  md.  Katheryn  Evelyn  Linville,  6  November  1943.  She 
was  b.  5  August  1925,  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  They  reside  in 
Harper,  Oregon. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Dolores  Jeanette  Grigg,  b.  15  August  1944,  at  Ontario,  Mal¬ 
heur  County,  Oregon. 

(4)— 2.  Douglas  Frank  Grigg,  b.  2  June  1948,  at  Albany,  Oregon. 

(4)— 3.  Randy  Dale  Grigg,  b.  23  February  1952,  at  Ontario,  Mal- 
huer  County,  Oregon. 

(3)— 2.  Ila  Lucile  Grigg,  b.  19  August  1916,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County,  Idaho, 
md.  Charles  Frank  Kindall,  March  1934.  He  works  with  Bees  and 
Pollinization.  They  reside  at  Brownsville,  Oregon. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Donna  Rae  Kindall,  b.  11  September  1936,  at  Nampa,  Canyon 
County,  Idaho.  She  is  a  talented  musician. 

(4)— 2.  Billy  Charles  Kindall,  b.  13  April  1939,  at  Middleton,  Canyon 
County,  Idaho. 

(4)— 3.  Harvey  Lee  Kindall,  b.  16  September  1943,  at  Nampa,  Can¬ 
yon  County,  Idaho. 

(4)— 4.  Johnny  Em  Kindall,  b.  5  September  1945,  at  Nampa,  Canyon 
County,  Idaho,  and  d.  19  March  1949,  at  Brownsville,  Ore¬ 
gon,  from  the  effects  of  a  tonsillectomy. 

(4)— 5.  Cleo  June  Kindall,  b.  31  March  1948,  at  Brownsville,  Oregon. 

(4)— 6.  Phillip  Grigg  Kindall,  b.  1  September  1950,  at  Brownsville, 
Oregon. 

(3)— 3.  Nedra  Faye  Grigg,  b.  7  July  1921,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County,  Idaho, 
md.  Harland  Hugh  Jones,  26  April  1946,  at  Baker,  Oregon.  He  was 
b.  21  June  1917,  at  Catlou  Valley,  Oregon. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Carolyn  Emily  Jones,  b.  5  August  1947. 

(4)— 2.  Sharon  Lettie  Jones,  b.  14  March  1949,  at  Burns,  Oregon. 

(3)— 4.  Donald  Alexander  Grigg,  b.  15  August  1923,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho,  md.  Betty  Mae  Gale,  11  December  1944.  She  was  b.  27  April 
1927,  at  Kuna,  Ada  County,  Idaho.  They  were  md.  in  the  Temple, 
1  December  1950.  They  reside  at  Harper,  Oregon. 


1935 

(3)— 1.  William  Franldyn  Grigg 


(3)— 6.  Samuel  Parley  Grigg 


1910  1913 

(2)— 11.  James  Wilford  (2)— 11.  James  Wilford 
Grigg,  Bellboy  at  Grigg 

Dewey  Palace  Hotel. 


Denice  Harris  Grigg 


Families  of  Parley,  Ammon,  Hannah  and  William  Grigg 


First  Grigg  Reunion,  25  November  1950  Vale,  Oregon. 
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Issue 

(4)— 1.  Gary  Donald  Grigg,  b.  29  November  1946. 

(4)— 2.  Steven  Alexander  Grigg,  b.  17  June  1949. 

(4)— 3.  Robert  Allen  Grigg,  b.  23  August  1951. 

(4)— 4.  Twin  boy  Grigg,  b .  March  1954. 

(4)— 5.  Twin  boy  Grigg,  stillborn  .  March  1954. 

(3)— 5.  Norma  Claire  Grigg,  b.  14  May  1928,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho,  md.  Carrol  Curtiss  Wharton,  22  February  1945.  He  was  b.  18 
May  1923,  at  Ontario,  Malheur  County,  Oregon. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Danny  Carrol  Wharton,  b.  13  March  1947,  at  Ontario,  Mal¬ 
heur  County,  Oregon. 

(4)— 2.  William  Curtis  Wharton,  b.  8  October  1948,  at  Ontario, 
Malheur  County,  Oregon. 

(3)— 6.  Samuel  Parley  Grigg,  b.  13  August  1931,  at  Nampa,  Canyon  County, 
Idaho. 

Samuel  Parley  Grigg  at  the  age  of  nineteen  enlisted 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  at  Boise,  Idaho,  3  January  1951,  with 
one  of  the  largest  groups  of  enlistees  to  be  processed  there 
to  date.  He  was  sent  to  Lockland  A.F.B.  near  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  This  base  was  over-crowded.  He  was  sent  on  to 
Witchita  Falls,  Texas,  for  basic  training  at  Sheppard  A.F.B. 
When  he  completed  basic  he  was  transfered  to  Hamilton 
Field,  California. 

In  July  1951,  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Fort  Frances  E. 
Warren,  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  to  learn  Teli-Type  me¬ 
chanics.  Then  back  to  Hamilton  Field  in  November  1951. 
July  1952  he  was  sent  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and  served  as  a 
Teli-Type  mechanic  at  an  Out  Post  until  November  1953. 
After  a  furlough  at  home,  he  reported  in  at  Patrick  A.F.B. 
Florida,  where  he  is  now  on  duty  as  of  4  February  1954.  In 
1955  Samuel  was  sent  on  a  mission  for  the  Church. 

*(2)-ll.  JAMES  WILFORD  GRIGG 

James  was  the  youngest  son  of  Parley  and  Amanda.  He 
was  nick-named  Jim.  He  was  but  a  lad  of  ten  when  his  fam¬ 
ily  pulled  up  stakes  and  moved  from  Loa,  Utah  to  Cove, 
Oregon. 

Jim  grew  up  to  be  an  artistic,  sensitive,  shy  person,  quick 

to  learn  and  talented  in  many  things,  but  unaware  of  his 

* 

(2)— 10.  William  Alexander  Grigg  line 
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potential  worth.  He  was  medium  tall  and  well  built.  One 
eye  was  grey-blue,  the  other  grey-brown;  high  on  one  cheek 
he  carried  a  deep  scar  as  a  result  of  being  thrown  from  a 
treacherous  horse. 

In  his  late  teens  he  moved  to  Nampa,  Idaho,  with  his 
parents.  He  got  a  job  at  the  Dewey  Palace  Hotel,  then  in  its 
hey-day  and  the  swankiest  first-class  hotel  in  the  West.  It 
was  over-flowing  with  business  men,  land  promoters,  specu- 
laters  and  mining  people  from  the  East,  chiefly  New  York 
City,  all  brought  here  by  the  Arrow  Rock  Dam  project  and 
the  rich  Silver  City  mines. 

Jim  was  quick  to  grasp  and  use  their  cultured  eastern 
accents  and  manners.  Though  he  did  not  work  there  very 
long,  he  never  forgot  the  atmosphere  of  wealth,  luxury,  and 
high  living  he  saw  in  the  hotel,  all  new  to  him,  a  son  of 
simple  pioneers  who  had  been  wresting  a  living  from  the  raw 
West  for  over  forty  years. 

In  1915  his  parents  helped  outfit  him  to  go  on  his  home¬ 
stead  at  Dubois,  Idaho.  He  worked  mighty  hard  there  but 
finally  had  to  give  up  the  fight  against  the  elements  as  a  bad 
deal. 

In  1923,  he  moved  back  to  Nampa,  with  his  wife  and 
two  sons.  He  went  to  work  in  the  U.P.R.R.  Shops.  His  wife, 
Denice,  was  not  satisfied  here  away  from  her  relatives,  con¬ 
sequently  they  went  back  to  Fremont  County  in  1926.  Jim 
opened  up  the  Grigg’s  Garage  in  Newdale,  Idaho.  He  visited 
his  relatives  in  Nampa  about  1936  and  has  not  been  heard 
from  since.  It  is  believed  that  he  joined  the  Merchant 
Marines  during  World  War  II. 

(2)— 11.  JAMES  WILFORD  GRIGG  AND 
SALLIE  DENICE  HARRIS 

Md.  8  August  1916 
Issue 

(3)— 1.  Kail  Larry  Grigg,  b.  26  March  1920,  at  Teton,  Fremont  County,  Idaho, 
md.  Kathleen  Fitzpatrick.  She  was  b.  5  April  1923.  Kail  was  in  the 
Army  Intelligence  Department  and  served  in  the  United  States  during 
World  War  II.  His  job  was  so  secret  that  his  family  had  no  contact 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Kail  Larry  Grigg,  b.  23  November  1949. 
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him.  He  is  following  a  Military  Career  and  is  in  the  Army  Intelligence 
in  Panama  (1954). 

(3)— 2.  William  Errol  Grigg,  b.  7  July  1923,  at  Newdale,  Fremont,  Idaho,  md. 

Grace  Skablund.  She  was  b.  May  26,  1924.  He  is  known  as  Bill 
Grigg.  He  was  in  the  84th  Division  of  Infantry.  He  was  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge,  the  first  to  cross  the  Elbe  River.  He  was  the  only  one 
to  survive  out  of  a  squadron  of  14  replacements.  At  present  he  is  re¬ 
siding  in  Whickenburg,  Arizona,  where  he  is  in  the  Bishopric  and  his 
wife  is  Relief  Society  President. 

Issue 

(4)— 1.  Shannon  Grigg,  b.  30  March  1942. 

(4)— 2.  Janet  Grigg,  b.  1  September  1947. 

(4)— 3.  James  William  Grigg,  b.  29  September  1949. 

(4)— 4.  Wilman  Errol  Grigg,  b.  26  January  1951,  and  d.  1  February 
1952,  at  Mesa,  Arizona. 

(4)— 5.  Pamela  Grigg,  b.  11  August  1954,  at  Wickenburg,  Arizona. 

(3)— 3.  Baby  Grigg,  b.  and  d.  12  March  1927,  at  Newdale,  Fremont  County, 
Idaho. 

(2) — 11.  James  Wilford  Grigg  line 

Editor  s  note : 

As  of  October  1955,  Parley  Mormon  Grigg,  Senior  had 
in  the  neighborhood  of  350  descendants.  Of  this  number 
about  60  are  males  bearing  the  Grigg  name. 

None  of  Parley’s  sons  were  of  the  First  World  War  gen¬ 
eration.  Likewise  a  great  number  of  his  grandsons  missed 
the  Second  World  War.  Of  the  few  who  were  of  the  right 
age  to  answer  the  call  to  then  country’s  colors,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  any  of  them  had  to  shed  blood  in  battle.  For  the  most 
part  they  were  screened  into  radio,  radar  or  intelligence  jobs— 
as  were  (3)— 13.  Laurence  Richard  Grigg  and  (3)— 1.  Kail 
Larry  Grigg  in  the  Second  World  War,  and  (3)-ll.  Douglas 
John  Grigg  and  (3)— 6.  Samual  Parley  Grigg  in  the  Korean 
War— and  were  kept  on  duty  on  the  home  front.  And  though 

(3) — 2.  William  Errol  Grigg  and  (3)— 10.  Vern  LaMar  Pratt 
Grigg,  were  in  the  thick  of  some  of  the  worst  battles  of  World 
War  II,  they  were  miraculously  spared  more  than  once  when 
then  squadrons  or  platoons  were  destroyed  leaving  each  as 
the  only  surviving  man  of  his  group. 

Parley  and  Amanda’s  descendants  are  mostly  landowners, 
farmers  and  business  people.  Nearly  all  are  active  in  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 


MY  TESTIMONY 


The  strength  of  the  Restored  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  lies  in  the  individual  testimonies  of  its  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  their  constant  seeking  after  knowledge  of  the  truth 
of  things  as  they  were,  as  they  are,  and  as  they  will  become. 
It  is  the  personal  testimony  of  each  member  that  gives  the 
Church  such  force  and  power  that  it  never  can  be  destroyed, 
but  will  continue  to  grow  and  spread  until  it  fills  the  world. 

The  Priesthood  (not  priestcraft)  in  the  Mormon  Church 
is  God’s  power  invested  in  man  to  act  in  His  name.  It  is  the 
same  power  as  that  used  in  the  universal  order  of  the  God¬ 
head.  As  we  have  God  the  Father,  (there  must  be  a  mother) 
God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  rulers  over  the 
Sun  and  the  Moon  and  the  Stars  in  our  Solar  System,  so  it 
must  be  throughout  the  universe  worlds  without  end. 

This  is  not  Church  doctrine  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
each  tiny  atom  or  life  cell  in  each  of  the  elements  is  made  up 
on  the  same  principle— father,  mother,  children  and  binding 
power— each  atom  has  its  head  or  proton  ( father )  or  positive 
charge;  an  electron  (mother)  or  negative  force;  neutrons 
(children)  or  neutral  particles  composed  of  protons  and 
electrons;  all  held  together  by  mesons  or  a  messenger  force. 
If  this  is  so  it  is  quite  simple  to  see  the  same  order  in  all  of 
God’s  works.  His  own  revealed  church  is  symbolic. 

The  general  church  head— the  president  and  a  first  and 
second  counselor  and  twelve  apostles— are  under  Divine  reve¬ 
lation  from  God  (Elohim  or  first  God)  and  His  Son,  Jesus 
Christ  (Jehovah)  by  the  messenger  (meson)  or  binding 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  First  Presidency  uses  the  same 
power  to  direct  the  Priesthood  of  the  Stake  presidents  and 
their  counselors  and  High  Council. 

It  is  by  this  same  messenger  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
that  the  Stake  guides  the  activities  of  the  Ward  Bishoprics. 
The  Ward  is  composed  of  the  Sunday  School,  the  Relief  So¬ 
ciety,  Mutual  and  Primary,  each  with  a  president  and  two 
counselors  and  class  leaders  and  teachers  who  are  trained  by 
the  Stake  Board  class  leaders  and  teachers,  who  go  to  Salt 
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Lake  to  receive  instructions  from  the  General  Board  leaders 
and  teachers  in  each  department. 

Through  obedience  to  the  Priesthood  of  one’s  leading 
officer,  who  in  turn  seeks  instruction  from  his  leader,  so  that 
no  matter  how  high  a  position  one  may  attain  in  the  Church 
or  the  Universe  there  will  be  another  higher  still,  we  have 
an  example  of  eternal  progression.  In  this  manner  the  chain 
reaction  of  the  Priesthood  works  and  worlds  are  created  end¬ 
lessly.  Of  course  there  are  always  the  forces  of  good  and 
evil  and  free  agency— so  that  we  can  have  some  choice  in 
shaping  our  destiny. 

Long  before  we  had  an  Einstein,  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  taught  that  matter  could  not  be  destroyed  but  only 
changed.  Science  with  its  atomic  energy  has  aptly  proved 
his  teachings. 

I  am  thankful— though  it  was  through  Polygamy— that 
the  blood  of  apostles  and  martyrs  flows  in  my  veins.  But 
even  so,  I  have  had  to  search  the  Scriptures  continually  seek¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  all  things.  I  have  sinned,  suffered  and 
wept  alone  in  sorrow,  but  I  have  gained  a  testimony  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  know  that  He  died  on  die  Cross 
and  was  resurrected.  I  know  that  Joseph  Smith  was  a  Prophet 
of  God.  I  know  that  my  spirit  is  an  indestructable  personality 
that  always  was  and  always  will  be— through  pre-existence, 
earth-life,  death  of  the  body,  and  resurrection  to  everlasting 
life  in  some  one  of  God’s  Kingdoms. 

12  October  1955  Cleo  Grigg  Johnson 


GARDNER  GENEALOGY 


Alexander  Gardner  was  born,  25  October  1806,  in  Bul- 
glay  Renfrew,  Scotland,  son  of  John  Gardner  and  Elizabeth. 
He  married  Ann  Knox,  6  October  1832-3.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Agnes  Craig  and  John  Knox  mid 
P Ann  was  converted  by  the  Mormon  mission¬ 
aries  and  was  baptized  against  the  will  of  Alexander  the  21st 
of  March  1853.  She  migrated  to  Utah  with  her  children 
where  she  suffered  a  great  deal  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel. 
However  she  was  happy  to  be  with  the  Saints.  She  died  in 
Goshen,  Utah,  1  June  1895,  age  90. 

Alexander  Gardner  died  in  1860,  just  a  few  years  after 
his  family  left  him.  Ann  had  herself  sealed  to  ( 1 )  Peter 
Gillipsie  7  November  1856.  But  on  the  20  November  1892, 
she  had  that  sealing  cancelled  by  President  Wilford  Wood¬ 
ruff.  At  the  dedication  of  the  Manti  Temple  the  21  May  1888, 
Ann  and  the  members  of  her  family  who  were  present 
thought  they  heard  the  voice  of  Alexander  in  the  choir  of 
heavenly  voices  that  was  heard  by  many  in  the  Temple  that 
day.  Ann  had  her  children  sealed  to  her  the  13  October 
1893,  but  there  is  no  record  in  either  the  Manti  or  the  Salt 
Lake  Temple  of  her  being  sealed  to  Alexander.  It  is  said 
that  she  had  herself  sealed  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 
This  cannot  be  proved. 

In  1953,  Hallie  Gardner  Grigg,  through  a  dream,  became 
concerned  about  her  grandparents,  Ann  Knox  and  Alexander 
Gardner.  I,  Cleo,  did  a  little  bit  of  research  and  turned  up 
the  foregoing  data.  The  Index  bureau  made  a  new  sealing 
sheet,  and  on  the  12th  of  March  1954,  one  hundred  and  one 
years  after  Ann  joined  the  Church  and  left  her  husband, 
they  were  sealed  together  with  all  their  children  in  the  Idaho 
Falls  Temple.  The  proxie  work  was  done  by  their  great¬ 
grandchildren,  L.  Richard  and  Angie  Grigg  and  James  Wil¬ 
ford  Grigg  II.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  Ann’s  intention  to  be 
sealed  to  Alexander  when  she  had  her  first  sealing  to  Gillispie 
cancelled. 
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ALEXANDER  GARDNER  AND  ANN  KNOX 

Issue 

( 1 )  *John  Gardner,  b.  22  July  1833?,  Glascow,  Lanark,  Scotland.  Md.  Julia 

Huston  Pratt,  daughter  of  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  Sarah  Huston.  Julia  was 
b.  1  April  1847,  at  Winter  Quarters  (Florence),  Nebraska,  and  d.  17 
April  1903.  John  d.  10  October  1895.  (T) 

(2)  Agnes  Gardner,  b.  abt.  1836,  Gascow,  Lanark,  Scotland.  Md.  William 
Gardner  and  d.  1899.  (T) 

(3)  James  Gardner,  b.  9  December  1839,  at  Glascow,  Lanark,  Scotland.  Md. 
Eliza  Rogers,  d.  11  May  1921. 

(4)  Alexander  Gardner,  b.  17  March  1841,  Glascow,  Lanark,  Scotland; 
d.  1860. 

(5)  Elizabeth  Gardner,  b.  28  January  1843,  at  Glascow,  Lanark,  Scotland. 
Md.  George  Bouncer  Higginson. 

(6)  William  Gardner,  b.  1  November  1846,  at  Glascow,  Lanark,  Scotland; 
d.  1849. 

(7)  Walter  Gardner,  b.  22  October  1847,  Glascow,  Lanark,  Scotland.  Md. 
Hannah  Grundy,  10  March  1878.  He  d.  20  January  1928. 

"John  Gardner  was  born  in  the  heathered  highlands  of 
Scotland.  When  he  was  sixteen  he  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  which 
his  father,  Alexander,  radically  opposed.  John  was  secretly 
baptized  at  midnight  in  the  river  where  the  ice  had  to  be 
broken.  He  immigrated  to  America,  working  his  way  on  the 
ship.  He  worked  in  the  rock  quarries  of  Utah.  He  saved  his 
money  and  immigrated  his  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters 
over.  His  mother  drew  a  handcart  and  walked  all  the  way 
across  the  plains. 

John  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Sevier  County, 
Utah.  The  old  two  story  adobe  house  still  stands  as  a  land¬ 
mark  in  Richfield.  The  old  farm  on  the  Sevier  River  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Gardner  boys,  sons  of  John’s  step-son,  Will 
Gardner,  who  was  really  a  half-brother  of  John’s  wife,  Julia. 

John  was  a  peacemaker,  a  lover  of  books  and  music,  a 
refined  and  retiring  soul.  He  loved  the  home  hearth  with 
the  family  gathered  for  songs  and  games  and  stories.  John 
had  a  pheonomenal  memory  and  a  talent  for  dramatizing 
poems.  He  often  gave  public  readings. 

"Julia  Huston  Pratt  was  born  at  Winter  Quarters,  Ne¬ 
braska,  where  her  family  was  encamped  with  the  persecuted 
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Saints  waiting  for  the  weather  to  break  so  they  could  con¬ 
tinue  on  to  Utah.  The  winter  had  been  severe  with  deep 
snow  and  bitter  cold.  There  was  much  hunger  and  sick¬ 
ness-scurvy  was  prevalent.  A  little  hand-ground  corn  meal 
often  was  the  only  food.  Julia’s  father,  Apostle  Parley  P.  Pratt, 
had  been  sent  to  England  during  the  winter  months  to 
straighten  out  the  Church  aff airs  there.  He  returned  the  8th 
of  April  1847,  just  eight  days  after  Julia’s  birth  to  find  his 
family  sick  and  in  need  of  the  essentials,  and  his  oxen  and 
cattle  sick  or  dead.  Julia’s  grandmother,  Mary  Ettleman 
Huston,  had  died  just  a  few  days  before  Julia’s  birth. 

The  Parley  P.  Pratt  Company  (twelve  hundred)  arrived 
in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  September  1847  the  first 
major  group  of  Saints  to  make  the  journey.  The  next  few 
years  the  Pratt  family  suffered  every  hardship  known  to 
human  nature. 

Julia’s  father  was  assassinated,  a  martyr  to  the  Gospel, 
when  she  was  ten  years  old  ( See  Life  and  Travels  of  Parley 
P.  Pratt).  Her  family  was  left  in  dire  circumstances,  so  Julia, 
at  the  tender  age  of  thirteen,  married  John  Gardner,  who 
was  twice  her  age. 

Julia  was  delicate  of  body  but  strong  in  spirit.  She 
loved  culture  and  beauty  and  the  fine  things  of  life.  She 
suffered  much  but  received  great  joy  in  giving  birth  to  four¬ 
teen  children.  She  died  at  the  age  of  fifty,  having  lived  a 
full  life. 

JOHN  GARDNER  AND  JULIA  HUSTON  PRATT 

MD.  1  June  1860 
Issue 

( 1 )  John  Shields  Gardner,  b.  28  June  and  d.  29  June  1862,  in  Goshen, 
Utah  County,  Utah. 

(2)  Julia  Ann  Gardner,  b.  29  February  and  d.  5  April  1864,  in  Goshen,  Utah 
County,  Utah. 

(3)  Agnes  Craig  Gardner,  b.  6  April  1864,  in  Goshen,  Utah  County,  Utah. 
Md.  Albert  Thurber  as  second  wife  in  polygamy.  They  went  to  Mexico 
to  live.  Five  children,  Zerita,  John,  Julia,  Marbra  and  Beth  were  born 
there.  Agnes  came  back  to  the  states  when  the  Mexican  Revolution 
broke  out.  She  d.  5  April  1937.  (T) 

(4)  Ann  Eliza  Gardner,  b.  24  June  1867,  in  Goshen,  Utah  County,  Utah. 
Md.  Jacob  Lauritsen,  and  had  a  large  family.  Their  daughter,  Miriam, 
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acted  in  the  movies  and  was  a  model.  Their  son,  Jonreed  Lauritzen  is  a 
him  ous  novelist.  Ann,  herself,  was  a  talented  poetess  and  writer 
1  hey  lived  the  latter  part  of  their  lives  in'  Short  Creek,  Arizona,  where  Ann 
d.  28  December  1942.  (T) 

(5)  nar?h  ?ardnevbb-  ?4  August  1869,  in  Payson,  Utah.  Md.  William  Slauson 
dust.  Issue  Woodruff,  Maida,  Maude  and  Rae.  Rae  Rust  Madsen  is 
a  writer  and  an  artist.  She  lives  with  her  fine  family  at  Sandy,  Utah. 
Sarah  d.  20  September  1934.  (T) 

(6)  Parley  Alexander  Gardner,  b.  10  February  1872,  at  Payson,  Utah.  Md 
Fiva  Retta  Peterson,  21  September  1900.  Resided  in  Fremont  County 

daho,  where  their  7  children  were  born.  Parley  was  killed  by  a  run- 

a  way  team  on  their  farm  at  Burley,  Cassia  Countv,  Idaho,  9  Novem¬ 
ber  1923.  i 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


James  Teancum  Gardner,  b.  15  February  1874,  at  Payson,  Utah;  d. 
with  diphtheria,  September  1883,  while  the  family  was  under  quaran¬ 
tine.  His  mother  had  to  listen  to  his  father  pound  the  nails  in  her 
dead  son  s  home-made  coffin.  He  was  handed  out  the  window  for  burial. 


Angell  Gardner  b  14  February  1876,  at  Prattsville,  Utah.  Md. 
i  aitha  Mane  Blunk,  /  October  1903.  They  were  the  parents  of  ten 
children,  seven  boys  and  three  girls.  The  girls  died  young.  Their  son, 
°na  d,  a  flyer  in  World  War  II,  died  in  plane  crash  14  August  1944. 
Joseph  d.  18  July  1955.  His  wife  d .  1953.  (T) 

Lizzie  Belle  Gardner,  b.  21  August  1878,  at  Richfield,  Utah.  Md.  Angus 
James  Fillmore,  8  October  1903.  They  are  the  parents  of  eight  children 
nWn  °\wl]°m  are  doctors  of  medicine.  Lizzie  Belle  is  known  as  “Aunt 
Ueile  to  her  innumerable  nieces  and  nephews.  She  is  a  gifted  writer 
and  her  beautiful  paintings  can  be  found  in  the  homes  of  her  relatives 
tar  and  wide.  The  Fillmores  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  with  a 
reception  in  1953.  (T)  Reside  in  Provo,  Utah. 


ll0  )  ^HnkfVl  iHii!ST  (Hallie)  Gardner,  b.  24  November  1880,  at  Richfield, 
Utah.  Md.  Parley  Mormon  Grigg,  Junior,  23  July  1902.  (T) 

(11)  Orson  Leo  Gardner,  b.  2  November  1882,  at  Richfield,  Utah;  d.  15 
September  1884,  from  an  injury  caused  by  falling  on  a  grindstone. 

(12)  Mary  (Maida)  Pratt  Gardner,  b.  6  December  1885,  at  Richfield,  Utah. 
Md.  Ammon  Anderson  Grigg,  7  July  1904. 

(13)  Verne  LaMar  Gardner,  b.  2  October  1891,  at  Richfield,  Utah.  Md. 
Bessie  Harmes  in  Texas  in  1918.  Verne  served  as  a  Captain  on  the 
Mexican  Border  Patrol  during  World  War  I.  He  was  accidentally  shot 

and  died  the  4th  of  April  1919,  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  is  buried 
there.  ( T ) 


(14)  Martha  Cleo  Gardner,  b.  18  January  1893,  at  Richfield,  Utah.  Md.  Am- 
brose  Hanchett,  15  October  1915.  She  gave  birth  to  two  children  but 
died  when  the  second  one  was  born  as  did  the  babe.  Her  son,  Hughs 
was  raised  by  her  sister,  Belle  Fillmore,  and  resides  in  Salt  Lake  City’ 
Utah,  where  he  has  been  converted  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 


25  October  1955  Cleo  Grigg  Johnson 


SEVEN  GARDNER  SISTERS,  1902 

Left  front  row:  Sarah,  Cleo,  Annie,  Maida,  Aggie.  Back  row:  Belle  and  Hallie. 


Joseph  A.  Gardner  Verne  LaMar  Gardner 


Ammon  and  Delilah  Oyler 


Oyler  Homestead 

Built  1780  s,  Franklin  County,  Virginia,  by  Valentine  II 


EVIDENCE  OF  THE  OYLER  FAMILY  IN  AMERICA 


The  so-called  old  High  Germans  were  the  educated  class 
of  people  and  they  spoke  the  correct  German  language  while 
the  “Low  Germans”  spoke  the  dialects  of  their  various 
localities. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  the  educated  class  of 
people  in  the  Baptist  Congregation  which  originated  in  1708 
near  Schuartzenan,  a  rough  and  rocky  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  Berlenburg  in  Wittgenstein  in  the  Palantinate  of 
Westphalia. 

The  founder,  Alexander  Mack,  a  rich  miller  and  land- 
owner,  and  a  few  of  his  friends  fled  to  Schuartzenan  from 
the  turmoil  in  Schrieshiem,  Un  Der  Bergstrasse,  caused  by 
his  teaching  religion  as  it  was  taught  by  Christ  in  the  Bible. 
Mack  was  the  first  to  declare  baptism  by  immersion  in  clear 
flowing  water.  This  Schuartzenan  congregation  flourished 
and  became  numerous  under  the  protection  of  mild  Prince 
Henry.  But  at  his  death  in  1720  they  were  again  thrust  out 
by  the  ruthless  persecution  of  the  Catholics,  this  time  in  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 

They  escaped  by  the  thousands  into  Westervain,  West 
Freisland,  Holland.  In  due  course  of  time  they  departed  for 
America  motivated  by  the  desire  to  escape  the  destructive 
wars,  religious  persecutions  and  oppressions  of  the  tyrannical 
rulers.  And  too  they  had  heard  extravagant  accounts  of  the 
opportunities  in  the  promised  land.  They  had  the  hope  of 
religious  freedom,  peace  and  plenty  in  America.  Thus  we 
have  the  unparalleled  example  in  history  of  the  migration  of 
an  entire  religious  group.  Many  of  them  became  known  as  the 
“Pennsylvania  Dutch”  because  of  their  stay  in  Holland. 

The  journey  to  Pennsylvania  for  110,000  Germans  from 
1727  to  1775  was  very  hard.  It  usually  lasted  from  May 
until  October.  The  Rhine  boats  had  to  pass  twenty-six 
custom  houses  from  Heilbronn  to  Holland.  The  officers 
took  their  time  in  examining  the  people,  detaining  them 
about  six  weeks  so  they  would  spend  all  their  money.  They 
were  detained  likewise  in  Holland  causing  them  to  spend 
nearly  all  they  had.  The  second  stage  of  the  journey  was  to 
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an  English  Port,  usually  Cowes.  In  England  the  poor  people 
were  detained  another  two  weeks.  From  there  the  ships 
sailed  eight  to  ten  weeks  depending  on  the  wind. 

This  stage  of  the  journey  was  marked  by  great  suffering 
and  hardship.  The  people  were  packed  together  like  sar¬ 
dines.  They  were  not  given  proper  food  and  water.  They 
were  soon  subject  to  the  diseases  of  scurvy,  dysentry,  small¬ 
pox  and  typhoid  fever.  The  children  died  first.  The  pas¬ 
sengers  cried  and  prayed  most  piteously  during  storms  and 
heavy  gales. 

Amongst  the  colony  of  thirty  Baptist  or  Dunker  families 
that  emigrated  from  West  Friesland,  Holland,  with  Alexander 
Mack,  founder  of  the  faith,  was  the  one  of  Conrad  Oeller,  a 
“High  German/’  They  sailed  from  Rotterdam  on  the  good 
ship,  Allen ,  James  Craig,  Master.  Their  last  port  was  Cowes 
in  the  Isle  of  Weight.  Leaving  there  7  July  1729,  they  arrived 
in  Philadelphia,  11  September  1729. 

Conrad  is  listed  by  Captain  Craig  as  Conrat  Iller  with 
four  females,  Margaret,  Elizabeth,  Maria,  and  Catherine. 
That  he  had  two  sons  and  another  daughter  there  is  ample 
evidence  in  the  early  records  of  Pennsylvania.  Perhaps  chil¬ 
dren  under  a  certain  age  were  not  listed  by  the  captain. 
Conrad  signed  the  ship  list  as  Coonrood  Oellen  or  Oeller. 

15  September  1729,  Conrad  signed  the  Oath  of  Alle¬ 
giance  at  the  Philadelphia  Courthouse.  Herewith  is  a  trans- 
scription  of  his  original  signature  of  that  date: 


The  name  Oeller  or  Oellen  or  proper  High  German 
Ouler  —one  who  hunts  owls— is  found  spelled  a  number  of 
ways  in  the  early  records  of  Pennsylvania.  The  ministers  of 
the  various  churches  usually  wrote  the  name  Eiler  or  Eular, 
while  it  is  recorded  as  Eyler  in  the  tax  lists  and  land  deeds. 
From  about  1780  the  family  itself  has  consistently  spelled 
their  name  Oyler  or  Oiler. 

The  earliest  record  of  Conrad  is  found  in  Lancaster 
County  land  grants  where  he  is  given  a  warrant  for  200 
aeies,  3  October  1738.  His  son,  Jacob  Eyler,  was  likewise 
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granted  200  acres  the  same  day.  Their  land  was  west  of 
the  Susquehannah  River.  Conrad  had  settled  on  his  land 
about  1734.  When  York  County  was  formed  in  1749  it  took 
in  Conrad  and  Jacob  s  land. 

From  land  deeds  and  marriage  bonds  the  following 
family  group  has  been  compiled  for  Conrad  Oeller  or  Eyler 
or  Americanized  Ovler. 

j 

CONRAD  OYLER  I,  EMIGRANT,  AND 
WIFE,  MARGARET  (T) 

MD.  in  Holland  or  Germany 
Issue 

1.  Elizabeth  Oyler,  b.  about  1714,  in  Europe,  md.  Laurentz  Sclinep.  Resided 
at  Atkins  River,  North  Carolina. 

2.  Maria  Dorothea  Oyler,  b.  about  1716,  in  Europe,  md.  Fredrick  Henry 
Galuix  or  Geelbwicks  or  perhaps  Gilbert  if  Americanized,  10  April  1733, 
at  Providence.  Resided  at  Manheim,  York  County,  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Catherinea  Oyler,  b.  about  1718,  in  Europe,  md.  Jacob  Verdriess,  9  March 
1736,  at  Warwick.  Resided  in  Fredricks  County,  Va. 

4.  Jacob  Oyler  I.,  b.  about  1720,  in  Europe.  Married  and  father  of  two  sons, 
Jacob  and  Fredrick,  perhaps  other  children.  Resided  in  York  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  His  descendants  may  have  gone  to  Maryland. 

5.  ^Valentine  Oyler  I.,  b.  1722,  in  Europe,  md.  (1)  Apollonia— md.  (2)  Susan¬ 

nah.  He  d.  April  1790,  in  Menellan,  York  County,  Pennsylvania.  (T) 

6.  Anna  Barbara  Oyler,  b.  about  1724  in  Europe,  md.  Fredrick  Kreuter,  19 
September  1740,  at  Conewaga,  Pa.  Resided  in  Fredricks  County,  Virginia. 


FIRST  GENERATION  IN  AMERICA 
‘VALENTINE  OYLER  I 

Valentine  the  First,  states  that  he  was  twenty-four  at 
the  time  of  a  land  disposition  suit  in  1746.  This  would  make 
him  a  lad  of  seven  when  the  family  landed  in  America  in 
the  year  1729.  His  name  is  found  throughout  the  early 
records  of  Lancaster  and  York  Counties  in  Pennsylvania,  viz.: 

Valentine  Eyler  was  Constable  of  Manheim  Township 
in  1749,  in  1751  he  is  supervisor  and  by  1755  he  is  Overseer. 
He  is  on  the  Tax  lists  1762.  According  to  the  private  records 

References: 

German  Pioneers  by  Hinke,  Vols.  1,  2  and  3. 

Mittleherger,  Journey  to  Penn.,  1750. 

History  of  the  German  Baptist  Brethren,  Falkenstien 
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of  Jacob  Lischey  V.D.,  Valentine  Eiler  and  wife,  Apollonia, 
have  a  son,  Johanse,  baptized,  1  June  1746,  a  daughter,  Mar- 
garetha,  baptized,  11  February  1752,  and  a  son,  Elias  Daniel, 
baptized,  15  February  1758.  Apollonia  appears  as  sponsor  for 
the  baptisms  of  the  children  of  Fredrick  Gelwick  who  is 
married  to  Valentine’s  sister,  Maria.  Elias  Daniel  Gelwicks 
is  sponsor  for  the  baptism  of  Valentine  and  Apollonia’s  son, 
Elias  Daniel.  This  is  significant  in  that  Apollonia  may  be  a 
Gelwick,  Galuix  or  Gilbert. 

She  died  between  the  years  1758  and  1776,  for  in  1776 
Valentine  and  wife,  Susanna,  of  Manheim,  sold  land  which 
originally  belonged  to  Conrad  Eyler  the  Fust.  Conrad  had 
died  in  1751  and  his  children  sold  their  share  of  his  property 
to  their  brother  Valentine. 

Valentine  settled  over  in  Menellan  Township,  in  York 
County,  for  we  find  him  there  in  the  first  census  or  taxables 
in  1783  listed  as  Valentine  Oyler  (note  the  name  is  now 
spelled  Oyler)  where  he  has  154  acres,  1  house,  1  outhouse, 
3  horned  cattle,  4  sheep,  3  inhabitants.  Valuation  133  Pounds, 
tax  4.  5.  11.  His  will  was  probated  21  April  1790,  in  Menel¬ 
lan,  York  County,  Pa. 

From  the  foregoing  and  from  various  wills,  deeds  and 
records  on  file  in  Lancaster,  York  and  Adams  Counties,  in 
Pennsylvania  this  family  group  record  has  been  compiled 
for  Valentine  Oyler  I. 

VALENTINE  OYLER  I.  AND  (1)  APOLLONIA 

MD.  abt.  1744 
Issue 

1.  John  Oyler  (John  Johanse  Eiler),  b.  1  or  5  June  1746,  at  Manheim,  Lan¬ 

caster  County,  Pennsylvania,  md.  (1)  Susana  Wirdt,  19  December  ’  1771 
She  was  daughter  of  Henry  Wirdt.  John  md.  (2)  Christina  Hauck,  18  No¬ 
vember  1792.  John  was  an  Ensign  in  the  Second  Co.  7  Batt.  York  Co.  Militia 
m  the  Revolution.  He  was  the  father  of  five  children  at  the  time.  His  fam¬ 
ily  of  ten  children  are  found  listed  in  his  own  German  script.  He  inherited 
100  acres  of  the  original  grant  of  land  of  Conrad  Oyler  I.,  where  he  resided 
until  he  died  1804.  (T) 

2.  Magdelina  Oyler,  b.  3  October  1747,  at  Manheim,  Lancaster  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  md.  John  Etsler. 

3.  Fredrick  Oyler  b.  abt.  1749,  at  Manheim,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  Mentioned  in  father’s  will.  Could  be  the  Fredrick  that  md.  Salome 
Hymes.  A  hrednck  Oyler  was  Lieutenant  in  the  First  Co.,  7th  Batt.,  York 
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County  Militia,  1780-84.  His  record  may  be  confused  with  Jacob  Oyler  I.’s 
son  Fredrick,  of  the  same  age. 

4.  Margaretha  Oyler,  bapt.  11  February  1752,  Manheim,  York  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Not  mentioned  in  father’s  will,  1790. 

5.  ^Valentine  Oyler  II,  b.  about  1754,  at  Manheim,  York  County,  Pennsylva¬ 

nia.  Md.  Mary  Arndt,  daughter  of  Jacob  Arndt  and  Catherina  of  Adams 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Valentine  d.  8  November  1825  at  Rockymount, 
Franklin  County,  Virginia.  (T) 

6.  Jacob  Oyler,  b.  January  1756,  at  Manheim,  York  County,  Pa.  Md.  Anna 
Maria  Barbara  Arndt.  She  was  b.  1763,  daughter  of  Jacob  Arndt  and 
Catherina.  Barbara  d.  29  October  1839,  and  Jacob  d.  26  July  1807,  at 
Arndtsville,  Adams  County,  Pa.  Both  buried  at  Greenmount  Cemetery, 
Arndtsville.  Jacob  kept  the  plantation  of  his  father  paying  the  other  heirs 
for  their  share  in  it.  He  was  the  father  of  11  children,  the  youngest  one 
was  only  a  few  months  old  when  Jacob  died.  (T)  The  land  was  taken  in 
by  Adams  County  when  it  was  formed  1800. 

7.  Elias  Daniel  Oyler,  baptized,  15  January  1758,  Manheim,  York  County,  Pa. 
Not  mentioned  in  father’s  will. 

8.  Katrine  Oyler,  b.  about  1760,  Manheim,  York  County,  Pa.  Md.  Peter 
Arndt,  son  of  Jacob  and  Catherina. 

9.  Mary  Oyler,  b.  about  1762,  Manheim,  York  County,  Pennsylvania.  Md.  Peter 
Fackler. 

10.  Christina  Oyler,  b.  about  1764,  Manheim,  York  County,  Pa.  Md.  Peter 
Hind. 

11.  Susannah  Oyler,  daughter  of  Valentine  and  (2)  wife,  Susanna.  She  was  a 
minor  at  the  time  of  her  father’s  death  in  1790. 

^SECOND  GENERATION  IN  AMERICA 
VALENTINE  OYLER  II 

Valentine  is  pronounced  Veltin  or  Feldin  in  the  German. 
In  the  Revolutionary  War  records  Felty  Oyler,  a  member  of 
the  Fifth  Class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Menallen,  York  County, 
Pennsylvania,  was  classified  under  the  Act  of  the  Assembly, 
passed  in  1780,  entitled  an  act  to  complete  the  quota  of  the 
Federal  Army.  Each  class  was  required  to  jDrovide  in  fifteen 
days  from  this  date,  30  January  1781,  one  able  bodied  recruit 
for  the  Continental  Army,  to  serve  during  the  war  under 
penalty  of  15  pound  fine.  No  record  whether  Veltin  satisfied 
the  requisition.  ( Class  Lists ;  Young,  Black  Series,  p.  173) 
There  is  no  further  record  of  Valentine  Oyler  II,  in 
York  County,  other  than  being  named  in  his  father’s  will 
and  in  the  will  of  facob  Arndt  as  the  husband  of  his  daughter 
Molly. 
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Franklin  County,  Virginia,  was  formed  in  February 
1786.  It  was  settled  largely  by  German  and  Dutch  people 
from  Pennsylvania.  Moreover  many  German  soldiers  fought 
in  the  Revolution  in  this  section  and  later  returned  to  settle 
the  land.  Many  of  the  early  records  of  the  parent’s  consent 
for  daughters  to  marry  are  in  German  script. 

Valentine  Oyler  was  deeded  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  land  on  Gill’s  Creek  near  Benjamin  Greer’s  land,  2  March 
1789,  by  Skelton  Taylor  and  wife,  Sarah.  Oyler  Creek  is 
mentioned  in  Franklin  County,  as  early  as  May  1786,  when 
the  Court  appointed  a  survey  of  the  road  from  Shooting 
Creek  to  Oyler  Creek. 

The  last  will  and  testament  of  Valentine  Oyler,  Sr.  was 
probated  in  Franklin  County  Court  at  Rockymount,  5  August 
1825.  He  names  wife,  Mary  M,  and  eleven  children.  It  was 
a  number  of  years  before  his  estate  was  finally  settled.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  his  estate  was  charged  eight  dollars 
for  the  pine  boards  and  labor  of  making  his  coffin. 

This  family  group  for  Valentine  Oyler  II,  and  wife  has 
been  compiled  from  the  Franklin  County  Marriage  Bonds, 
1880,  40  and  50  Census,  Land  Deeds  and  other  early  records 
of  Franklin  County,  Virginia. 


VALENTINE  OYLER  II,  AND  MARY  M.  ARNDT 

Md.  Abt.  1781 

Issue 

J°hn  Oyle?r,  b.  about  1782,  Pennsylvania.  Md.  Elizabeth  Wysong,  4  Janu¬ 
ary  1808.  D.  4  January  1846.  Father  of  9  children,  5  boys  and  4  girls.  (T) 

Valentine  Oyler,  III  b.  12  January  1783,  Pennsylvania.  Md.  Catherine 
\\ysong  1/  May  1806.  Sold  land  to  brother,  Daniel,  in  1844.  Settled  in 
Indiana  before  1825. 

Elizabeth  Oyler,  b.  about  1786,  of  Franklin  County,  Virginia,  md.  John 
Dame,  2  March  1807. 

Wy^ng^ld0 April  ^814°^  ^  FwnUfa  C°Unty’  Virginia’  md‘  He™y 

Fiedrick  Oyler,  b.  about  1790,  Franklin  Countv,  Virginia  md  Nancv 
Cochran,  10  November  1808.  No  further  record.  Y 

Jacob  Oyler  b  about  1792  Franklin  County,  Virginia,  md.  ( 1 )  Susannah 

r".V’ . r  )Ic]'  Martha  Mills,  7  April  1857.  She  was  age  33.  He  was 

father  of  4  daughters  and  4  sons. 

7.  ^Daniel  Oyler,  b.  about  1793,  Franklin  County,  Virginia,  md.  Eliazeth  Crook, 


3. 


5. 


6. 
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1  February  1819.  She  was  b.  about  1800  in  Franklin  County,  daughter 
of  Michael  Crook.  Daniel  d.  5  November  1851,  Franklin  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  (T) 

8.  Lewis  Oyler,  b.  about  1795,  Franklin  County,  Virginia,  md.  Polly  Roupe, 
November  1823.  Had  3  children  in  1830  census.  Sold  land  to  Marmaduke 
Brown  18.  Living  with  mother  1825. 

9.  David  Oyler,  b.  about  1797,  Franklin  County,  Virginia,  md.  Elizabeth  Hutts, 
20  September  1824.  Had  8  children  in  1840  Census  of  Franklin  Co.,  Va. 
Living  with  mother  in  1825. 

10.  Mary  Oyler,  b.  about  1799,  Franklin  County,  Virginia,  md.  Abel  Meador, 
4  September  1820. 

11.  Abraham  Oyler,  b.  about  1801,  Franklin  County,  Virginia.  Settled  in  In¬ 
diana  before  1825. 

MARY  ARNDT  OYLER’S  LETTER  1825 

Franklin,  Virginia 
December  13th,  1825 

Dear  Children: 

I  once  more  embrace  an  opportunity  of  writing  you  a  few  lines 
informing  you  that  through  the  blessings  of  divine  proivdence  we  are 
all  enjoying  common  health,  and  hope  these  few  lines  may  find  each 
of  you  and  the  residue  of  your  families  blest  with  the  same  inesti¬ 
mable  enjoyment— 

It  falls  to  my  lot  to  announce  to  you  the  painful  intelligence  of 
your  father’s  Death.  He  departed  this  life  the  8th  of  November 
after  an  excruciating  illness  of  ten  days.  He  is  gone  and  passed 
that  journey  from  whence  no  traveler  returns  and  the  time  may  not 
be  far  distant  whence  each  of  us  may  follow  him  and  embark 
from  life’s  narrow  isthmus  into  that  dread  futurity  which  borders 
on  it—  Death  sooner  or  later  is  the  invisible  door  of  all  Adam’s 
progeny,  none  is  so  small  as  to  escape  the  grim  monster’s  notice, 
none  is  any  so  great  as  to  meet  with  his  favor  and  live  forever—  from 
the  King  to  the  begger  all  must  bow  to  his  all  piercing  arrow  and 
be  consigned  to  the  dust  from  whence  man  was  first  taken. 

Nor  is  death  all  for  us  as  it  is  appointed  for  man  once  to  die,  so 
after  this  the  Judgment—  if  Christ  is  our  friend  we  shall  be  forever 
happy,  if,  not  we  shall  be  to  everlasting  punishment  worlds  with¬ 
out  end— 

Therefore  Dear,  very  Dear  children,  set  thine  house  in  order  for 
thou  must  surely  die.  Live  today  as  you  wish  to  die  tomorrow, 
that  when  Death  comes,  you  may  be  prepared  and  tender  up  your 
accounts  with  joy  and  not  with  grief. 

Before  your  father’s  departure  from  life  he  made  a  will  and  left 
all  the  estate,  both  real  and  personal,  to  me  during  my  life  and 
when  it  pleases  the  Almighty  to  call  me  hence,  it  is  to  be  equally 
divided  amongst  all  our  children.  Your  brothers  John  and  Jacob 
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are  appointed  executors—  We  should  all  of  us  be  glad  to  see  and 
hear  from  you  oftener,  for  the  next  pleasure  to  seeing  you  is  hearing 
from  you. 

Corn  is  selling  $2  to  $2.50  per  barrel,  wheat  at  67  cents  per 
bushel,  pork  at  $4  per  100—  Tobacco  in  the  Lynchburg  market  $5 
to  $11  per  100.  Other  articles  in  proportion. 

Each  of  your  brothers  and  sisters  desires  to  be  remembered  to  you 
and  each  individual  of  your  families  in  the  most  affectionate  manner. 
My  son  David  Oyler  is  living  in  the  house  with  me.  Lewis  is  living 
on  the  same  Plantation. 

Write  to  us  and  direct  your  letters  to  Booths  Store,  Franklin 
County,  Virginia.  I  conclude  dear  children  wishing  your  welfare 
in  this  world  and  your  everlasting  happiness  in  the  world  to  come.  I 
remain  your  loving  mother  until  death  do  us  part.  To  Valentine  and 
Caty  Oyler  and  Abraham  and  his  wife. 

Polly  Oyler 

THIRD  GENERATION  IN  AMERICA 
*DANIEL  OYLER 

Daniel  Oyler  inherited  equally  with  his  ten  brothers  and 
sisters  plus  seven  dollars  in  his  father’s  estate  at  the  death 
of  his  mother.  His  father-in-law,  Michael  Crook,  made  out 
his  property  to  Daniel  on  condition  that  he  pay  certain  sums 
of  money  to  Michal’s  other  children  and  grandchildren 
namely:  Mathias  Crook,  Tena  Crook,  Polly  Crook  Stewart, 
David  Crook,  Susannah  Crook’s  children  and  Jacob  Crook’s 
children.  Furthermore  Daniel  was  to  provide  for  Michael 
and  his  wife  as  long  as  they  lived. 

Michael  Crook  died  just  before  September  1851  aged 
ninety  years.  Ironically  enough  Daniel  Oyler  died,  probably 
suddenly  for  he  left  no  Will,  5  November  1851,  leaving  wife 
and  ten  children,  five  of  whom  were  minors. 

1  April  1844  Daniel  Oyler,  being  the  highest  bidder, 
had  bought  the  estate  of  his  father  for  $550.50  containing 
180  acres. 

DANIEL  OYLER  AND  ELIZABETH  CROOK 

MD.  February  1819 
Issue 

1.  °  Ammon  Oyler,  b.  22  January  1820,  Rockymount,  Franklin  County,  Virginia, 
md.  (1)  Susan  Dillian,  2  January  1843.  She  was  b.  1817,  daughter  of 
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Arthur  Dillion.  Susan  d.  1851.  Ammon  md.  (2)  Delilah  Emily  Turnbull, 
15  December  1852.  She  b.  11  March  1835.  Daughter  of  Iabram  Turnbull 
and  Mary  Snyder.  Ammon  d.  5  August  1905,  Loa,  Wayne  County,  Utah. 
Delilah  d.  18  May  1911,  Loa,  Wayne  County,  Utah.  (T) 

2.  Catherine  Oyler,  b.  14  June  1822,  Rockymount,  Franklin  County,  Virginia, 
md.  John  Starkey,  27  June  1845.  They  were  the  parents  of  11  children 
all  b.  in  Franklin  County,  Virginia.  He  d.  1  July  1862.  She  d.  13  Septem¬ 
ber  1873.  (T) 

3.  Susan  Oyler,  b.  1824,  Rockymount,  Franklin  County,  Virginia,  md.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Boon,  16  November  1848. 

4.  Mary  Oyler,  b.  1827,  Rockymount,  Franklin  County,  Virginia,  md.  James  A. 
Turner. 

5.  Harvey  L.  Oyler,  b.  1830,  Rockymount,  Franklin  County,  Virginia,  md. 
Charlotte  Starkey,  28  October  1852,  and  had  Issue.  Fought  in  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion.  (T) 

6.  Orin  Oyler,  b.  1  June  1833,  Rockymount,  Franklin  County,  Virginia,  md. 
Lucy  Ellen  Robinson,  29  December  1857.  She  was  b.  28  November  1841, 
in  Lee  County,  Virginia,  They  were  the  parents  of  13  children.  Orin 
fought  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  They  moved  to  Kansas  in  later  life 
and  d.  there.  Orin  d.  4  February  1911.  (T) 

7.  Elizabeth  Oyler,  b.  1836,  Rockymount,  Franklin  County,  Virginia.  Md.  Jo- 
siah  Boon,  d.  at  age  103. 

8.  Louise  Oyler,  b.  1838,  d.  16  May  1853,  at  Rockymount,  Franklin  County, 
Virginia. 

9.  McDaniel  Oyler,  b.  1842,  and  d.  15  May  1853,  at  Rockymount,  Franklin 
County,  Virginia. 

10.  Michael  Valentine  Oyler  (Valentine  IV)  b.  1846,  Rockymount,  Franklin 
County,  Virginia.  D.  in  the  first  Battle  of  Bull  Run  in  the  War  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion. 


FOURTH  GENERATION  IN  AMERICA 
AMMON  OYLER 

Ammon  Oyler  was  a  hard-working  but  gentle  little  man. 
He  had  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his  big  blue  eyes  as  a  youth. 
He  was  a  fairly  successful  tobacco  planter.  When  his  first 
wife  died  he  married  Delilah  Emily  Turnbull.  She  is  doubt¬ 
less  a  descendant  of  George  Turnbull,  Esquire,  or  his  brother, 
William.  George  was  an  early  Justice  of  Franklin  County, 
Virginia.  He  was  named  Trustee  of  Petersburg  in  1762  and 
Trustee  of  Germantown  in  Franklin  in  1792.  He  died  about 
1807,  and  his  plantation  and  about  twenty  slaves  were  sold. 
The  slaves  brought  $5833.33.  Delilah’s  mother,  Mary  Snyder, 
was  probably  a  daughter  or  granddaughter  of  David  Snyder, 
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another  early  planter  in  Franklin  County,  who  died  1812. 
Delilah  was  born  out  of  wedlock  and  was  raised  by  the  Altic 
family.  Nevertheless  she  was  a  proud  woman  and  scorned 
the  “poor  white  trash. ” 

When  the  Civil  War  started,  Ammon’s  brothers  all  joined 
f 01  ces  with  the  Confederate  Army,  while  Ammon,  because 
of  his  bad  eye,  stayed  home  and  provided  for  the  women¬ 
folks,  viz.:  His  mother,  wife,  and  brothers,  Orin  and  Harvey, 
wives  and  children. 

Ammon  and  Delilah  went  broke  during  the  war.  They 
had  to  sell  off  their  land  piece  at  a  time.  When  the  war 
ended  theii  darkies  wept  and  pled  with  them  to  keep  them. 

Ammon  was  following  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  attending 
regularly  the  meetings  of  the  Dunkards  at  the  Oyler  Chapel 
in  Halesford,  when  he  was  introduced  to  the  Gospel  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  by  the  Elders. 
He  was  quick  to  perceive  the  fullness  of  it  and  so  migrated  to 
Utah  where  he  finished  out  his  years.  But  he  never  forgot 
his  Virginia  Plantation. 

AMMON  OYLER  AND  (1)  SUSAN  DILLION 

MD.  2  January  1843 
Issue 

1.  Elizabeth  Oyler  b.  11  March  1844,  Rockymount,  Franklin  County  Vir¬ 
ginia,  md.  Alec  Altick,  who  bought  her  father’s  house  and  part  of  his  land 

they  were  the  parents  of  a  large  family  and  some  of  their  descendants  stili 
live  on  the  place  (1954). 


AMMON  OYLER  AND 
DELILAH  EMILY  TURNBULL  ALTIC 

MD.  15  December  1852. 

Issue 

1.  "Amanda  Catherine  Oyler,  b.  9  October  1853,  Rockymount,  Franklin  County 

V  irginia,  md.  Parley  Mormon  Grigg,  20  June  1871.  D.  21  February  1929 
at^mupa.  Canyon  County,  Idaho.  See  Parleij  Mormon  Grigg  chapter  for 

2.  Mary  Susan  Oyler,  b.  11  April  1855,  Rockymount,  Franklin  County  Vir¬ 
ginia,  md.  Samuel  John  Sims,  17  July  1871,  at  Payson,  Utah.  They  went  to 
Rrighain,  Apache  County,  Arizona,  about  1877.  They  had  11  children. 
He  d  26  February  1920,  and  she  d.  11  May  1933,  at  Thatcher,  Graham 
County,  Arizona.  (T) 
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3.  Daniel  Oyler,  b.  28  October  1856,  Rockymount,  Franklin  County,  Virginia, 
d.  16  August  1875,  at  Payson,  Utah,  a  few  days  after  returning  from  the 
mountains  where  he  had  gone  after  timber.  (T) 

5.  John  Orin  Oyler,  b.  4  June  1858,  Rockymount,  Franklin  County,  Virginia, 
md.  Minerva  Jane  Bingham,  24  August  1879.  She  was  b.  22  September  1862, 
Payson,  Utah,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Bingham  and  Minerva  Dixon.  John 
was  the  father  of  12  Children  and  had  200  descendants  at  his  death,  13 
March  1949,  in  Garland,  Utah.  (T) 

6.  Angelina  Oyler,  b.  23  August  1861,  Rockymount,  Franklin  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  d.  26  August  1875  of  the  same  malady  as  her  brother  Daniel,  in 
Payson,  Utah.  ( T ) 

7.  Nancy  Oyler,  b.  3  February  1863,  Rockymount,  Franklin  County,  Vir¬ 

ginia,  md.  Brigham  Stone,  3  May  1879,  at  Payson,  Utah.  He  was  b.  12 
December  1850,  Surry  County,  North  Carolina,  son  of  Calvin  Stone  and 
Jane  E.  King.  Nancy  and  Brigham  had  7  ch.  He  d.  22  February  1935,  and 
she  d.  2  June  1947,  at  Salem,  Utah.  (T) 

8.  Michael  Valentine  (Valentine  V)  Oyler,  b.  14  December  1864,  Rockymount, 
Franklin  County,  Virginia.  Md.  ( 1 )  Sarah  Kelly  and  had  4  children.  Divorced. 
Md.  (2)  Vera  Erenstren,  1900,  and  had  3  more  children.  He  was  known 
as  Tine  Oyler.  He  was  among  the  first  to  grow  fruit  in  Fruita,  Wayne 
County,  Utah,  receiving  considerable  recognition.  D.  8  August  1949.  (T) 
Held  Uranium  Claims  in  Wayne  County,  Utah.  His  son,  Michael  Valentine 
VI,  died  as  a  child. 

9.  Ruth  Oyler,  b.  13  November  1866,  Rockymount,  Franklin  County,  Vir¬ 

ginia,  md.  (1)  William  Whitehead;  md.  (2)  George  Potter;  md.  (3)  Mr. 
Goff.  Had  a  large  family.  D  1944.  (T) 

10.  Lucy  F.  Oyler,  b.  9  December  1869,  Rockymount,  Franklin  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  d.  2  July  1871,  about  six  weeks  after  the  family  arrived  in  Payson, 

Utah. 

11.  Florence  Arbell  Oyler,  b.  8  April  1871,  Rockymount,  Franklin  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Was  only  a  few  weeks  old  when  her  family  migrated  to  Utah.  Md. 
Howard  F.  Blackburn,  22  October  1891.  She  is  one  of  the  oldest  living 
pioneers  of  Loa,  Wayne  County,  Utah  (1954).  Has  family.  (T) 

12.  Delilah  Emily  Oyler,  b.  17  November  1873,  Payson,  Utah,  md.  James  Elisha 
Blackburn.  D  at  the  birth  of  her  fourth  child,  2  March  1904,  Richfield, 
Utah.  (T) 

13.  Ammon  Oyler,  Jr.,  b.  28  January  1876,  Payson,  Utah,  md.  (1)  Delia  Palmer; 
md  (2)  Annie  Elizabeth  Erenstren,  29  May  1888.  She  was  b.  29  May  1878, 
in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  daughter  of  Hans  Erenstren  and  Jennie  Zina  Rass- 
mason.  They  resided  in  Loa,  Utah,  and  were  the  parents  of  13  children, 
7  boys  and  6  girls,  the  youngest  one  was  but  two  years  old  when  Ammon 
d  with  cancer,  21  September  1931.  His  grandson,  Neldon  Oyler,  is  in 
Germany  at  present  (1954)  with  the  armed  forces.  He  is  going  to  do 
research  on  Oyler  ancestry  there.  (T) 

14.  Sarah  Oyler,  b.  6  December  1878,  Payson,  Utah,  md.  Joseph  Robinson, 
and  d.  in  childbirth,  19  June  1908,  in  Blue  Valley,  Wayne  County,  Utah.  (T) 


HENRY  PELL 


It  is  not  known  when  Henry  Pell  settled  in  Pittsylvania 
County,  Virginia.  There  is  a  William  Pell  in  the  1790  Census 
of  Virginia  but  not  in  Pittsylvania.  Henry  gives  his  birthplace 
as  Virginia  in  the  North  Carolina  Census  and  his  eldest 
daughter,  Catherne,  gives  her  s  as  Maryland.  There  were  a 
number  of  Pell  families  in  Maryland,  chiefly  in  the  Coun¬ 
ties  of  Calvart,  St.  Marys,  Kent  and  Talbot. 

Henry  may  be  descended  from  Thomas  Pell,  Third  Lord 
of  Pelham  in  Westchester  County,  New  York.  Thomas  mar¬ 
ried  Anna  supposedly  the  daughter  of  Ninham  or  Wampage, 
the  Indian  Chief  who  murdered  Ann  Marbury  Hutchinson 
i  Q^keiess  and  captured  her  daughter,  Susannah,  and 
had  child,  Anna,  who  married  the  above  Thomas  Pell.  How- 
evei  my  lecords  indicate  that  Susannah  Hutchinson  married 
John  Cole,  but  she  may  have  escaped  from  the  Indians  and 
married  John  later. 

Henry  Pell  settled  in  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina,  in 
the  1820’s.  He  died  there  in  1860,  age  ninty-five.  His  Will 
was  made  out  in  the  year  1845.  He  names  each  one  of  his 
and  daughteis  devising  one  dollar  to  each,  the  balance 
of  his  estate  containing  land,  grain,  stock  of  all  kinds  and 
household  furnishings  were  to  go  to  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  to 
use  and  depose  of  as  she  saw  fit. 

Their  land  was  in  Peter’s  Creek  District,  which  was 
veiv  close  to  the  Virginia  line,  the  village  of  Peter’s  Creek 
was  over  the  line  in  Virginia. 

Elizabeth  was  twenty-five  years  younger  than  Henry 
and  the  second  wife.  She  and  her  bachelor  sons,  Henry  and 
Robert  resided  on  the  farm  after  Henry’s  death.  The  men 
^  pack  of  hounds.  They  raised  hogs  by  the  score 
and  thought  nothing  of  throwing  a  side  of  bacon  to  the  dogs 
after  a  day  of  hunting. 

HENRY  PELL  AND  (1)  “SARAH  (SALLY)  WILLIAMS 

MD.  about  1792 
Issue 

1.  Catherine  Pell,  b.  about  1793,  Maryland  ?,  md.  John  Flippin,  18  January 
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1813,  in  Pittsylvania  County,  Virginia.  Resided  in  Peter’s  Creek  District, 
Stokes  County,  North  Carolina  and  were  the  parents  of  ten  children. 

2.  Nancy  Ann  Pell,  b.  about  1795,  Pittsylvania  County,  Virginia,  md.  ^Elijah 

Grigg,  15  December  1824,  in  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina.  See  pp . 

3.  Amy  Pell,  b.  about  1797,  Pittsylvania,  Virginia,  md.  Jess  McKinny,  5  April 
1823,  in  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina.  Resided  in  Peter’s  Creek  Dis¬ 
trict,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina,  and  were  the  parents  of  nine  chil¬ 
dren.  Amy  died  before  1845.  Jess  was  probably  son  of  Edmund,  Rev.  War 
Pensioner. 

4.  William  Pell,  b.  about  1800,  in  Pittsylvania  County,  Virginia,  md.  Mary 
Jessop,  25  January  1828,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina.  Resided  in 
Cook’s  Mill  District,  Surry  County,  North  Carolina  on  land  bought  from 
William  Grigg,  1826.  Parents  of  six  children.  His  son,  William,  was 
Lieutenant  in  Civil  War. 

5.  Thompson  Pell,  b.  about  1802,  Pittsylvania  County,  Virginia,  md.  Sally 
M.  Davis,  31  October  1825,  in  Halifax  County,  Virginia,  and  probably  re¬ 
sided  there. 

6.  * Casandria  Pell,  b.  7  December  1804,  at  Pittsylvania  County,  Virginia,  md. 

Anderson  Irvin  Grigg,  6  January  1825,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina.  D.  9 
June  1890,  Payson,  Utah. 

7.  Mary  Pell,  b.  about  1806,  Pittsylvania  County,  Virginia,  md.  Martin  Jessop; 
19  December  1829,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina.  Resided  in  Westfield, 
Stokes  County,  North  Carolina.  Parents  of  ten  children. 

*Sarah  Williams  may  be  the  daughter  of  Robert  Williams  an  early  Pittsylva¬ 
nia  Justice  who  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lanier,  an  early  Justice 
of  Lunenburg  County,  Virginia.  They  were  married  10  October  1774. 

References: 

Pell  Family 

Maryland  Wills  and  Census 

Stokes  County,  North  Carolina,  Wills,  Marriage  Bonds,  and  1830-40-50-60  Census. 
An  Old  Virginia  Court  by  Marshall  Wingfield. 

HENRY  PELL  AND  (2)  ELIZABETH  (BETSY) 

JENNINGS 

Md.  30  October  1810 
Issue 

1.  Richard  Pell,  b.  about  1811,  Pittsylvania  County,  Virginia,  md.  Martha 
Sprattlin,  10  September  1835,  in  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina.  Not  men¬ 
tioned  in  father’s  will  or  the  Census. 

2.  Robert  Pell,  b.  about  1813,  Pittsylvania  County,  Virginia.  Unmarried.  Named 
for  grandfather  Robert  Jennings.  Resided  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina. 

3.  Sally  Pell,  b.  about  1815,  Pittsylvania  County,  Virginia.  Md.  David  M.  An¬ 
derson,  17  December  1839,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina.  Resided  in 
Peter’s  Creek  District.  Had  ten  children. 

4.  Tabithia  Pell,  b.  about  1817,  Pittsylvania  County,  Virginia.  Md.  Armstead 
Chilton,  13  December  1841,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina. 
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5.  Meridith  Pell  b  about  1819,  Pittsylvania  County,  Virginia.  Md.  Susan  T. 
Deatherage  31  December  1850,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina.  She  was 
daughter  ol  William  and  Elizabeth. 

^  F  about  1822,  Pittsylvania  County,  Virginia.  Unmarried.  Re¬ 

sided  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina. 

7.  Martha  Pell  b.  1824  probably  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  rather  s  will  but  living  with  mother  in  1860  census.  Could  be 

W1  qq0.  !  o_b*rC  above,  except  that  she  is  too  young,  as  she  gives  age 

as  oo  in  lobO. 

8.  Rebecca  Ann  Pell,  b  about  1826,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina.  Md. 
James  F.  Carter  8  February  1848,  in  Stokes  County,  the  same  day  that  her 
niece,  Pamelia  Leah  Grigg  md.  William  Taylor.  Resided  in  Peter’s  Creek 
District  and  had  eight  children,  1860. 

9.  Elizabeth  Jane  Pell  b  1829,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina,  md.  John  Gil¬ 
bert,  22  December  1853. 


10.  James  W.  Pell,  b.  24  August  1834,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina,  md.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Jane  Owens  9  March  1857.  She  was  daughter  of  Isham  Owens  and 
Elizabeth.  James  lived  in  Quaker  Gap  District,  Stokes  County,  and  had 
five  children,  1870  census.  D.  16  September  1913. 

11.  Lydia  Pell,  b.  about  1834,  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina.  Unmarried  1860. 

References : 

Stokes  County,  North  Carolina  Marriage  Bonds  and  Census  Records. 
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